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Symbols and abbreviations 


* 


an asterisk precedes 

- forms not belonging to the language under discussion; 

- reconstructed forms; 

a superscript question mark precedes questionable forms in 

the language under discussion 

a dot is used 

- to connect the words of a single English gloss, e.g. you 
‘be.there’; 

- to connect English glosses representing distinct Mandarin 
morphemes, e.g. tamen ‘3.cLv’ is short for tà ‘3’ + men ‘crv’ 

in transcriptions of meanings, ‘A, B’ indicates that A and B are 

related meanings of the same form 

in transcriptions of meanings, ‘A; B’ indicates that A and B are 

two meanings of the same form 

diachronic (i.e. historical) or synchronic (contemporary) deri- 

vation: A > B means ‘A becomes B’. Applicable to forms, mean- 

ings or both. For meanings, the symbol > is also used between 

literal and contextualized English translations without imply- 

ing a development in Mandarin (e.g. -jid- ‘hard covering’ > 

‘shell, shield, fingernail’; see also the text following examples 

8.20-8.21) 

diachronic or synchronic development: A < B means ‘A derives 

from B’. Applicable to forms, meanings or both. For meanings, 

the symbol < is also used between contextualized and literal 

English translations without implying a development in Man- 

darin (e.g. wéi shéme ‘why’ < ‘for the sake of what’) 

a tilde separates related forms used as variants (e.g. tà ~ te ~ de 

for the third-person pronoun); similarly for related meanings 

on the basis of the same form (e.g. géi wang le ‘offered it obliv- 
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ion’ ~ ‘forgot about it’ ~ ‘it has been forgotten’); and for ortho- 
graphical variation (e.g. gudi 44 ~ 1$ ‘seven’) 
a plus sign indicates a morpheme boundary, as in héi+mai 
(‘black cereal’ >) ‘rye’ 
a hyphen is used to indicate where speech sounds connect 
with other speech sounds, or bound morphemes with other 
morphemes, for instance: 
- indicating initial position: 
b- as an initial consonant in bido ‘table’; 
fán- ‘anti’ as a prefix in fándáodàn ddodan ‘anti-missile mis- 
sile’; 


indicating initial and final position, either as alternatives or 
simultaneously: 

-n- can be an initial consonant, as in na ‘that’; or a final con- 
sonant, as in àn ‘according to’; 

-xu- ‘sequel’ is a bound morpheme in jixà ‘continue’ and xù- 
qu ‘remarry’; 

-bu- ‘not’ is an infix in ting bu wan ‘cannot finish listening’; 


indicating final position: 

-ng is a final consonant in yong ‘use’; 

-hua ‘transform’ > ‘-ize’ is a suffix in yánghuà 'oxydize' 

in transcribed utterances, a double hyphen indicates a speak- 

er’s hesitation or an interlocutor's interruption 

three dots represent a pause in an utterance 

in quoted text and translations, a forward slash represents a 

line break in the original; in bilingual book titles and names, a 

forward slash is used between the two languages 

three dots in square brackets indicate a deletion in quoted text 

in Chapter 11, an arrow precedes expressions which are them- 

selves listed as entries 

a zero symbol is used: 

- in morphological transcriptions, to indicate a zero mor- 
pheme; 

- to indicate the absence of a letter (in Appendix B) or pho- 

neme (in Appendix C) 
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0,1, 2,3, 4 


1,2,3 


ed., eds. 
Eng. 

EX 

EXP 
FEM 
hahaha 


hahaha- 
HES 
HON 


INC 
kb 
kB 


neutral, first, second, third and fourth tone, especially in de- 
velopments, e.g.3+3>2+3>2+0 

in English glosses: first, second and third person 

Tā is glossed as ‘3’, not as ‘3.SG’, in examples from spoken Man- 
darin, where it does not express number. In formal usage, ta 
represents singular reference more frequently. 

number in a sequence 

anno domini, year after Christ 

American English 

authoritative statement, as expressed by the suffix me 

born 

year before Christ 

British English 

century 

compare 

collective meaning, indicating a subjective social group, as ex- 
pressed by the suffix - men 

continued 

durative aspect, expressed by the suffix zhe 

expected continuation, as expressed by the suffix a and its 
morphophonemic variants, e.g. ra, wa and ya 

editor, editors 

English 

existence: ‘not.Ex’ is used as a gloss for méi ‘not to be there’ 
experiential aspect, expressed by the suffix guo ~ guó 

female gender 

transcription of laughter in conversations 

Laughter may signal mirth and amusement; but also embar- 
rassment and reservation, as in examples 5.44, 7.13 and 8.16. 
laughing onset 

hesitation 

honorific, as in the second person singular honorific pronoun 
nin, ‘you (French vous, Spanish usted)’, glossed as 2.56.HON 
inclusiveness: the notion of ‘we’ which includes the hearer 
decimal kilobyte, 1000 bytes 

binary kilobyte, 1024 bytes 


p.c. 
PF 


PNZhou 
POT 
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coughing and hawking noises 

limited commitment, as expressed by the suffix bei 

Mandarin 

manuscript 

note 

number in a sequence 

no place of publication 

noun phrase, nominal phrase 

no year of publication 

object marking by bá and guán 

ordinal number prefix di 

page 

passive mode, as expressed by béi and géi 

personal communication 

perfective aspect 

Zhou as a proper name 

potentiality: the meaning 'able' as expressed by deliáo and bu- 
liáo in resultative constructions 

pages 

People's Republic of China 

Pinyin, the Hànyü Pinyin transcription system (8 2.1) 
refreshing aspect, expressed by the particle laide ~ laizhe 
relevance: the meaning of the particle ne, which signals the 
relevance of the preceding expression for the context 
Rénmínbi, Chinese Yuan 

query or question, as indicated by the interrogative suffix ma 
singular number 

subordination, expressed by the particle de and occasionally by 
the particle zhi 

suggestion, as expressed by the particle ba 

versus, against 

verb phrase, verbal phrase 

the Wade-Giles transcription system (8 2.1) 

the Zhüyin Fuhdo transcription system (8 2.1) 
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Typography and transcription 


1,2,3 


text 


TEXT 


text 


"text" 


‘text’ 
/text/ 
[text] 


(text) 


<text> 


following a year of publication, superscript numbers indicate 

successive editions 

paragraphs in small print pursue the subject matter of the 

main text in greater depth 

text in small capitals transcribes 

- atechnical term at the point in the discussion where it is de- 
fined or explained; 

- a gloss (see below) expressing grammatical meaning 

italics transcribe linguistic forms; in glosses, proper names are 

likewise in italics (e.g. PNZhou for Zhou as a proper name) 

double quotation marks usually mark text as a citation; in ad- 
dition, they are used for 

- aterm not to be taken at face value, for instance: 
"horizontal" strokes are in fact slightly tilted 

- a term which, although uncommon, closely matches the in- 
tended meaning, e.g. "bookhood" in the semantic descrip- 
tion of the Mandarin noun shü 

single quotation marks transcribe meanings 

forward slashes mark text as a a phonological transcription 

text between square brachets represents: 

- a phonetic transcription in the International Phonetic Al- 
phabet (IPA) according to the recommendations in IPA 
(2015) and Maddieson (1990); 

- an addition to quoted text; 

- asyntactic relationship within a greater syntactic whole 

in numbered example sentences, text in parentheses repre- 

sents uncertain transcription due to background noise 

angled brackets are used 

- in example sentences from dialogue, to transcribe a short 
interruption by an interlocutor; 

- in Chapter 11, to indicate parts of speech 
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Gwóngdüngwá Cantonese expressions are spelled in the Yale transcription 
(Matthews & Yip 1994: 7-9, 13-30) 

Hanyt Pinyin ^ details about the transcription of Mandarin in this book are 
given in Appendix D; in quotations from Chao (1968), Gwoyeu 
Romatzyh transcription has been converted to Pinyin 


Nihongo Japanese expressions are transcribed according to the Hep- 
burn system; for an overview see Lunde (1999: 30-35) 

[ar phi: er] phonetic transcription follows IPA, the International Phonetic 
Alphabet; see Appendix A for an overview, and Chapter 2 for 
applications 

EY Mandarin materials are given in Pinyin transcription and Eng- 


lish glosses; Chinese characters are used only when relevant: 

- in the main text, characters are printed in traditional script 
unless indicated otherwise; 

- in quotations, the original text is reproduced: traditional 
characters (as in example 5.47), simplified characters (in 
7.4), or an intermediate stage (in 5.41) 


Chinese names in English 


Familiar geographical names such as Beijing, Hong Kong, Shanghai and Taiwan 
are spelled as English words. For Peking University, the official English name is 
used. Less familiar places, e.g. Qingdao and Jímüsáér, are given in Pinyin tran- 
scription. Non-Pinyin transcriptions for the Chinese names of authors, e.g. 
Yuen Ren Chao, are reproduced according to the source. 


Examples, glosses and transcription 


Glossed examples consist of three lines: a Mandarin sentence, a line with gloss- 
es, and a translation into English. Glosses render the Mandarin sentence word 
by word. For instance, the sentence Dàjia dou zhidao le ma? ‘Does everybody 
know by now?’ is represented as follows: 


0.1  Dàjia dou zhidao le ma? 
everybody all know PF Q 
‘Does everybody know by now?’ 
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In the glosses, abbreviations in small capitals are used tot represent grammati- 
cal meaning, for instance PF for ‘perfective aspect’ and Q for ‘query, question, 
interrogative’. The abbreviations are explained briefly in the preceding list; de- 
tails about these meanings are discussed in the text of the book. 

Across example sentences, the same Mandarin expression is always matched 
with the same English gloss, regardless of context. This is to ensure that the 
second line gives a fair impression of the composition of the Mandarin sen- 
tence presented in the first line. Compare for instance: 


0.2 Zhongguo you shan. 
PNChina  be.there mountain 


"There are mountains in China.’ 


0.3 Wó you shu. 
1.SG be.there book 
‘I have a book.’ 


Both yóu in example 0.2 and yóu in example 0.3 are glossed as 'be.there', show- 
ing that Mandarin uses exactly the same verb in both cases. Since the differ- 
ence between 'there are' and 'have' is a matter of English, this distinction 
comes into play only in the third line, which gives a translation of the whole 
sentence. The dot in "be.there" indicates that the English words together form 
the gloss for you. 

In a small number of cases, examples are taken from Chinese sources in char- 
acters. In these examples, the original character text is reproduced in an extra 
first line, followed by the three lines described above. 

Throughout the book, transcriptions in Pinyin aim to inform the non-native 
reader as directly and precisely as possible how a Mandarin word, phrase or 
sentence sounds. Details about this linguistic application of Pinyin are given in 
Appendix D. 

In numbered examples, the transcription of Mandarin follows spoken usage. 
Due to tone sandhi phenomena (§ 2.2.4), tempo of delivery and idiolectic varia- 
tion, an individual word in one sentence may be transcribed differently in an- 
other sentence. In the main text, a Mandarin word is usually trancribed the 
way it is pronounced in isolation from other words. For example, although the 
first words in examples 0.2 and 0.3 above are transcribed as "Zhongguo" and 
“Wó”, these words may appear as Zhongguó ‘China’ and wó T in other examples, 
and in the main text. 
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Preface 


This grammar is an attempt to have Mandarin speak for itself as much as possi- 
ble. Most of the information is provided in the presentation and analysis of ex- 
amples. 

Beijing Mandarin serves as the point of departure for this description, but 
where possible and relevant, comparisons are made with data from Taiwan, 
where Mandarin has developed a distinctive linguistic identity. Most of the ex- 
amples come from spontaneous conversations between speakers from Beijing, 
Tianjin and Taipei, as well as Chéngdü and Qíqíhaér. Some examples were re- 
corded with second-language speakers of Mandarin from Shanghai and Hong 
Kong and checked with native speakers. The materials for this book first existed 
as a spoken corpus of recorded conversations and gained steady supplements 
from my field notes over the years. I am especially grateful for the generosity of 
many friends and colleagues who have contributed data and observations to 
this project. 

The use of the word grammar as a linguistic term may be distinguished from 
a more colloquial sense of the same word. In the linguistic sense, adopted for 
the title of this book, a grammar aims at capturing language in all its aspects, 
whether phonetic, phonological, morphological, syntactic or lexical. These are 
specified in terms of form as well as meaning, illustrated with spoken examples, 
and accompanied by a description of the writing system. In a more colloquial 
sense, grammar often denotes morphology (especially declensions and conjuga- 
tions) in combination with syntax (the structure of phrases and sentences). The 
colloquial sense of the term stems from the educational contexts of languages 
such as English, German, French, Spanish, Russian, Greek and Latin, where per- 
sistent attention to morphology and syntax is mandatory. But in Mandarin, 
morphology plays only a modest role (see Chapter 10), and the English-lan- 
guage speaker is confronted with many aspects outside traditional areas of 
grammatical interest. Examples are the role of tones, the structure of Chinese 
kinship terminology, and the use of modal suffixes. In addition, for learners fa- 
miliar with alphabetic traditions, Mandarin presents the challenge of access to 
written sources by way of the character script. 


xxii Preface 


My presentation of materials targets an English-speaking audience, but the 
organization of the book is not inspired by English grammar. The text is ar- 
ranged according to themes and categories manifested in Mandarin itself. The 
discussion of these materials assumes conversance with English but does not 
call for prior training in linguistics. Most technical terms follow common Eng- 
lish grammatical usage, but the book also introduces and illustrates the termi- 
nology of Chinese linguistics. An overview of these terms and their definitions 
is provided in the Glossary. 

The main text is interspersed with more detailed treatments, printed in 
smaller type, and including the bulk of references to linguistic sources. Follow- 
ing the arguments of the main text is not dependent on these asides, and some 
readers may choose to ignore them. 

The position of Mandarin as a world language calls for special considerations 
in its description. Collecting linguistic data depends on a combination of skills, 
and there is a striking lack of detail in the description of primary materials. 
There are several reasons for this. In China, as elsewhere, for instance in the 
Arab world, ancient literary traditions tend to deflect attention from common 
speech habits. The study of spoken Mandarin is also complicated by the nature 
of the Chinese script, in which the representation of speech sounds is less 
straightforward than in alphabetic writing. Over the last century, recurrent so- 
cial and political upheaval has interfered with the description of China’s lan- 
guages. More recently, the enormous prestige of Mandarin as a national stan- 
dard language has complicated research in linguistic change. Change is inher- 
ent in any language, but in educational contexts, it is too often regarded as a 
blemish on the reputation of an ideal standard. Increased linguistic insecurity 
may arise accordingly, even for native speakers. And paradoxically, the wide- 
spread presence of world languages such as Mandarin sets a trap for fundamen- 
tal linguistic research. The abundance of native speakers appears to discourage 
detailed inventories of speech habits, possibly due the assumption that the 
same data will be available for some time to come. However, since Yuen Ren 
Chao produced his unparallelled study of spoken materials in 1968, many phe- 
nomena have evidently disappeared from Mandarin, and many others have 
emerged. 

The surge in Mandarin teaching in recent decades has encouraged a focus on 
Modern Chinese as a standard language. This has had its impact on our gram- 
mars, which tend to relegate reports without this focus to the area of dialect 
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studies. My view is that grammars should document common and regular lan- 
guage use and embrace all evidence of change and variation, for it is through 
this diversity that the properties, structures and mechanisms of a language 
come to light. 

This work is intended as a contribution to the description of Mandarin as it 
is spoken in the twenty-first century, and hopes to bear witness to the fact that 
this language is alive and on the move. Spoken materials take pride of place, as 
they offer the best perspective on the dynamics of the language. When faced 
with choices of material, I have given priority to phenomena not covered or 
lacking detailed description elsewhere. Where there is a lack of data, possibili- 
ties for future research are suggested. 


In writing this work, I have benefited from critical comments and professional 
support offered by many informants, students and colleagues, especially 
William Baxter, Ekaterina Chirkova, W. South Coblin, Maghiel van Crevel, Dirk 
Derhaeg, George van Driem, Carl Ebeling, Daan van Esch, Neline Floor, Lloyd 
Haft, Wilt Idema, Henning Klóter, Frederik Kortlandt, Lin Chin-hui, Lin Yujen, 
Liu Qiangong, Alexander Lubotsky, Oliver Moore, Joren Pronk, Rint Sybesma, 
Wang Ying-ting and Xiaomei Zhang. 

This international edition was realized with the assistance of Lisa L.S. Lim 
and Sim Lee, whose polyglot perceptivity has invigorated the text, and whose 
acumen in linguistics has been an immense source of inspiration. Many thanks 
go to Joost van Schendel, who publishes the Dutch original (2015) and has en- 
couraged the current endeavor; to Henk Pel, whose designing skills grace every 
page; and to Kees Vaes and John Benjamins for their enthusiasm, dedication 
and patience. 

Most of all, I would like to thank in advance those readers who will take the 
trouble to correct my errors in the following pages, and to provide additional 
observations of spoken Mandarin. 


Jeroen Wiedenhof 
Leiden, summer of 2015 
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1.1 


Mandarin 


Mandarin and the other Chinese languages 


Mandarin is one of the largest languages in the world. In size and impact, it is 
comparable to English, Spanish and Hindi. In China, Taiwan and Singapore, 
Mandarin has the status of official language. At the beginning of the 21** centu- 
ry an estimated 867 million people in China as well as 6.8 million overseas Chi- 
nese were reported to speak Mandarin as their first language (Ethnologue 2002). 
In recent decades, it has gained considerable prestige as a second language 
among Chinese communities in Asia and in the rest of the world. 

In China, Mandarin speakers are distributed over a large area, from the Kore- 
an border in northeastern China to the province of Yünnán, 4,000 km further 
south. Within this area, various dialects of Mandarin can be distinguished; 
these are shown in shades of green in Figure 1. The western offshoot in Xin- 
jiang dates from the second half of the twentieth century, with Mandarin 
speakers concentrated in the cities. 

Originating in the North China Plain, Mandarin has benefited from the rela- 
tive ease of communication in an area with few natural boundaries. As a conse- 
quence, different Mandarin dialects are often mutually quite intelligible. In 
southern and southeastern China, in contrast, speech communities are smaller 
and more diversified due to an abundance of natural barriers. The following 
Chinese languages can be distinguished from north to south: Wú %, Gan #f, 
Xiang Jl, Min E], Hakka # X and Yué €. Together with Mandarin, they form 
the group of SINITIC LANGUAGES. 


Overviews of historical correspondences and current differences within Sinitic are given by 
Norman (1988: 181-190, 210-214) and Chappell (2001: 3-19). 


These Sinitic languages are called fangyán 7; & in Mandarin, a term which lit- 
erally means 'regional speech' and is usually translated as dialect. As descriptive 
terms, both fangyán and dialect serve to highlight the cultural and political con- 
nections between the speakers of these varieties of Chinese. From a linguistic 
point of view, however, these varieties are not dialects but languages proper, for 
the simple reason that their speakers cannot understand each other. True dia- 
lects in the linguistic sense can be distinguished at local levels within each of 
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these languages. In the course of time, dialects may diverge to the extent of be- 
coming distinct languages; this is especially common in southern Sinitic vari- 
eties. 

Wt is spoken in areas south of the estuary of the Yangtze River, in Zhéjiang 


if ZL province, southern Jiangsii YL #, and in the seaport city of Shanghai +X. 
Southern Wu dialects, e.g. those of Wenzhou iit) and Ruian 3, are common 
among overseas Chinese communities. 


Ar 


PY province and in the eastern part of Hú- 


Speakers of Gan live in Jiangxi X£ 


nan i9 # province. The Xiang language is spoken in western Hünán. Few speak- 
ers of Gan and Xiang live outside China. Linguistic accounts of Gan and Xiang 
are still relatively rare. 

Min is the language of the coastal province of Fujian 7 # and the neigh- 


boring island of Taiwan (Taiwan & 3€). It is spoken on the island of Hainan i& 
&i and in many overseas Chinese communities in Southeast Asia. 

The name Hakka derives from the Cantonese name for its speakers, haakga & 
Z , literally ‘guest families’, once referring to the immigrant status of these 
speakers in the Yué area. Pronounced Kéjid in Mandarin, the term has been 
adopted as Kejia in English as an alternative name for the Hakka people and 
their language. Hakka is spoken in the northern part of Guangdong JE x 
province and in communities across southern China, in Taiwan and in south- 
east Asia. 


The Yué language is native to southern Guangdong, eastern Guángxi /& 
and southern Hünán. It is the most common Chinese language outside China. 
The Y ué dialects of Hong Kong (Xianggang # 3#) and Canton (Guangzhou J£ M 


— 


differ minimally and are both referred to as Cantonese. Cantonese functions as 
a de facto standard among Yué speakers in China and abroad. 


Chinese and its neighbors 


There is little controversy about the close affinity between the seven Sinitic 
languages, even though many details about the historical relationships be- 
tween these languages and their dialects are as yet unknown. As language is 
transferred from one generation of speakers to the next, it is in a state of per- 
petual change. Newly arising differences gradually lead to new dialects and 
new languages. The surviving correspondences point to a common ancestral 
language, and are called GENETIC relationships. 
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Theories about the nature of the correspondences between the Sinitic group 
of languages and the other languages of Asia are constantly being revised as 
new linguistic facts come to light. One well-established hypothesis is that of a 
Sino-Tibetan language family consisting of two branches, Sinitic and Tibeto- 
Burman. Alternatively, the Sinitic languages have been classified as a northeast- 
ern offshoot of a Sino-Bodic group within a Tibeto-Burman language family. 
Both these and other hypotheses cover languages from large parts of East Asia, 
ranging from northern India to northern China. 


For discussion of the status of the Sino-Tibetan hypothesis see Van Driem (1997), Matisoff 
(2000), Beckwith (2002, 2006). 


Korea, Japan, Vietnam, Central Asia, Mongolia and Manchuria have fallen with- 
in the Chinese cultural sphere of influence for many centuries. The languages 
of these regions accordingly contain significant numbers of loanwords deriving 
from different varieties of Chinese. The presence of loanwords is of little struct- 
ural import, because loanwords are usually modified to conform to the phono- 
logy and grammar of the borrowing language. Genetically, the said languages 
have little in common with Chinese. Korean and Japanese are remote relatives 
within the Altaic family, which also comprises Mongolian and Manchu. Viet- 
namese belongs to the Viet-Muong languages of the Austro-Asiatic family, 
which are distributed throughout southeastern Asia. 


The vocabularies of Korean, Japanese and Vietnamese each contain large proportions of 
Chinese words. Sino-Korean, Sino-Japanese and Sino-Vietnamese loanwords are used in the 
historical reconstruction of Chinese because they preserve details lost in modern dialects, 
and because the time of borrowing can usually be established independently. 


These language contacts have hardly remained one-way affairs. For instance, 
Chinese has adopted large numbers of Japanese expressions since the end of 
the 19" century, particularly in the areas of science, technology and politics. 
Many of these words are still in use today. Examples are zhimindi 8 F Ht, ‘col- 
ony’ < Japanese shokuminchi; shénjing ## #£ ‘nerve’ < Japanese shinkei; and ydn- 
sudan & & ‘hydrochloric acid’ < Japanese ensan. 

Within the traditional Chinese cultural sphere of influence, the language 
situation was partly determined by the spread and adaptation of the Chinese 
script (Chapter 12). In Vietnam, Chinese characters were used from the second 
century BC. On China’s northern frontiers, Chinese writing spread to Korea and 
Japan from the third century AD. Chinese-inspired writing systems emerged at 
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various locations in Asia throughout history. One of the best-known examples is 


the complex Tangut or Xixià Y € script of the 11" and 12" centuries. 

Most of these writing systems have fallen into disuse. Outside the Chinese- 
speaking world, the use of Chinese-inspired scripts is now limited to Japan and 
Korea. In Japan, the early use of Chinese characters to spell native Japanese 
words lead to the development of two distinct syllabaries called hiragana F#4% 
% and katakana } 1 4%. Modern Japanese is written in a mixed script combin- 
ing these two syllabaries with Japanese-style Chinese characters, called kanji 3€ 
= . For Korean, a native syllabary called han'gül was developed in the years 
1440-1446. Modern written Korean is predominantly in han'gül, with a proport- 
ion of Chinese characters which varies with specific styles and audiences. These 
characters are called hanja 3€ ¥ in Korean. 


Mandarin as a standard language 


The term Guánhuà 'É s& ‘Mandarin’ has been used since the late 16" century to 
denote a spoken standard language used and spread by government officials. It 
originated as the language of the area around the imperial capital, Nanjing. 
Although the capital was moved to Beijing in 1421, the Nanjing dialect re- 
mained the received standard for many centuries. After the Qing Dynasty 
(1644-1911) retained the northern capital, the language of Beijing gained ever 
more prestige. By the middle of the 19" century, the Beijing dialect had become 
the civilized standard for Mandarin. 


Mandarin was spoken by officials whose written communication was conducted in Classical 
Chinese exclusively. As a spoken standard, it was essentially a social norm without official 
regulation. See Norman (1988: 133-135) for more background, and Coblin (2000) about the 
shift of the regional basis of the prestige dialect, from Nanjing (Nánjing £i X, literally 
‘southern capital’) to Beijing (Béijing 353€ ‘northern capital’). 


After the fall of the Chinese empire and the foundation of the Chinese Republic 
in 1912, initial efforts to promote the language of the capital Beijing as an offi- 
cial national standard went awry. A political compromise was reached in 1919, 
providing an artificial standard of pronunciation. Since this norm did not re- 
flect any single naturally occurring variety of Chinese, its eventual demise 


could not be prevented. From 1932, the pronunciation of Guóyù Bl i ‘the Na- 
tional Language’ was based on the speech of Beijing. The term Guóy is still 
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commonly used in Taiwan today. In the People’s Republic of China, the national 
standard language was renamed Pütonghuà 338 # in the 1950s, i.e., literally 
‘ordinary talk’. But even inside China, the term Guóyü remains in use among 
speakers of non-Mandarin Sinitic languages when they refer to Mandarin. 

In terms of language use, the notion of a standard language can be little 
more than an artificial norm. Due to the ever-changing nature of natural lan- 
guage, an up-to-date description which is set as a standard will be obsolete be- 
fore the ink is dry. In the Chinese context, this problem is aggravated by the 
inclusion of conventions from written forms of Chinese. The standard defi- 
nition runs as follows: 


11  Pütonghuà — The modern Chinese standard language, with Beijing phonology as its 
standard of pronunciation, Northern Chinese as its basic dialect, and representative 
modern writings as its grammatical norm. (Cididn 1996: 989) 


Written conventions thus form the basis of the grammar of the national lan- 
guage, even though these written conventions themselves ultimately derive 
from spoken usage. Very similar definitions for Guóyü are used in Taiwan, and 
the same linguistic standard is maintained under the name of Huáyù 3É # in 
Singapore. Other names for Mandarin will be compared in § 1.5. 

The establishment of the dialect of Beijing as a national standard in 1932 has 
had diverse practical consequences across China. For first-language speakers of 
Mandarin dialects, the standard serves as an educated norm to which their own 
speech habits can be adjusted. For speakers of other Sinitic languages, however, 
Beijing Mandarin is a full-blown second language. Speakers of non-Sinitic lan- 
guages in China, e.g. Tibetan and Uyghur, likewise learn Beijing Mandarin as a 
second language at school. 

In present-day China, Beijing Mandarin is not only well-established as a spo- 
ken standard, but its written counterpart has likewise been universally accept- 
ed as normative. The latter development is remarkable in view of the fact that 
Classical Chinese had served as a textual standard in the preceding centuries. 
Although an informal vernacular literature did develop in China, serious texts 
had been exclusively composed in Classical Chinese for over two millennia. This 
unique position of Classical Chinese came to an end during the social, political 
and cultural upheavals at the beginning of the 20" century. From 1917, Classical 


Chinese was gradually replaced by a modern written medium called Bdihua E 
$&. The term literally means ‘white talk’, hence ‘transparent communication, 
everyday language’. Despite its literal meaning, Báihuà is not a form of spoken 
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Chinese, but a written standard taught in Chinese schools since the 1920s. Bái- 
huà is largely based on Beijing Mandarin, but also includes many expressions 
and constructions from the classical register. 


Is Mandarin a difficult language? 


Whether Mandarin is regarded as a difficult language usually depends on one's 
point of departure, i.e. on one's mother tongue. When learning Mandarin, 
speakers of English will experience problems which are quite different from 
those faced by speakers of Russian or Japanese. And conversely, different as- 
pects of Mandarin grammar may be considered unproblematic depending on 
the learner's native linguistic background. 

From the point of view of English, the Mandarin tone system constitutes a 
completely unfamiliar phenomenon. Some aspects of the way sentences are 
formed in Mandarin may likewise be problematic. For instance, native speakers 
of English will have to suppress the idea that a subject is needed in every sen- 
tence. Mandarin uses personal pronouns (T, ‘you’, ‘them’) sparsely, and the 
various ways it refers to persons often depends on the social relationships be- 
tween those persons and the speaker. A fair command of Mandarin requires in- 
timate knowledge of its common grammatical function words, which usually 
carry meanings without close equivalents in English. And quite apart from 
these purely linguistic aspects, the Chinese script is often seen as a formidable 
barrier. Active and passive knowledge of at least 3,500 Chinese characters is re- 
quired for average reading skills. Students of Mandarin as a second language 
may look upon written Chinese as a third language. Modern written Chinese di- 
verges from the spoken language in many aspects, and often harks back to the 
vocabulary and grammar of Classical Chinese, the traditional written medium. 

On the other hand, speakers of English may take courage from the fact that 
Mandarin has no declensions (e.g. cloud, clouds) or conjugations (I think, she 
thinks). The type of meanings expressed by such variations in form differs from 
language to language. In English, we find categories such as number, person, 
tense, and degrees of comparison. These meanings do not translate uniformly 
into Mandarin. In other words, possible translations will include meanings not 
covered by the original English expression. For instance, English cloud can be 
translated as Mandarin yuncai, but yáncai also corresponds to English clouds. 


1.5 
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And pretty may be rendered as pidoliang, but pidoliang is also used in cases where 
English would use prettier. 


Language names 


Taken literally, Guanhud ‘Mandarin’ is the language of the mandarins, the impe- 
rial officials who used northern varieties of Chinese in spoken communication 
(8 1.3). In China, the term Guanhua is currently used mainly in linguistic circles. 
In Mandarin itself, there are a multitude of names for the language in its many 
varieties and manifestions. A representative sample is given in Table 1.2. For 
another example, see, e.g. Zhongguowén ‘the Chinese language’ in sentence 9.9. 


The English word mandarin derives from Portuguese mandarim 'high-ranking official', which 
itself goes back to Sanskrit mantrin ‘advisor’, i.e. a specialist of mantra ‘holy text’. 


The description of Mandarin 


Mandarin is the subject of widespread linguistic attention both inside and out- 
side China, especially when compared with the large number of undescribed 
languages in the world. Reference grammars of Mandarin are widely available, 
and the sheer number of speakers is a fair guarantee for the survival of their 
language. But despite appearances, Mandarin's status as a well-described 
language is partly fictitious. For languages with a long literary tradition, aca- 
demic knowledge of the spoken language usually lags behind the study of writ- 
ten sources, and Mandarin is no exception. In Chinese literature and philology, 
written sources serve as a natural point of departure, but in the linguistic study 
of a living language, literary traditions can distort the picture. In other words, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, many descriptions of Mandarin are bi- 
ased by the norms of written Chinese, which can and often do diverge from 
spoken usage. For example, Mandarin grammars tend to overlook sentences of 
the following type: 
12 Tā yündóngyuán. 

3 athlete 

"He's an athlete: 


Here, the general third-person pronoun ta ‘he, she, it, they’ functions as the 
subject, and the noun yündóngyuán ‘athlete’ acts as the predicate of the sen- 


Table 1.2 Chinese language names 


Term Translation 
Báihuà 4 ef modern written 
Chinese 
Béijinghud 45 3 s& Beijing Mandarin 
Guanhua È if Mandarin 


Guóyü E38 standard Mandarin 


Hanytt 3 $8 Chinese 
Huáwén 3 X Chinese 
Huáyü # i8 standard Mandarin 


Putonghua 3E 3& a standard Mandarin 


Xiàndài Hànyá 3, (&3E:& Modern Chinese 
Zhongguóhuà + El if 


Chinese 


Zhongwén X Chinese 


1 Mandarin 


Comments 


The modern written medium which is chiefly 
based on Beijing Mandarin. 

The language of Beijing. 

A scholarly term for the northern Chinese 
dialects, distributed from the Amur river in 
northeastern China to Yunnan province in 
the south, with a western offshoot into Gansu 
and Xinjiang. 

Literally meaning ‘national language’, this 
term has been in use since the early 20" cen- 
tury to designate Beijing Mandarin as a 
standard language. Today the term is still 
used in Taiwan and in non-Mandarin areas in 
China. 


Literally ‘language of the Han’, referring to 
the ethnonym Hànz Ù% 3k, i.e. ‘Han people’ 
as distinct from neighboring nationalities 
within China. Hanyu has been in use as a ge- 
neral name for the Sinitic languages since the 
1950s. Political and ethnic connotations have 
largely worn off; the term is now widely used. 


A literary term denoting written forms of 
Chinese. 


The name used in Singapore for Beijing 
Mandarin as a standard language. 


Literally ‘ordinary talk’, the term refers to 
Beijing Mandarin as a standard language. 
Used in the People’s Republic of China since 
the 1950s to replace the name Gudyti. 


Educational and political term for standard 
Mandarin. 

Traditional, now somewhat outdated term 
for any form of spoken Chinese. 


Informal and frequently used term for any 
form of Chinese, especially written forms. 
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tence. The written Chinese equivalent is 1t. Æ 3 £) A. Ta shi yindongyudn. ‘He 
is an athlete’. The latter type of sentence is mentioned in every account of the 
language, and this use of an additional verb shi ‘be’ is perfectly acceptable in 
spoken Mandarin as well. Still, the pattern without shi is an integral part of 
Mandarin grammar. For another example of rarely mentioned features of the 
language, consider the expression bu ‘not to be’ (§ 7.1.2), a common spoken 
form which is avoided in written Chinese, and therefore tends to escape lin- 
guistic attention. 


For details about the collection and use of linguistic corpora of spontaneous speech, see 
Chafe, Du Bois & Thompson (1991), Sakel & Everett (2012) and Aikhenvald (2015: 20-29). 


The native grammatical tradition started in 1898, when Mă Jiànzhong E # € 
(1845-1900) published his E K X% Md Shi wén tong (‘Textual comprehension 
according to Mr. Ma’). This description was strongly influenced by Latin gram- 
mar. The subject of Ma’s work was Classical Chinese, the only Chinese language 
deemed worthy of scholarly attention at the time (8 1.3). 

The early linguistic study of spoken Mandarin was often exclusively the do- 
main of foreign missionaries. One example is the fieldwork carried out by Jozef 
Mullie (1886-1976). His Structural principles of the Chinese language: An introduction 
to the spoken language (Northern Pekingese dialect) (Mullie 1932-1937) is a three- 
volume description of the dialect of Jehol, i.e. Réhé'r #474 5, presently Chéng- 
dé Æ 4. It constitutes one of the most valuable accounts of the Mandarin collo- 
quial of the beginning of the 20" century. 

The Literary Revolution of 1917 led to increased native linguistic interest in 
spoken language. By the middle of the 20" century, in-depth studies of Chinese 
grammar had been published by linguists such as Lí Jinxi 22 4# E (1890-1978), 
Wang Li £ 4 (1900-1986) and Lü Shüxiang E dili (1904-1998). 

Pioneering work in the description of Mandarin was carried out by Yuen Ren 
Chao # 7G f£ (Zhao Yudnrén, 1892-1982), whose Grammar of spoken Chinese was 
almost exclusively based on spoken data. Although published in 1968, it reflects 


the speech of Chao’s youth and middle age, in the first half of the 20™ century. 
Due to Chao’s keen and reliable sense of language, his Grammar remains one of 
the most comprehensive and comprehensible sources on the Mandarin 
language today. 

General Chinese dictionaries dedicated to the spoken language are rare. One 
early example is Walter C. Hillier’s English-Chinese dictionary of Peking colloquial, 
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dating from 1910 and reprinted up until the 1950s (Hillier 1953). In the 1940s, 
the United States Army made considerable investments in practical language 
training courses. One result was the Dictionary of spoken Chinese, which appeared 
in 1945 as an internal publication of the War Department. A revised one-volume 
Mandarin-English and English-Mandarin dictionary was published under the 
same title by the Far Eastern Institute of Yale University (Spoken Chinese 1966). 
One of the initiators of the project, Fred Fangyu Wang E 77 (Wang Fāngyŭ, 
1913-1997), also published dictionaries of spoken Mandarin under his own 
name (Wang 2002a, 2002b). 

Since the publication of Chao’s grammar, a number of popular reference 


works on Mandarin have been produced outside China. An accessible overview 
of the language is given in Charles N. Li & Sandra A. Thompson’s Mandarin Chi- 
nese: A functional reference grammar (1981). Similarly commendable is Jerry Nor- 
man’s Chinese (1988), which is both a comprehensive introduction to Chinese 
linguistics and a source of detailed information on Mandarin grammar. 


2.1 


Phonetics and phonology 


The sounds of speech and their transcription 


This chapter deals with the production and the perception of Mandarin speech 
sounds. Much of this information belongs to the field of PHONETICS, which stu- 
dies the mechanics of the speech organs (roughly, which parts move where to 
produce sounds), the acoustic properties of speech (how these sounds travel 
through the air), as well as the perception of speech by the human ear (what we 
pick up from these sounds). The field of PHONOLOGY, on the other hand, takes 
stock of the speech sounds of individual languages on the basis of functional 
contrasts. That type of description is the subject of § 2.8. 

Two different ways to represent the sounds of Mandarin will be used in the 
following sections. 


- Whenever speech sounds are described in some detail, the International 
Phonetic Alphabet (IPA) is used. This alphabet consistently encodes the 
same sound with the same symbol. For instance, the IPA represents English 
bye, die, guy and my as [ba1, dar, gar, mar] as these words differ only in their 
initial consonants. IPA transcriptions are conventionally placed between 
square brackets; an overview of the IPA can be found in Appendix A. 

- Otherwise, Mandarin sounds are represented in the Latin alphabet accord- 
ing to the Hànyü Pinyin 3€ z& f d system, or PINYIN for short. The full 
name literally means "Transcription of Chinese’. The following sections aim 
to combine a description of this spelling system with an account of Manda- 
rin speech sounds. A summary can be found in Appendix B. 


The Pinyin system has been the most popular spelling of Mandarin for many 
decades. It is widely used in international journalism, on the internet, in lan- 
guage education and in scholarly literature. 


In 1958 the People's Republic of China declared Pinyin the official norm for the transcription 
of Standard Mandarin in the Latin alphabet. International acceptance followed after the 
People's Republic of China's 1971 entry into the United Nations. Pinyin was registered as a 
norm with ISO, the International Organization for Standardization, in 1982. In Taiwan, the 
system is also known by names such as Guóji Pinyin El Et Ht È "International Transcription’, 
Liánhéguó Pinyin % 4 El 9f ir "Transcription of the United Nations’ and Luómá Pinyin 5E Ej f 
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ir ‘Romanization’. Legeza (1968-1969) lists fifty different transcription systems for Beijing 
Mandarin. Most of these are now obsolete. 


Among other transcriptions for Mandarin, the Wade-Giles system remains im- 
portant for historical sources on China. This spelling was named after the Cam- 
bridge scholars Thomas Francis Wade (1818-1895) and Herbert Allen Giles 
(1845-1935). In Chinese sources, frequent use is made of Zhüyin Fuhdo 3€ d 4 3 
(literally, ‘Phonetic Spelling Symbols’) which is known by many alternative 


names, such as Guóyin Zimt El È = 4 ‘Alphabet for the National Pronunciat- 
EV 


ion’, Guóyá Zhüyin Fáhào El a i= È 4 9 ‘Phonetic Spelling Symbols for the Nat- 


ional Language’, Zhüyin 3€ È ‘Phonetic Spelling’, and Zhüyin Zimii iX d 8 
‘Phonetic Spelling Alphabet’. English names of this transcription include Na- 
tional Phonetic Letters, Mandarin Phonetic Symbols and MPS1 (for ‘Mandarin Pho- 
netic Symbols 1’). This spelling is also widely known as Bopomoófo ^7 & 1C , af- 
ter the pronunciation of its first four symbols. The system was created in 1913 
and introduced in national education programs in 1918; it remains fairly popu- 
lar in Taiwan. In China, despite the dominance of Pinyin, Zhüyin Fühào is still 
used in language education, and often applied in dictionary entries. 


Many 20" century American textbooks made use of the Yale transcription, designed in 1943 
by George A. Kennedy (1901-1960). The Gwoyeu Romatzyh (Gudyii Luómá Zi Ed $& 3E Ej =) sys- 
tem remains indispensable for linguistic sources, e.g. Simon's (1947) dictionary and Chao's 
(1968) grammar. Apart from the internationally well-known systems, there exist many local 
conventions for the transcription of Mandarin matching different languages, scripts and 
disciplines (Wiedenhof 2005). 


Some currently popular transcription systems for Mandarin are compared in 
Appendix D. 


Tone 


Mandarin is a TONE LANGUAGE, a language which uses pitch just like other 
speech sounds to distinguish meaning. English may express distinct meanings 
by changing a consonant, as in bitter and fitter, or by swapping vowels, as in 
bitter and butter. Mandarin uses consonants and vowels in much the same way, 
but also distinguishes meanings with different tones, as exemplified in Table 
2.1. Mandarin tones are written by means of tone symbols, such as ~ and " in 
these examples. 
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Even though English makes use of pitch variations, their function differs from that of tones. 
For example, we may ask Right? with a rising pitch, but in the statement Right., the pitch falls 
instead. Pitch is also used to indicate direct contrasts, e.g. The meeting is at five, not at nine. 
These phenomena do not make English a tone language, for they belong to the realm of 
prosody (§ 2.10) which is common to all languages. 


Table 2.1 Minimal contrasts in English and Mandarin 


English Mandarin 
Different consonant bitter - fitter danzi ‘list’ - tanzi ‘booth’ 
Different vowel bitter - butter danzi ‘list’ - dünzi ‘block’ 
Different tone (no contrast) dànzi ‘list’ - dánzi ‘courage’ 


Tone languages are spoken all over the world. They are quite common in conti- 
nental Southeast Asia and sub-Saharan Africa, and many native American lan- 
guages are tone languages. Tonal phenomena can easily spread from one lan- 
guage to another, even between genetically unrelated languages. The Chinese 
linguistic map shows southern languages such as Hakka and Yué with extensive 
tone systems, just like the Thai and Vietnamese languages across the border, 
while in northern and western China, Mandarin dialects with reduced tone 
systems border on regions with languages without tone, such as Mongol and 
Uyghur. 

Historically speaking, Mandarin has by far the most innovative phonology of 
all the Chinese languages. Southern Chinese languages have a stronger tenden- 
cy to preserve earlier forms, and therefore generally provide better clues for 
the reconstruction of Chinese. 


The Chinese languages have not always been tone languages. The reconstruction of older 
stages reveals a process in which tone develops, or TONOGENESIS. The tonal contrasts 
which we find today can be derived systematically from other sound contrasts (Matisoff 
1973, Baxter 1992: 302-324, Schuessler 2007: 29-50, Baxter & Sagart 2014a: 15). For instance, 
the third tone of Beijing Mandarin regularly reflects an earlier glottal stop [7]: báo 'treasure' 
and xidng ‘enjoy’ have been reconstructed as *p'u? and *q'an? in Old Chinese (11"-7" c. BC). 
Likewise the fourth tone in Beijing usually derives from a final -s: bào 'report' and xiàng 'to- 
wards’ can be reconstructed as *pfuk-s and * nan-s. 

Modern Mandarin dialects also display the reverse process, i.e. the gradual disappear- 
ance of tonal contrasts. One example is the dialect of Jimsar (Jámüsàér +% 7K BE fj) in Xinjiang 
3t $&, where the yángpíng tone has converged with the sháng tone, resulting in one tone less 
in comparison with the dialect of Beijing (Zhou & Wáng 1991: 9). Reports about Mandarin 
dialects without tones remain to be confirmed. 
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2.2.1 Mandarin tones 


Beijing Mandarin has a five-way tonal contrast: 


2. Yao ma. ‘We want mother’ 
Yao md? ‘What do you want?’ 
Yao md. ‘I want a horse? 
Yao mà. ‘You must scold him? 
Yao ma? ‘Do you want it?’ 


TONES constitute the tonal contrasts in a tone language. In Figure 2.2, the five 
tones of Mandarin are represented by lines and a dot. Each tone is shown in its 
CITATION FORM, i.e. the way it is pronounced to serve as an example, and in 
isolation from other tones. Tones may be pronounced differently in context, as 
will be explained presently. 


Figure 2.2 The tones of Beijing Mandarin in their citation forms 


high 5 
half-high 4 
middle 3 


half-low 2 


pitch 


low 


0 neutral tone 


1 first tone GED hu 


2 second tone 
3 third tone — soft 


4 fourth tone optional 


duration of a tone 


average 
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Chinese tones are usually described by means of a scale of five PITCH LEVELS 
which divide the frequencies of a speaker’s voice in four equal intervals. Fig- 
ure 2.2 shows these pitch levels as units on the vertical axis: 1. low; 2. half-low; 
3. middle; 4. half-high; 5. high. Pitch levels do not represent absolute values, but 
relative frequencies within the normal range of an individual speaker’s voice. A 
“high” pitch level in a male voice may e.g. coincide with a “low” pitch level in a 
female voice. These labels, in other words, indicate frequencies relative to the 
frequencies of neighboring speech sounds. 


The conventional tone scale originates with Chao (1930: 25). In non-tone languages, since 
tonal phenomena are restricted to intonation, pitch variations are spontaneously associated 
with the expression of emotions, interrogative and imperative moods, hesitation, et cetera. 
Speakers of non-tone languages need to unlearn these reflexes in Mandarin conversation. In 
addition, the normal voice range, i.e. the interval between highest and lowest pitch frequen- 
cies in regular speech, may vary substantially across languages. For Mandarin, Chao's five- 
point scale represents roughly one whole musical tone for each of the four intervals. De- 
pending on their mother tongue, second-language learners may have to adjust habitual 
voice ranges when speaking Mandarin. In singing Mandarin songs, tonal distinctions are 
dropped altogether. 


In Figure 2.2, the horizontal axis represents the time scale. Mandarin tones vary 
in length; the vertical line on the right indicates average duration. Apart from 
pitch and length, variations in volume also play an important role in the articu- 
lation and recognition of tones. Volume variation is represented as line thick- 
ness in the diagram. 

The FIRST TONE, yinpíng [2 3 or yinpíngsheng |2- # in Mandarin, begins 
high in the speaker's voice range and retains this high pitch without rising or 
falling (pitch level 5 to 5, hence often given in tonal notation as 55). The dura- 
tion of the first tone is longer than average, and its volume diminishes slightly 
toward the end. 

The SECOND TONE, yángpíng F or yángpíngsheng Ez F 5, sets out from the 
middle of the vocal range to rise to the high pitch level and above (notation: 
35). The second tone is shorter than average, making its rise in pitch sound 
rather abrupt. During this sharp rise, the volume of this tone increases rapidly. 


Although the rise of the second tone ends at a point above the pitch of the first tone, this re- 
lationship between first and second tone cannot be represented adequately within Chao's 
five-point scale (Kratochvíl 1968: 37, Stimson 1975: 4, 7). Pedagogically, this is relevant for 
those second-language learners who fail to realize sufficient pitch height at the end of the 
second tone. In Taiwan Mandarin, the second tone is not as short. Its rising contour often 
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has a lower onset than in Beijing, from half-low to high (25), or from low to high (15); 
dipping citation forms (213) have also been reported (Sanders 2008). 


The THIRD TONE or shdngshéng +Æ starts at the half-low pitch level, slowly 
drops to low, then ends in a swift rise to half-high pitch (notation: 214). In the 
low stretch of the tone, the volume is softer than at the beginning and at the 
end. In the lowest trajectory, the voice may break to produce a creaky sound. 
The third tone exceeds all other tones in terms of duration. 


Compare Pulleyblank (1984a: 58) for the historical relation between low tone and creaky 
voice. In most contexts, the third tone is realized as falling from half-low to low (21). Since 
the fall itself is not needed for recognition purposes, a low level tone (11) may serve as an ac- 
ceptable variant in initial language training. 

The final rise from low to half-high is realized only before a pause, e.g. at the end of a 
sentence or clause (§ 2.2.4). Both in Beijing and in Taiwan Mandarin, the rise may be dropped 
before a pause, even in its citation form (Sanders 2008). These third tones without a rising 
ending before a pause also occur in expressions added as an afterthought: Ldi, ni. ‘Come on, 
you.’ (§ 2.10). Some speakers accordingly perceive the final rise in pitch for third tones as a 
prosodic expression of emphasis (Henning Klóter p.c. 2002). For these speakers, Wó you. 
[wo 71 joo _]] ‘I have them’ is distinct from an emphatic Wó you. [wo ~] joo A] ‘I do have 
them’, 


The FOURTH TONE, qushéng  &, falls evenly and swiftly over a large range, 
from high to low (notation: 51). Due to its short duration, this fall may sound 
abrupt. The volume of the fourth tone decreases slightly toward the end. 

The NEUTRAL TONE or qingsheng 3€ 5 is always short and unstressed. Due to 
its short duration, there is no tonal trajectory. The pitch level of the neutral 
tone depends on the preceding tone. Details about the phonological status of 
this tone will be discussed separately (§ 2.2.2). 

Textbooks often refer to the “four tones” of standard Mandarin. Although 
this may be partly explained by the special status of the neutral tone, the 
phrase itself is largely due to the traditional Chinese term si shéng 2 ‘the 
four tones’. This was the name used for the four tonal categories which had 
emerged in Chinese languages and dialects before the sixth century AD: ping + 
‘even’, shang + ‘rising’, qu X ‘going’ and rà A ‘checked’. From the tenth centu- 
ry onward, each of these four tones split up into two registers, yin [2 ‘high’ and 
yang 5 ‘low’, giving rise to eight different tones in many dialects. The tradi- 
tional names and numbers are given in Table 2.3. 


2.2.1 Mandarin tones 


Table 2.3 The traditional analysis of Chinese tones 


a. Chinese names 
Tonal category 


ping XE shang Ł 
Register 
yin È yinpíng [3E yinsháng [I2 Ł 
yáng Ez yángpíng EE yángsháng Ez Ł 


b. Academic numbering system 
Tonal category 


ping 3E shang Ł 
Register 
yin È 1 
yáng E; 2 4 
c. Missionary numbering system 
Tonal category 
ping 3E shang Ł 
Register 
yin È 1 2 
yang Ez 4 5 


Table 2.4 Beijing Mandarin tone names 


a. Chinese names 
Tonal category 


ping XE shang Ł 
Register 
yinping(shéng) 
yin | [2 -F( )ordì 
yishéng & — 3 — shángsheng LEE 
or di sán sheng 
yángpíng(sheng | &-& 
yang Ez By F( ) or di 
èr sheng % — Z 
b. English names 
Tonal category 
ping F shăng Ł 
Register 
yin fÈ first tone 
third tone 
yang by second tone 


qu x 


yinqü [2 
yángqü Er X 


qu X 


qu X 


qu X 


qushéng & #& 
or di si sheng 
PUE: 


qu x 


fourth tone 


rù Ax 


yinr [2X 
yángrà Ez A. 


(8) 


qing #8 


qingsheng € 


qing € 


neutral tone 
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Contemporary research in Chinese dialects continues to make use of this traditional classifi- 
cation. The English term entering tone as a translation for ^.J& rüsheng reflects one meaning 
of A ru, ‘enter’, but not its sense in this compound. In the name of this tone, A rù is better 
interpreted as 'checked, withheld', yielding an adequate phonetic description of the way the 
air is checked in pronouncing the unreleased syllable-final stops which characterize rà tones 
across Chinese dialects (IPA symbol ~ for "no audible release", e.g. [p , t", k , ? ]). For A rà 
in the sense of 'check, withhold, keep inside', also compare the etymological (as well as 
graphical) cognates } néi ‘inside’ and 44 nd ‘send in; admit, allow in’ (Baxter 1992: 349, 557). 

The Chinese names for tones are unequivocal, but different systems exist for assigning 
numbers to tones. The two main schemes are: 


- the academic system, in which tone numbers follow the sequence of traditional tone 
categories; 

- the missionary system, which first numbers all high tone registers, then the low regis- 
ters, and treats the ru category separately. Ru tones may either be assigned separate 
numbers or be grouped together with similar-sounding tones. 


In Beijing Mandarin and in many other Mandarin dialects, a register distinction is retained 
for the ping tone only, and the ru category has disappeared. This explains the modern Chi- 
nese linguistic terms for the tones of Beijing Mandarin: yinping ‘high level’, yángpíng ‘low 
level’, shangshéng ‘rising tone’ and qushéng ‘going tone’. In language education, these tones 
are usually called di yi shéng ‘first tone’, di ér shéng ‘second tone’, di san shéng ‘third tone’ and 
di si shéng ‘fourth tone’. Note that these numbers differ from both of the numbering systems 
mentioned above; see Table 2.4. The qingsheng, or neutral tone, has no place in traditional 
tone categories. It is sometimes numbered as 0 or as 5, but often remains undocumented al- 
together (e.g. Xíng 2007: 111). 


The tone diagrams shown in Table 2.2 may be represented in the form of TONE 
LETTERS, as illustrated in Figure 2.5. In this stylized rendering, curves are 
rendered as straight lines, the four non-neutral tones are shown as if they are 
all of equal duration, volume is ignored, and the full extent of the rise in the 
second tone is not represented. The vertical axis is included to represent pitch 
levels 1 to 5, but the horizontal time axis is left out. 

Tone letters were created by Y.R. Chao (1930: 25, 1968: 25-26). Their use is 
widespread, e.g. in language education, and especially in Chinese dialectology. 
Tone letters have also been adopted, with minor modifications, in the Interna- 
tional Phonetic Alphabet (IPA 2015, Maddieson 1990). By way of illustration, the 
five sentences of example 2.1 are transcribed phonetically in example 2.2. Com- 
pare 8 2.2.4 and Table 2.6 for the use of tone letters in the transcription of 
sandhi. 


2.2.2 
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Yào ma. ‘We want mother’ 


2.2 [jag Nme | 


] 
[jaa N me 71] Yào má? ‘What do you want?’ 
[jaa N me J] Yào má. ‘I want a horse 
[jaa ^W me N] Yào mà. ‘You must scold him? 
[jag N me .|] Yàoma? ‘Do you want it?’ 


Figure 2.5 Tone letters for Beijing Mandarin 


IAN | 


first tone second tone third tone fourth tone neutral tone 


The neutral tone 


Despite its special features, the neutral tone is phonologically a fully-fledged 
tone on account of the minimal contrasts illustrated in example 2.1. 


Lá Yünzhong's & f^ (1995) overview includes a list of minimal contrasts between the neu- 
tral tone and the other tones (pp. 16-20) and a neutral-tone vocabulary of Beijing Mandarin 
(pp. 36-65). 


Being short and unstressed, the neutral tone does not constitute a pitch pattern 
by itself. In combination with other tones, however, it does form patterns in 
which it occupies a definite pitch height. These patterns are as follows. 


A In most cases, a preceding tone determines the pitch level of the neutral 
tone. Following first, second, third and fourth tone, the neutral tone is 
pronounced at pitch levels 2 (half-low), 3 (middle), 5 (high) and 1 (low), 
respectively. This is shown in Table 2.6, with citation forms on the left, and 
tones in context on the right. 


The example sentences feature four grammatical function words pronounced with the neu- 
tral tone. They are the suggestion particle ba (8 8.2.1), the perfective particle le (8 8.1.1.), 
the relevance particle ne (§ 8.2.3) and the subordinative particle de, here used aspectually 
(8 8.1.5). 
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The sentences in Table 2.6 illustrate how pattern A operates for two express- 
ions in sequence. The same pitch patterns apply to tonal sequences within a 
single expression, as illustrated in the examples below the Table. 


Figure 2.6 Pitch levels of the neutral tone 


14 34 
| 


tui'push' ba ‘suc’ Tui ba. ‘Just push? 
A] e A 
lái ‘come’ le ‘pr’ Lái le. ‘They have come’ 
A l d 
wo ‘I ne ‘RLV’ Wo ne? ‘So how about me?’ 

LJ 

e 

mai ‘sell’ de ‘sus’ Mai de. ‘They are for sale: 


- first and neutral tone: mama ‘mother’, geda ‘pimple’ 


[yl 
- second and neutral tone: [4:|]  yéye (paternal) granddad', xidojie ‘Miss’ 
- third and neutral tone: [II] ji&ie (elder) sister’, jidozi ‘dumpling’ 
N.I] 


- fourth and neutral tone: baba ‘father’, yisi ‘meaning’ 


2.2.3 


2.2.2 The neutral tone 21 


B At the beginning of a sentence, or clause, i.e. after a pause, the neutral 
tone is pronounced at pitch level 3 (middle), as in the following sentences: 
Jiu zhéiyang ba. ‘Let’s do it like this’, Bu qingchu. ‘It’s unclear’ 


C After a neutral tone, a neutral tone has the same pitch level as the preced- 
ing neutral tone. Thus in Qu Méiguo le. ‘They went to the United States’, 
both -guo and le are pronounced at pitch level 5 (high) on account of the 
third tone in Méi-.; and in Shi baba de. ‘It is father’s., the fourth tone in bà- 
determines pitch level 1 (low) in both -ba and de. 


The following example shows three neutral tones in sequence: 


23 Nà déi shi Zhongwén xi de le ba. 
that must be Chinese.language department SUB PF SUG 
‘That'll be from the Chinese Department, I guess: 


After the fourth tone in xi ‘department’, each of the particles de, le and ba are 
pronounced at pitch level 1 (low). 


Subsequent neutral tones may display a drop in intonation due to the prosody of the sen- 
tence. The intonation pattern of the sentence is independent of the shape of individual 
tones, but rather defines the range within which these tones are pronounced (§ 2.10). 

Neutral tones occur significantly less frequently in Taiwan Mandarin. Beijing expressions 
such as juéde ‘feel’ and xingqu ‘interest’ occur as juédé and xingqu in Taiwan. For speakers of 
Chinese languages without a neutral tone, such as Cantonese, mastering the pronunciation 
of the neutral tone in Mandarin often requires special attention. For the status of the neutral 
tone also compare Cheng (1973: 54-83). 


The transcription of tone 


Beijing Mandarin tones are represented in the Pinyin transcription by means of 
TONE SYMBOLS added as a diacritical mark above vowels. Like tone letters, tone 
symbols are stylized renderings of the pitch level trajectory of each tone. The 
first tone is represented by a horizontal line, or macron 7, e.g. in ba ‘rake’. The 
second tone is written as a diagonal line rising to the right, or acute accent ’, as 
in bá ‘pull up’. For the third tone, the vowel is combined with a caron symbol 
", e.g. bă ‘hold’. The fourth tone is transcribed with a falling diagonal line, or 
grave accent `, as in bà ‘father’. The lack of a tone symbol indicates that a sylla- 
ble is pronounced with a neutral tone, e.g. in the suggestion particle ba. 
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When tone symbols are combined with the letter i, the dot over the i is omitted, e.g. jijí ‘posi- 
tive’, zhiling ‘instruct’. For the diaeresis symbol " over the letter ti, however, the two dots 
remain intact in combination with tone symbols: nüxu ‘son-in-law’, fali ‘law’. 

The ISO standard stipulates straight lines of uniform thickness for all Pinyin tone sym- 
bols: — 7 N^ N (ISO 1982: 2). For printing purposes, the first tone symbol usually offers 
few problems. In Chinese printing traditions, the second and fourth tone symbols are repre- 
sented with symbols which are sharp at the top and broad at the base, ie. ^ and V, as in 
Iu and Jou. This graphical representation is didactically less intuitive because it suggests 
that the lower end is louder than the higher end; in fact the reverse applies for both tones 
(Figure 2.2). Outside China, second and fourth tone symbols are printed as acute and grave 
accents, which are broad at the top in many typefaces: 7 and \, as in lóu and lÓu. Also note 
that the third-tone symbol is pointed at the bottom, not rounded. In writing and printing it 
is distinct from the rounded breve symbol " used to indicate short vowels, e.g. in historical 
linguistic transcriptions: 6 is o with third tone, and 6 is o with a breve symbol. 

The Wade-Giles transcription indicates the neutral tone with an elevated full stop placed 
before the syllable: Pinyin ba is ‘pa in Wade-Giles. All other tones appear in Wade-Giles as su- 
perscript numbers following the syllable: Pinyin bà, bá, bd, bà correspond to Wade-Giles pa’, 
pa’, pa’, pa‘. For practical purposes, Pinyin spellings may be combined with tone numbers, 
e.g. in plain-text processing: ba (or bao), ba1, ba2, ba3, ba4. 

The visual effect of tone symbols and tone numbers is somewhat similar, as they depict 
tones as supplementary elements. For pedagogical purposes this is awkward in view of the 
full integration of tones in the Mandarin sound system. Among the major transcriptions for 
Mandarin, only Gwoyeu Romatzyh achieves graphical integration of (non-neutral) tones 
within the syllable, spelling the above forms as .ba, ba, bar, baa and bah. One drawback of this 
system is that the same tone may be represented in several different ways. 


The Pinyin transcription combines tone symbols with the vowels a, e, i, o, u and 
ü. A written syllable may contain more than one vowel, but only one tone sym- 
bol. The following rules apply for the placement of tone symbols: 


-  ifthe syllable contains just one written vowel, the tone symbol is placed 
on that vowel, e.g. ni *you', bang ‘help’, lù ‘green’; 

- for two written vowels, placement depends on the first vowel: 
a) after i, u or ü, the tone symbol is written over the second vowel, as in 
Jiang ‘talk’, hud ‘live’, lüè ‘slightly’; 
b) otherwise, the tone symbol comes over the first vowel, e.g. mdi ‘buy’, 
gour ‘hook’, shéi ‘who’; 

- in syllables with three written vowels, the tone symbol goes with the 
middle vowel, as in xido ‘small’ and gudi ‘blame’. 


2.2.4 
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Tone sandhi and neutralization 


The term SANDHI refers to the way in which speech sounds influence each 
other. When a native speaker of English pronounces in between as [1m batwi:n], 
the labial quality (use of the lips) of the b in between influences the preceding 
sound n, which is then pronounced as a labial as well: m. Examples of sandhi in 
Mandarin are the changes in the pronunciation of syllable endings under the 
influence of the -r suffix (88 2.7.2-2.7.5). 

In a tone language, tones may likewise influence each others’ pronunciation; 
this is called TONE SANDHI. One example that has been discussed is the variat- 
ion in pitch levels for the neutral tone depending on the preceding tone. In 
contrast, the way the third tone is realized depends on the following tone. The 
citation form for the third tone, from half-low to low to half-high (§ 2.2.1), is 
the least common form in actual speech. This pronunciation occurs only before 
a pause, i.e. at the end of a clause or sentence. In other contexts, the third tone 
behaves as follows. 


A Before the first, second and fourth tone, and also before a neutral tone (Fi- 
gure 2.6), the third tone is pronounced as a low falling tone, 21 (half-low to 
low) in terms of pitch levels. This variant is sometimes called HALF THIRD 
TONE. When the following tone is a second tone, the onset of this second 
tone is lowered to match the end of the third tone; in other words, the 
second tone is then realized with a steep rising pitch 15 (low to high). 


B Before another third tone, the third tone is pronounced as a second tone, 
i.e. with a rising pitch 35 (middle to high). 


These sandhi patterns are illustrated in Figure 2.7. Pattern B can occur recur- 
sively: nar ‘where, how come’, géi ‘give’, wò ‘I’, shër ‘aunt’ > Ndr géi wó shér? ‘How 
come you gave it to my aunt?’. When neutral tones occur between two third 
tones, the same pattern can still be applied in rapid speech: women ‘we’, zou ‘go 
away’ > women zou ‘we go away’; you ‘be there’ yi ‘a’, ge ‘item’, hdo de ‘good one’ > 
you yi ge hdo de ‘there is a good one’. 

With intervening neutral tones, application of the pattern is optional: we find both wómen 
zou and wómen zou for ‘we go away’. There is ample synchronic variation, e.g. wómen zou ~ 
wom zou ~ women zou ~ wóm zou ~ rfi zu ‘we go away’ (compare Chao 1968: 623-633); you yi ge 
hdo de ~ yóu yi ge hao de ~ yóu ge hao de ~ you ge hdo de ‘there is a good one’. See 8 9.1.2 for the 
variants without yi ‘a’. 
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Figure 2.7 Tone sandhi patterns with the third tone 


A | | 


hén ‘very’ gao ‘high’ hén gào ‘very high’ 
| /| 
ting ‘quite’ chén ‘heavy’ ting chén ‘quite heavy’ 
AA 
yé ‘also’ lan ‘lazy’ yé lan ‘also lazy’ 
| NI 
hdo ‘good’ pang ‘fat’ háo pang ‘very fat’ 


Conversely, the tones specified in patterns A and B will occur in sequence with- 
out sandhi whenever they are not constructed together, for instance when they 
belong to separate clauses, or are punctuated by a pause. The following exam- 
ples illustrate this difference. 
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With tone sandhi Without tone sandhi 

A jitishi ‘ninety’ [. J] jit, shí ‘nine, ten’ [L41] 
hdo qù ‘within easy reach’ [. | NJ] Hao, qù! ‘Okay, go!’ [AN] 

B W6 you. ‘I have got them’ [71.4] wò? You. ‘Me? I have got them’ [LA A] 
xiáng xidng ‘think for a moment’ [1A] xidng xidng ‘keep on thinking’ LA A] 


In short, these two tone sandhi patterns are automatic for elements which be- 
long together. 

There are additional sandhi patterns which occur optionally at a conversa- 
tional tempo, but less so in slow speech. The major cases are listed below, and 
illustrated in Figure 2.8. 


C After a second tone, another second tone is pronounced somewhat lower, 
with a rising pitch 24 (half-low to half-high). 


D When a fourth tone is followed by another fourth tone, the first fourth 
tone does not drop as low: its falling pitch is 53 (high to middle). 


E When following a first or a second tone, and simultaneously preceding a 
non-neutral tone, a second tone is pronounced with a high level pitch 55 
(high to high), i.e. as a first tone. Unlike patterns C and D, this difference 
can be represented in Pinyin: anmián yào ~ anmian yao ‘sleeping pills’. 


As before, these patterns occur in lexical expressions as well as in sequences 
within clauses. Compare the following cases: 


24 Pinyin IPA Meaning 
Pattern C 
tóuténg [trov ^] than A] ‘headache’ 
hái máng [xai ^] man A] ‘still busy’ 
Pattern D 
zàijiàn [tsai N ccen N] ‘goodbye’ 
kàn bào [kran N paa N] ‘read a newspaper’ 
Da Yué Jin [te Nuye Nccin NJ] ‘the Great Leap Forward’ 
Pattern E 
ünmián yào ~ āūnmiānyào [an |mjen |jaa N] ‘sleeping pills’ 
méi nd hdo ~ méi nā hdo [mene ] xa A] ‘didn’t hold on to’ 


Pattern E also affects second tones which are themselves derived from third 
tones in accordance with pattern B: 
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- with jit ‘nine’: jiu jiu jit ~ ji jit jit ‘number 9-9-9’; 

- nar ‘where, how come’, géi ‘give’; wò ‘I’, shér ‘aunt’ > Nár géi wó shér? ~ Nár 
gei wo shér? ‘How come you gave it to my aunt?’ 

-  géng- ‘block’ + -ză ‘prevent’ > géngzt ‘obstruct’; with cháng ‘intestines’ > 
chánggéngzü ~ chdnggéngzt ‘intestinal obstruction’ 


Figure 2.8 Optional tone sandhi patterns 


Pattern C 

bái ‘white’ táng ‘sugar’ bái tang ‘white sugar’ 
Pattern D 

tai ‘too’ kudi ‘fast’ tai kudi ‘too fast’ 
Pattern E 

jiēr ‘today’ méi ‘not be there’ tàng ‘soup’ Jiér mei tang. ‘There’s no soup today: 
chi ‘eat’ bái ‘white’ táng ‘sugar’ chi bai táng ‘eating white sugar’ 

qián ‘money’ hai ‘still’ you ‘be there’ Qián hài you. ‘The money's still there’ 
shéi ‘who’ néng ‘can’ gan ‘do’ Shéi néng gan? ‘Who can do it?’ 


Table 2.9 Lexical tone sandhi 
tones: 0 = neutral, 1 = first, 2 = second, 3 = third, 4 = fourth 


Citation form; before 0 or pause Before 1, 2, 3 Before 4 Other 


bù ‘not’ bu ~ bu bá-bu bushi ‘not to be’; resultative -bu- 
yi ‘one’ yl yt yi ge ‘one item’ 
qi ‘seven’ qi gi~qi qige ~ qtge ‘seven items’ 


ba ‘eight’ ba ba~ba  bage ~ bá ge ‘eight items’ 
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Pattern E is also illustrated in sentence 11.35: wó ye you guo ‘I have also had..’. It 
can occur with an intervening neutral tone, as in example 4.18: Késhi wó xidng... 
> Késhi wo xiang... ‘But I think..". In that example, the same pattern also occurs 


with a sequence of intervening neutral tones: kénéng hai jiao tamen bu lido ‘pro- 
bably you won't be able to teach them yet: 


Chinese dialectological practice follows the conventions laid down by Chao (1930) to record 
sandhi forms. It makes use of a double notation to reflect (1) citation form, or underlying 
tone, with the vertical axis placed to the right; followed by (2) phonetic realization, with the 
vertical axis placed to the left. Example: da NA yue NI jin N for Da Yué Jin ‘Great Leap 
Forward'. Note that when the citation form coincides with phonetic realization, the tone is 
transcribed as a citation form. In the IPA format, in variance with the Chinese tradition, the 
position of the vertical axis has been standardized to appear on the right. 


Sandhi is to be distinguished from neutralization. NEUTRALIZATION is the phe- 
nomenon that a contrast which is regularly made in a given language is not 
made, or cannot be made, in certain positions. Thus English makes a regular 
distinction between the vowels sounds [e] and [1], e.g. in bet [bet] and bit [bit], 
but in many forms of English the distinction is not so clear-cut when the vowel 
is unstressed. For the word inquire this is evident from variant pronunciations 
[tgk^wazr] ~ [mk^wa:irr]; as also evidenced in a variation in spelling, enquire 
and inquire. Phrased in linguistic terms, the difference in vowel height between 
English [e] and [1] may be neutralized in unstressed positions. 

In Mandarin, pattern B is a clear case of neutralization since in a given posi- 
tion (preceding a third tone, and without intervening pause), the regular dis- 
tinction between second and third tone is never made. Pattern E likewise de- 
fines a position in which a contrast may disappear, namely, that between first 
and second tone. But here the possibility of realizing this distinction also re- 
mains. Realizing the contrast is somehow more cumbersome in this position, 
as demonstrated by the unease of native speakers when asked to slowly enunci- 
ate the word for ‘intestinal obstruction’ mentioned above. Pattern B neutralizes 
the contrast between - géng- and - géng- , and due to pattern E, the contrast be- 
tween - geng- and - géng- , as well as - geng- , is hard to realize. 


In addition, the vowel sound may be neutralized for lip rounding (8 2.8.3). 


The expressions bu ‘not’, yi ‘one’, qi ‘seven’ and bà ‘eight’ are exceptional for 
having individual sandhi forms. They show some similarity in their patterns, 
which are summarized in Table 2.9. 
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bu ‘not’ 


- Preceding first, second or third tone, the word for ‘not’ is pronounced bu: 
bu shén ‘not deep’, bu bdo ‘not thin’, bu Ian ‘not lazy’. Bu is also the citation 
form. 

- Before a pause or a neutral tone, the pronunciation is likewise bu: Wó xiang 
bu. ‘I think not’, Wò shuo bù ne. ‘Well I'd say no’. 

- Preceding a fourth tone, ‘not’ is pronounced as bu: bu gui ‘not expensive’, 
bu tai shén ‘not too deep’. 

- Before the verb shi ‘be’ (with a neutral tone), the pronunciation is likewise 
bú: bú shi ‘not to be’. 

-  Inresultative verbs (§ 10.4), the negation is bu, with a neutral tone: shuo bu 
qingchu ‘cannot say clearly’, xidngxiang bu dao ‘cannot imagine’, duibuqi 
‘Tam sorry”. 


The above patterns always apply. In addition, there is an optional but very fre- 
quent variant for bu ‘not’, pronounced as bu, with a neutral tone. This form 
appears in normal speech tempos and in all positions: bu shén ‘not deep’, bu bdo 
‘not thin’, bu lán ‘not lazy’, bu gui ‘not expensive’, duibuqi ‘sorry’, Yào bu, jiu suan 
le. ‘Otherwise, just forget about it’ 


yi ‘one’ 


- The citation form yi appears before a pause or neutral tone: san fen zhi yi 
‘one third’ in example 2.5; sanshi yi le ‘that makes thirty one’. 

- Preceding first, second or third tone, the pronunciation is yi: yi tian ‘one 
day’ in sentence 2.6, yi céng ‘one layer’, yi bën shi ‘one book’. 

- Preceding a fourth tone, the pronunciation is yí, e.g. yi ban ‘one half’ in 2.5 
and yí yé ‘one night’ in 2.6. 

- Before ge ‘item’, with a neutral tone, the pronunciation is likewise yf: yi ge 
yué 'one month' in example 2.7. 

- Apart from yi ‘one’ with the variants yí and yi, the related forms yi ‘a, one 
or other, a certain’ (8 9.1.2) and yf ‘one item’ (8 9.1.3) may be distinguished. 


Many instances of tone sandhi with bü are scattered among the examples in 
this book. The following examples illustrate canonical and sandhi forms of yi 


2.5 B yiban de liiguan dou piányi, dàgài san fen zhi yi 
compare general SUB hotel all cheap approximate three divide SUB one 
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<m> huózhé yi ban yishang «m», piányi hén duo <m>. 


mm maybe one half above mm cheap very much mm 


"They are even cheaper than normal hotels, about a third «mm», or by more than half 
<mm>, much cheaper anyway <mm>.’ 

2.6 Erqié ne, zhéi ge, wó zài  Sülián dai le yl tian yí yè 
moreover RLV this item 1.SG be.at Soviet.Union stay PF one sky one night 
dào méi you péng dào  hahaha-cháojià de  «hehl- 
nevertheless not.EX be.there bump attain hahaha-quarrel SUB wow 


"What's more, eh, I stayed in the Soviet Union for a day and a night, but I didn't come 
across anyone quarreling <wow!>.’ 

2.  Yinwei tà shud hái shi yao tiqidn yi ge yue. 
because 3 speak still be will advance one item month 


‘Because he said we had to do this one month in advance anyway: 


With qi ‘seven’ and bd ‘eight’, use of the sandhi forms qi and bá is optional but 
widespread: 


qi ‘seven’ 


- Preceding a fourth tone, qi ‘seven’ may be pronounced as qi: qi yè ~ qí yè 
‘seven nights’, giyué ~ qíyuè July’. 

- The same variation between qi and qi also occurs before ge ‘item’, with a 
neutral tone: qi ge xido dirér ~ qi ge xiáo dirér ‘the Seven Dwarfs’. 


ba ‘eight’ 


- Preceding a fourth tone, bà ‘eight’ can also be pronounced with a second 
tone, bá: bādù ~ bádü ‘octave’, bayué ~ bayue ‘August’. 

- Before ge ‘item’, with a neutral tone, the same variation between bà and bá 
occurs: bà ge míngzi ~ bá ge míngzi ‘eight names’. 


In combination with reduplication, we find a number of special tone sandhi and 
other tonal phenomena. These will be discussed in the chapter on morphology: 
see § 10.5.2 for adjectives such as hdohaor ‘very good’; §10.5.4 for kinship terms 
like ndinai ‘parental grandma’; and §10.5.5 for the endearment tones in mama 
‘mummy’ . 

In pattern E above we saw chánggéngzü ^ chánggengzü ‘intestinal obstruction’ 
as an example of a tonal contrast in a position where it may be neutralized in 
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normal speech tempos, but can be present in careful enunciation. There are 
more such positions where a given tonal contrast is harder to make and to dis- 
cern than elsewhere. One example is the position after a third tone, where the 
distinction between neutral tone and first tone amounts to a mere difference in 
length, since in both cases the half third tone is followed by a tone at the high- 
est pitch level: [. | 1] and [. | |]. Such variation occurs e.g. for yijing ~ yijing ‘al- 
ready’, shdgud ~ shágua ‘fool’, Qing ta. ~ Qing ta. ‘Invite him. ~ ‘Invite ’m’. In much 
the same way, the half third tone and the neutral tone are sometimes hard to 
distinguish after a fourth tone, where both have low pitch: [N _|] and [N.I]. 


Also note that this type of neutralization is even more common for speakers who pronounce 
the half third tone before a pause (§ 2.2.1). 


Examples: ziji ~ ziji ‘self’; Yào ni. ~ Yào ni. ‘They want you’. Much the same phe- 
nomenon occurs after a first tone, where the difference between [. |] and |]. ] is 
largely a matter of length, e.g. biaozhün ~ biaozhun ‘standard’, shen dir ~ shen 
diar 'a little deeper'. Before a second tone, the contrast between first and sec- 
ond tone may be problematic because, in accordance with pattern C, the second 
tone is pitched relatively high in that position. Thus huashí *marble' may be 
mistaken for huáshí 'talcum'; and suirán alternates with suírán for 'although'. 
One remarkable case is Hao qii! ~ Háo qi! ‘Good shot!’ in ball games, where Bei- 
jing Mandarin regularly has first or second tone instead of the expected third 
tone for háo ‘good’, 


The last example may be compared to the second tone variant given by Chao (1968: 582) for 
hdoxié ~ hdoxié ‘quite a few’. In addition, there is much lexical variation between a first tone 
in Beijing and a second tone in Taiwan Mandarin, especially after palatal initials. Examples: 
botdo ~ botáo ‘great waves’, gongjt ~ gongjí ‘attack’, jügong ~ jgong ‘bow, bend at the waist’, 
shéngxi ~ shéngxi ‘bear interest’, wéixidn ~ wéixidn ‘dangerous’, xingqi (also xingqi) ^ xingqí, 
zhudjing ~ zhudjing ‘my wife’ (§ 4.3). 


Consonants, semivowels, vowels and syllables 


In the articulation of CONSONANTS, such as k and s, the airstream escaping 
from the lungs is blocked or quite audibly constricted. To pronounce VOWELS, 
e.g. a and o, the airstream passes through the mouth in a relatively unobstruct- 
ed fashion. SEMIVOWELS (also GLIDES, or APPROXIMANTS) such as y in yet and 
w in was occupy a middle position between these two modes of articulation, dis- 
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playing a moderate degree of constriction of the airstream: not as close as with 
consonants, but less open than with vowels. 

The Mandarin SYLLABLE is defined here as a tone-bearing unit. Traditionally 
the syllable is divided into a tone (shengdiào 5 3|), an initial (shéngmi # Œ) 
and a final (yiinmti $A FF); see Table 2.10. 


The INITIALS (shengmü #4) of Mandarin are consonants, e.g. b-, sh-, and z-; 
these constitute an optional part of the syllable. A FINAL (yùnmù #4 t) mini- 
mally contains a NUCLEUS (yünfà # /& ), which is usually a vowel. The combi- 


nation of tone and nucleus is present in every syllable. Within the final, the nu- 
cleus may be preceded by a MEDIAL (jiéyin 4} È or yüntóu #4 34), and followed 
by a CODA (yünwéi #4 Æ). Initials and medials will be treated in 8 2.4, finals in 
8 2.5. The RHYME (yùn #4) may be defined as the nucleus combined with the co- 
da (if any); but the rhyme traditionally includes tone, and optionally a medial 
element. 


Table 2.10 The Mandarin syllable 


Tone shengdiào 3 35] 


Final yànmü 88 £ 


Rhyme yin #4 


Initial Medial Nucleus Coda 
jièyin -È or 
yüntóu #8 A 


shengmü AE yünfü #8 Jf yünwéi 3R Æ 


Examples 
à ‘actinium’ a 
wa ‘dig’ u a 
wan ‘bay’ u a n 
guan ‘crown’ g u a n 


A treatment of Mandarin speech sounds in terms of syllables is recommendable in language 
education. Linguistically, the descriptive and theoretical need for the notion of a syllable is 
questionable (Ebeling 1978: 18). On the Chinese syllable, see Baxter (1992: 6-7, 33-35). Kra- 
tochvil (1968: 23, 47-51) compares the traditional Chinese analysis with Western phono- 
logical approaches. 
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Initials and medials 


Table 2.11 is an inventory of the consonants and semivowels in Beijing Man- 
darin. These are described here predominantly in terms of their ARTICULAT- 
ION: the way sounds are formed by the speech organs. For each speech sound, 
this description specifies one or more ARTICULATORS, the organs producing the 
sound; a PLACE OF ARTICULATION, the location in or near the mouth where the 
sound is formed; and a MANNER OF ARTICULATION, the way the airstream be- 
haves at the place of articulation. 

For example, consider the pronunciation of the English sound k in skin. If we 
pronounce this k sound carefully, paying attention to the movements of the 
mouth, the back part of the tongue may be felt to move upward against the soft 
palate. The airstream is blocked in this position, and considerable pressure is 
built up behind the oral constriction. The speech sound is produced by releas- 
ing this obstruction in a sudden movement. In this example, the articulators 
are the back of the tongue and the velum, or soft palate; this gives us a velar 
place of articulation; and the manner of articulation is called plosive, i.e. an ab- 
rupt and audible release of the airstream from the lungs. 

Most of the speech sounds described in this section can only serve as initials 
in the Mandarin syllable. The exceptions are: 


-  thesemivowels y [j, u] and w [w], which only occur as medials; 

-  theconsonant n [n], serving either as an initial or as a coda; 

- the consonant -ng [n] and the semivowel -r [ 4], which only occur as co- 
das, either by themselves or combined as -ngr [1] (8 2.7.3). 


In English, a distinction is commonly made between two manners of articulat- 
ion for consonants: voiced and voicelss. The VOICED consonants are articulated 
with vibrating vocal folds, e.g. b andj in back and junk; and VOICELESS (also: UN- 
VOICED) consonants are those which are articulated without vibration of the 
vocal folds, e.g. p and ch in pack and chunk. The difference can be observed by 
laying the fingertips at one's throat to feel the presence (b, j) and absence 
(p, ch) of vibration of the vocal folds. Most English voiceless consonants are also 
aspirated; that manner of articulation will be discussed presently. 
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Table 2.11 Inventory of consonants and semivowels 
By articulator 
Labial Apical Frontal Dorsal 
By place of articulation 
By manner of articulation Labial Dental Retroflex Palatal Velar 
Plosive 
Voiceless unaspirated b- d- g- 
Voiceless aspirated p- t- k- 
Fricative 
Voiceless unaspirated f- s- sh- X- h- 
Voiceless aspirated r- 
Affricative 
Voiceless unaspirated Z- zh- j- 
Voiceless aspirated c- ch- q- 
Nasal m- -n- -ng 
Lateral l- 
Semivowel w- -r y- 
Hyphens indicate use as initial, coda, or both; e.g. m- is an initial (méi ‘beautiful’); -ng is a 


final (rang ‘let’), and -n- may be either, or both (ní ‘mud’, yin ‘recite’, nin ‘(honorific) you’). 


Figure 2.12 Speech organs and speech sounds 


Anatomical names 
(nostrils) 

nasal cavity 

lips 

teeth 

alveolar ridge 

hard palate 

soft palate, velum 


sa Hho ao FP 


uvula 


a 


tip of the tongue, apex 
blade of the tongue 
back of the tongue 


ae Se 


(epiglottis) 
. (trachea) 
(esophagus) 


> B B 


vocal folds, vocal cords 


Phonetic terms 


nasal 
labial 
dental 
alveolar 
palatal 
velar 
uvular 
apical 
frontal 
dorsal 
(epiglottal) 


AN 


voiced 


Expressions in parentheses are less relevant for the description of Mandarin speech sounds. 
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In Mandarin, this distinction between voiced and voiceless consonants is of 
little relevance, even though it exists marginally. Instead, the major division is 
that between UNASPIRATED consonants, b-, d-, g-, z-, zh-, j-; and ASPIRATED 
consonants, p-, t-, k-, c-, ch-, q-. Both sets consist of voiceless sounds only. The 
linguistic term aspirated, i.e. literally ‘breathed at’, suggests that the sound of 
these vowels is produced by an excess of air pressure from the lungs. The Man- 
darin sound is more economical: it is largely a matter of delaying the onset of 
voice in the rest of the syllable, i.e. in most cases in the following vowel. 

The pronunciation of ta can accordingly be described as a t sound, followed 
by a momentary void, which is followed by the onset of voice in a. In the short 
moment between the release of the plosive sound t- and the onset of the vowel 
-ã, tongue and lower jaw are set in the position needed to pronounce the vowel, 
and air is already escaping from the lungs; but the vocal folds are not vibrating 
yet. This short voiceless vowel sounds like a breathy h, and it may carry some 
friction. Learners of Mandarin whose mother tongue has no aspiration may 
find it useful to concentrate on delaying the onset of voice. In Mandarin aspira- 
tion, the consonant need not be released with extra force. 

In the transcription of unaspirated and aspirated stops (i.e. plosive conso- 
nants, 8 2.4.2), the Pinyin transcription makes use of letters from the Roman al- 
phabet which represent a contrast between voiced and voiceless consonants in 
many languages, including English. Other spelling systems, notably Wade-Giles, 
represent Mandarin unaspirated stops as p, t and k while representing aspi- 
ration with an apostrophe: 


Unaspirated Aspirated 
Pinyin b,d,g p tk 
Wade-Giles DEK pt, k 


To the non-native ear, the Mandarin pronunciation of the unaspirated conso- 
nants, b-, d-, g-, z-, zh- and j-, may come across as having a soft or subdued 
quality. This is because these consonants allow no interruption whatsoever be- 
fore the onset of voice in the rest of the syllable, for even the slightest delay 
would be heard as aspiration in Mandarin. 
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Consonants by place of articulation 


The following groups may be distinguished: 
Labials: b-, p-, m-, f-, w- IPA [p p^ m f w] 


LABIALS are formed with one or both lips. B-, p-, m- and w- are articulated with 
both lips, and hence called BILABIALS; b- is an unaspirated stop and p- is its 
aspirated counterpart. Mandarin m- is a nasal, i.e. a sound made by making air 
pass through the nose, just as for English m. The f- is a voiceless LABIODENTAL 
fricative, formed by placing the lower lip against the upper teeth, just like f in 
English. The semivowel w- is usually bilabial and rounded; compare 8 2.6. 


Dentals and alveolars: d-,t-,-n-,l-,z-,c-,s- IPA [t t^ nl ts ts? s] 


For DENTALS, the articulators are the back of the upper teeth and the tip of the 
tongue. D- and t- are unaspirated and aspirated dental stops. For nasal -n- and 
lateral l- the place of articulation is likewise clearly dental, i.e. slightly more 
forward than the alveolar n and | sounds found in common forms of English. 

Velarization (i.e. articulation in the same position, but with the back of the 
tongue raised) is quite common for n and l in English, e.g. in American varieties. 
It also occurs in Taiwan Mandarin, but is avoided in the Beijing standard. Some 
palatalization (i.e. articulation in the same position, but with the blade of the 
tongue raised) does occur for - n- and I-, especially for -n in coda position, e.g. 
in fan ‘food’ [fan N] ~ [fani NJ]. 

Syllables ending in -n are quite commonly pronounced with a nasal vowel 
in normal speech tempos, making the consonant itself optional, e.g. fàn 'food' 
[fan N] > [fan N] ~ [fa N]. In exceptional cases even this nasal quality disap- 
pears: [fă N] > [fa N] (8 2.11). 

In Table 2.11 the consonants z- , c- , and s- are grouped with the dentals. Since 
their actual place of articulation is somewhat further back, at the alveolar ridge 
(behind the upper front teeth), they are called ALVEOLAR consonants. All three 
are voiceless. Z- and c- are voiceless unaspirated and voiceless aspirated affri- 
cates. S- is a voiceless fricative which has no voiced counterpart: voiced [z] does 
not occur as an initial in Beijing Mandarin. 
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Retroflex sounds: zh-, ch-, sh-, r-, -r IPA [ts ts $3] 


The term RETROFLEX literally means ‘bent back’, referring to the position of 
the tip of the tongue just behind the alveolar ridge. Despite the term, retroflex 
sounds need not be pronounced by curling the tip of the tongue, as long as the 
tongue is drawn slightly back. 


For objections to the term retroflex in phonetic descriptions, see Ladefoged & Maddieson 
(1996: 153), who conclude from articulatory data that Mandarin sh- is a (laminal) flat post- 
alveolar sibilant. The traditional term retroflex is maintained here for the affricates, the frica- 
tives and the semivowel in this series, as well as the phonological contrast; compare 8 2.8.2. 


Zh- and ch- are the unaspirated and aspirated affricates; both are voiceless. Sh- 
is a fricative; its retroflex articulation gives it a slightly deeper, less sharply 
hissing quality than English sh in should. The Mandarin fricative sh- is except- 
ional in having a voiced counterpart, spelled as Pinyin r-. Initial r- allows some 
variation in height (i.e. jaw aperture); in Beijing it is usually a fricative (more 
closed) rather than a semivowel (more open). Syllable-final -r, on the other 
hand, is a regular semivowel [4]. Acoustically, this retroflex semivowel resem- 
bles both r sounds in American English roar [19:1]. See 8 2.7 for more phonetic 
details on -r. 


Palatals: j-, q-, x-, y- IPA [cc c^ ç j/u] 


For PALATAL sounds, the articulators are the blade, just behind the tip of the 
tongue, and the hard palate. The tip of the tongue itself is inactive, i.e. left be- 
hind the lower teeth, when the blade is raised to produce these sounds. J- and 
q- are both voiceless affricates, unaspirated and aspirated; x- is a voiceless fri- 
cative. 

In Pinyin spelling, the letter y represents two different semivowels. One is [j], 
articulated with spread lips like English y- in year: yáng [jay ^1] ‘goat’; yánse 
[jen ^1 sva -|] ‘color’. The other semivowel is rounded, [uy], like German j- in the 
word Jüdisch ‘Jewish’. This sound can be produced by saying y- in year while 
holding the lips in a whistling position. In terms of spelling, this rounded semi- 
vowel occurs only before -u and -ong: yú [uy ^1] ‘fish’, yuar [yyey N] ‘patio’, 
yong [yon NJ] ‘use’. 
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Velars: g- , k-, h-, -ng IPA [k k^ x 5] 


VELARS are formed with the back of the tongue at the soft palate, or velum, as 
for English k. Mandarin g- and k- are voiceless stops, aspirated and unaspirated, 
and h- is likewise voiceless. 

Unlike English h, Mandarin h- never appears as a voiceless vowel, but always 
has audible friction. Similar friction is found e.g. in the j of Spanish ajo ‘garlic’. 
Even though Mandarin h- is usually grouped together with g-, k- and -ng ina 
velar series, it is actually pronounced further back, near the uvula: h- is a voice- 
less uvular fricative [x]. 

Mandarin - ng is a nasal velar like English ng in long. It appears only as a coda, 
ie. in syllable-final position (8 2.8.2). 


Consonants by manner of articulation 


The 25 items mentioned in the previous section are rearranged below accord- 
ing to their manner of articulation. In other words, each group represents one 
particular way in which the airstream escapes from the lungs through the 
mouth and/or nose. 


Stops: b-, p-, d-, t-, g-, k- IPA [p p^ t t^ k k^] 


As mentioned in 8 2.4, STOPS, or PLOSIVE consonants, are formed by having the 
articulators close off the airstream momentarily at the place of articulation, 
build up pressure, then release the obstruction. Mandarin distinguishes three 
places of articulating stops: labial, dental and velar; and two stops at each posit- 
ion: unaspirated b- , d- , g- and aspirated p- , t- , k-. 


Fricatives: f-, s-, sh- , r-, x-, h- IPA [f s $ z c x] 


FRICATIVES are formed by narrowing the distance between the articulators to 
produce audible friction at that position as the air escapes from the lungs. Man- 
darin has five voiceless fricatives, i.e. labiodental f-, alveolar s-, retroflex sh-, 
palatal x- and uvular h-; and one voiced fricative, retroflex r-. 


Affricates: z-, c-, zh-, ch-, j-, q- IPA [ts ts” ts tsb cc cc] 


An AFFRICATE is a stop immediately followed by a fricative at the same place of 
articulation. Examples of affricates are English j in jump, Spanish ch in chica 
‘girl’ and German pf in pfeifen ‘whistle’. In releasing the stop part of the affri- 
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cate, the articulators do not move apart in a sudden release as in regular stops, 
but keep the narrow distance needed to realize the fricative part of the affri- 
cate. In Mandarin all affricates are voiceless. Pairs of unaspirated and aspirated 
affricates are available in three positions: alveolar z-, c-; retroflex zh-, ch-; and 
palatal j-, q-. 

Stops, fricatives and affricates are collectively known as OBSTRUENTS. We 
may, for example, distinguish palatal obstruents, j-, q-, x-, from velar obstru- 
ents, g-, k-, h-. 


Nasals: m-, -n-, -ng IPA [m n g] 


In forming NASALS, the airstream from the lungs is diverted to escape fully or 
partially through the nose. The Mandarin nasals are labial m-, which occurs as 
an initial only; dental n, serving both as initial and as coda; and velar - ng, which 
only occurs as a coda. Partial nasality, with some air escaping through the 
mouth, occurs in Mandarin vowels (8 2.11). The consonants m-, -n- and -ng 
however are fully nasal, exactly as in English. This can be tested by attempting 
to produce these sounds while pinching the nostrils. With this obstruction, air 
pressure will build up in the nasal cavity rather than escape from the mouth. 


Lateral: l- IPA [I] 


A lateral sound is produced by blocking off the airstream with the tongue, but 
only in the center, so that the air can still escape through the mouth over the 
sides of the tongue. In Mandarin as in English, voiced l- is the only lateral 
speech sound. 


Semivowels: w-, y-, -r IPA [w j/u 4] 


As mentioned above ($ 2.3), semivowels are formed by moderately constraining 
the flow of air through the mouth at different places of articulation. Mandarin 
w- is a bilabial semivowel. The letter y- represents two palatal semivowels: one 
spread, approximating i; and the other rounded, approximating ü; details are 
given in § 2.6. The retroflex semivowel -r [1] appears as a coda only; see 8 2.7. 


Finals 


All Mandarin finals contain a vowel, except for finals formed with the seven 
buzzers, or voiced fricatives (8 2.5.4). Vowels may be single or composite. For 
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single vowels, as in yi ‘one’ and wi ‘five’, the speech organs are held in the same 
position throughout. Diphthongs progress from one vowel into another, as in 
do ‘boil’ and wa ‘dig’. For triphthongs, vowel progression includes an interme- 
diate stage: wai 'crooked', yao 'bite'. Note that there is no direct correlation be- 
tween the number of vowels in actual pronunciation and the number of Pinyin 
vowels (a, e, i, o, u, ü) in the written representation of the same final. For ex- 
ample, both e and ei may stand for diphthongs (IPA [wA] and [e1]). 


In addition, the vowel system displays variations in pronunciation in which single vowels are 
realized as diphthongs, and vice versa. The same phenomenon is found in many languages; 
compare pronunciations of the personal pronoun I such as [ai] in British and American stan- 
dards, and [a] in the southern US. The Pinyin system occasionally uses different spellings, 
e.g. wen and -un; weng and - ong; and -e and -o for vowel variations without phonemic status 
(8 2.8.3). Similar variation exists between single vowels and combinations of a glide and a vo- 
wel. Again, this is well attested cross-linguistically; compare e.g. English due AE [du:] ~ BE 
[dju:]. A Mandarin example is yú ‘fish’, for which [y ~]] and [uy ^1] co-occur. For more ex- 
amples, and details about Pinyin spelling variation for i/y, ü/y and u/w, see 8 2.6. 


The acoustic characteristics of a single vowel are determined to a considerable 
extent by the part of the tongue occupying the highest position in the oral ca- 
vity when that vowel is pronounced. Anatomically, this position is controlled by 
movements of the tongue as well as the lower jaw. Phonetically, the vertical 
position of the articulator is known as VOWEL HEIGHT. In Mandarin we will dis- 
tinguish HIGH, MID and Low vowels. Vowels illustrating this difference in 
English are those in mean, men and man; alternative names, reflecting jaw aper- 
ture, are CLOSE, MID and OPEN vowels. In similar fashion, the horizontal posit- 
ion of the highest point of the tongue determines FRONT, CENTRAL and BACK 
vowels, exemplified in English by the three subsequent vowels of the word me- 
taphor. See 8 2.8.3 and Appendix A for details. 

Vowel sounds are also determined by the degree of lip rounding. ROUNDED 
vowels, as in English glue and glow, are pronounced with pursed lips; in the pro- 
nunciation of SPREAD vowels the lips are relaxed, e.g. in fit and fat. Rounded 
vowels in Mandarin display different degrees of rounding, as will be specified 
below. Other factors determining the acoustic identity of vowels include rhoti- 
city (8 2.7) and nasality ($ 2.11). 

In the following sections, "a sounds", "e sounds", et cetera, are labels loosely 
based on Pinyin spelling conventions, with few phonetic or phonological impli- 
cations. 


2.5.1 


2.5.2 
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a sounds 
-a, -al, - an, - ang, - ao IPA [e a1 an ay a9] 


The vowel sound of the Mandarin -a final is midway between two low English a- 
vowels, i.e. a in man and a in art. English speakers may be tempted to use the 
latter vowel, but this is too far back; and the optional rounding which may ac- 
company the English vowel (e.g. art [pat] in American English) must be avoided 
in Mandarin. Examples: mà ‘mother’, fadd ‘developed’. 

The a in the finals -ai and -an is a low front vowel [a]. An effort to realize ad- 
vanced tongue position is required for speakers of English. Also note that the a 
sound of English man [men] is sufficiently advanced, but not low enough. 
Starting from this position, the Mandarin sound may be produced by dropping 
the lower jaw. Examples: ài ‘love’, paimài ‘auction’, ndinai (paternal) grandma’; 
ban ‘stiff, mantdn ‘talk over’, hànshan ‘undershirt’. 

In -ang and -ao, the letter a corresponds to a low back vowel [a], as in English 
art, but never rounded. Examples: háng ‘row’, zhanglang ‘cockroach’; zdo ‘early’, 
tdopdo ‘run away’. 


e sounds 
-e, -ei, -en, -eng IPA [ya/a e1 on an] 


The Mandarin final -e is spelled with a single letter, but pronounced as a diph- 
thong, starting in [v] and ending in [A]. The [v] vowel is the spread (i.e. not 
rounded) counterpart of [o]. It may be produced by saying French eau ‘water’, 
but with lips spread. The [a] vowel at the end of the diphthong is that of English 
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fun. Examples: lè ‘be amused’, hégé ‘qualify’. 


When this final is used independently, i.e. without initial, written in Pinyin as plain e with a 
tone, a voiced uvular fricative onset [v] may be heard in the Beijing colloquial (§ 2.11), e.g. 
è [kya N] ‘hungry’, éxin [sya _| cin” |] ‘nauseated’, 


Pinyin -e also represents a different final, e.g. in the subordinative particle de, 
the perfective particle le, and for both vowels in the interrogative pronoun shé- 
me ‘what’. Here -e is not a diphthong, but a single vowel [a]: de [ta-|], le [la-|], 
shéme [sa ^ ma |]. This vowel is called a SCHWA; both horizontally and vertical- 
ly, it occupies a middle position in the oral cavity, and it is spread. Examples of 
schwa in English are the first and the last vowel in grammatical [gom aet^ikol]. 


2.5.3 
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In many languages schwa sounds occur as neutralized vowel contrasts; Mandarin is no ex- 
ception (§ 2.9.2). 


The final -ei is the same diphthong as in English play and state. Examples: shéi 
‘who’; féiméi ‘fertile’. In the final -en, the vowel sound is a schwa, just like the 
final vowels in English oven and eaten. Examples: nén ‘tender’, genbén ‘essence’. 
The final -eng has a vowel [a] as in English fun and must. Examples: feng ‘wind’, 
gengsheng ‘revive’, déngdéng ‘et cetera’. 


i sounds 
-i, - in, - ing, -ia - iai, - ian, - iang - iao, -ie, - iu, -iong 
IPA [i in 15 je jai jen jen jaa je joo uon] 


The i sounds are written in Pinyin as i or y, or both; spelling details will be 
given in $ 2.6. In the finals -i and -in, the vowel sounds are identical. They re- 
semble the vowels of English me and mean, but are always short. Examples: ni 
‘you’, píqi ‘temperament’; yin ‘print’, xinxin ‘confidence’. In the final -ing, the i 
sound is the same as that in English ring. Examples: bing 'illness', mingling 'or- 


, 


der’. 


In Taiwan Mandarin, the [i] vowel is found not just in the finals -i and -in, but frequently in 
the final -ing as well. 


The finals -ia and -iao sound like -a and -ao preceded by the semivowel [j], i.e. 
the English y sound of yard and yes. In the final -iang the a sound is central 
rather than back, i.e. more often [jen] than [jan]. Examples: ya ‘run over’, giaqia 
‘exactly’; lido ‘chat’, qiáomiào ‘ingenious’; liang ‘measure’, xiángxiàng ‘imagine’. 

The final -ian is pronounced like the English name for the Japanese currency 
unit, the yen. Examples: yan ‘tobacco’, tidnxian ‘aerial’. 


In contrast to the final -üan (8 2.5.7), Beijing Mandarin does not retain a variant with [a] for 
the final -ian: there is no [jan], only realizations with a raised vowel [e]. Realization of /a/as 
[e] is conditioned by the simultaneous presence of a preceding high front semivowel [ j, u] 
and a coda -n. The Pinyin spelling -ian is not only historically sound (Pulleyblank 1991: 14) 
but also relevant synchronically, since combinations of expressions in -ian with the suffix -r 
yield the final -iar [jeq] (8 2.7.2). 


In the final -ie, the vowel sound likewise coincides with that in English yen. Ex- 
amples: tié ‘iron’, jiéjié ‘node’. 
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The pronunciation of the final -iu approaches that of the first syllable of 

yoga in American English. The rounding at the end of this Mandarin final is not 
strong. Examples: ji ‘nine’, youxit ‘outstanding’. 
To a greater degree than with other finals, the pronunciation of the final -iu may vary for 
different tones. With first or second tone, the -i- tends to be a real vowel, which is followed 
by schwa and a semivowel: -iu [iow]. Examples: xii ‘repair’, niú ‘cow’. With third and fourth 
tone, -i- is more often a semivowel followed by two vowels: [jou]. Examples: jii ‘liquor’, liù 
‘six’. The reading pronunciation [iu] must be avoided with any of these four tones, but this 
realization does occur with a neutral tone in Beijing Mandarin. 


In the final -iong, -i- represents the ti sound [y], which is formed by pursing the 
lips while saying the i sound of English me [mi']. This Mandarin final is used 
only with palatal initials. Jiong, qiong, xiong and yong are all pronounced with 
initial lip rounding, but the following -o- represents a more central and slightly 
less rounded u sound [o]; also compare the final -ong below. Examples: qióng 
‘poor’, xiongyóng ‘turbulent’. 

The final *-iai appears to be restricted to the Classical Chinese expression ydi E ‘cliff and 
mainly to Taiwan Mandarin. The Beijing equivalent is yd ‘cliff , e.g. in the following idiom: 
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xuányá là má 
overhanging.cliff rein.in horse 


'rein in at the last moment, hold back just in time' 


Speakers from Beijing confronted with the dictionary spelling ydi have suggested reading it 
as [je 1] (i.e. Pinyin yé), not [jai 1]; conversely, when confronted with the pronunciation 
[jai 7], this will be heard as either yé or lái. 


The seven buzzers: alveolar and retroflex - i IPA [z z] 


Just like other initials, the alveolar and retroflex obstruents (z-, c-, s-; zh- , ch-, 
sh- , r-) can be followed by vowels, as in cà ‘rub’, sóng ‘deliver’ and shéi ‘who’. It 
is also possible to form syllables by extending these two series of initials with a 
voiced consonant. These syllables do not contain any vowel, but are neverthe- 
less spelled with the letter - i, as zi, ci, si; zhi, chi, shi, ri. In these seven "buzzers", 
the tone-bearing nucleus of the syllable is a voiced fricative. 
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Voiced fricative finals have two different places of articulation, matching 
both series of initials. In zi, ci and si, the letter -i represents alveolar [z], as in 
English zero. Examples: 

29 [tzN] a ‘character’ 
[tsz~]] cf ‘word’ 
[szz./] si ‘die’ 


For zhi, chi, shi and ri, the consonant represented by -i is identical to the retro- 
flex initial r- [z,] (8 2.4.1). Examples: 


2.10 [tz] zhi ‘referto 
t 


sz |] ch ‘eat’ 
sz N] sh ‘event’ 
zN] nr ‘day’ 
Also note that when buzzers combine with the suffix -r, the resulting syllables 
will contain a vowel sound, namely schwa [a] (8 2.7.5). 


o sounds 
-0, -0u, -ong IPA [o oo or] 


The final spelled as -o is only combined with the initial consonants b-, p-, m-, 
and f-. It sounds like the a of English wall and war, but lacks the extra length, as 
in a common British pronunciation of the o in stop [stop] and Bond ("James 
Bond") [bond]. Examples: po ‘broken’, bóbó ‘thriving’. This vowel matches the 
vowel part of the final -uo [wo], as in hud [xwo 1] ‘live’ and zhuóluó [tswo 4 lwo 
N] ‘superb’. 

The final -ou is much closer to the American English diphthong in so [soo] 
than to its British English equivalent so [seo]. The Mandarin diphthong begins 
as a rounded vowel, but is less rounded toward the end. Examples: dóu 'bean', 
shougóu ‘purchase’, móumóu ‘so-and-so’, Ouzhéu ‘Europe’. 

In the final -ong, the vowel is weakly rounded. This is the vowel sound of 
British English full [fol], which is distinct from the vowel in fool [fu:l] in lacking 
both length and strong rounding. Examples: hóng 'red', kónglóng 'dinosaur', 
congróng ‘unhurried’, gonggonggong 'glub-glub-glub'. 
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u sounds 
-U, -UN, weng, -ua -uai, - uan, -uang -ui, -uo 
IPA [u wen war we wai wen war wei wo] 


For the u sound, realizations with rounded vowels [u, v] or rounded semivowels 
[w, v] are used interchangeably in many finals. Although lip rounding is the 
norm both in Beijing and in Taiwan Mandarin, less rounded variants also occur. 
In $ 2.6, details will be given about this type of variation, and about the tran- 
scription of u sounds, which are spelled with w and/or u in Pinyin. 

The final -u is a single vowel [u] much like that in fool [fu:l], but without the 
length required for the English vowel. Examples: là ‘way’, dúwù ‘reading materi- 
als’, shüfu ‘cozy’, gügunidor ‘Chinese cuckoo’. 

In the final -un [wan], the lips move from rounded [w] to spread [a]. There is 
also an alternative pronunciation in which the final is realized with a single 
vowel sound which is slightly rounded: [on]. Speakers of English must avoid ve- 
larization in the coda -n. Examples: găn ‘roll’, wenrün ‘mild’, hàndün ‘chaos’, Lún- 
dün ‘London’. 

Although weng can be grouped with the finals of the u series, it is never spell- 
ed like this with any preceding initial in Pinyin. Weng syllables rhyme with the 
final -ong. Weng displays the same type of variation as the final -un: it may lose 
its rounding toward the end, [wan]; or it may be pronounced with a single vow- 
el which is weakly rounded, as [vn]. Examples: wéngcai ‘water spinach (Ipomoea 
aquatica)’, wéngwéng ‘buzz-buzz’. 

For the finals -ua, -uai and -uang, the last part is identical with the finals - a, 
-ai and -ang ($ 2.5.1). But for -uan, the a sound is more central than in -an, i.e. 
[wen] rather than [wan]. Examples: wá ‘roof tile’, guàhuà ‘wounded in action’; 
wai ‘crooked’, chuái huài ‘trample to pieces’; huáng ‘yellow’, zhuangkuang ‘state of 
affairs’; guán ‘tube’, zhudnhuan ‘transform’. 

The final -ui [wei] is pronounced as an -ei final (82.5.2) preceded by a u 
sound. Examples: shui ‘water’, tui huí ‘send back’. 


The pronunciation of the final - ui may vary with the accompanying tone for some speakers. 
With first or second tone, the u sound tends to be a vowel, followed by a schwa and a semi- 
vowel: -ui [uaj], as in tui ‘push’ and hui ‘return’. With third and fourth tone, the same final 
tends to start with a semivowel and end with a vowel: -ui [wei], e.g. in gui ‘ghost’ and hui 
‘can’. A similar phenomenon was noted for the final - iu in 8 2.5.3. 


2.5.7 
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The final -uo [wo] is spelled as -o before the labial initials, b-, p-, m-, f-. Exam- 
ples: shud ‘say’, luótuo ‘camel’, Fé ‘Buddha’, pomó 'splash-ink painting technique’. 


ii sounds 
- ti, - tian, - tie, - tin IPA [y yen ye yn] 


The ü sounds are written in Pinyin not only as ti, but also as yu and u; spelling 
details will be given in $ 2.6. This group of finals can be preceded by just five 
different initials: x-, j-, q-, n- and I-. The strong lip rounding in this group of 
finals is usually extended to the initials. 

The ti sound [y] is the vowel of French tu [ty] ‘you’ and future [fytyr] ‘future’; 
it also resembles the (longer) vowel of German Typ [t^y:p] ‘type’. The ü sound 
may be pronounced by starting from the i sound of English me [mi]. When the 
tongue is kept still in this position while pursing the lips, the ü sound is pro- 
duced. For speakers of English, it is tempting to accompany lip pursing with 
tongue movement, notably raising the back of the tongue; but this will result in 
an u sound like that in flu and mood. 

The final -ü is pronounced as a single ü vowel [y]. Examples: lù ‘green’, năxu 
‘son-in-law’. The finals -üan and -üe, like -ian and -ie (8 2.5.3), have the [e] vowel 
of English met and end as their nucleus. Examples: xuán 'choose', quányuán 
‘source’; xué ‘blood’, yuéliié ‘roughly’. 

The pronunciation [yen] for the final -üan is a recent innovation. Chao (1968: 24) only has 
[yan]; Pulleyblank (1984a: 52) gives [yan] as “the norm” and [yen] as a variant pronunciation. 
Nowadays [yan] and [yan] have all but disappeared in Beijing and in Taiwan Mandarin. Also 


note that the Wade-Giles transcription spells e for the Pinyin final -ian, but a for the Pinyin 
final - tian: t'ien!-hsien* ‘aerial’, ch’tian’-yiian’ ‘source’. 


For the final - ün, there is variation between the single ü vowel and a diphthong, 
[yn] ~ [yon]. Examples: xün ‘fumigate’, jiinytin ‘even’. 


The pronunciation and spelling of syllables starting in i, ti and u 


In Mandarin syllables without an initial, i, ü and u sounds (either as a medial or 
as a nucleus) are usually preceded by a corresponding semivowel. This semi- 
vowel however is always optional: 
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- A gliding onset [j], like the y in English yes [jes], commonly precedes the 
Mandarin i sound [i, 1]. For instance, Yingguo ‘England’ may be realized as 
[19^ ]kuo.|], or as [1y 1kuo |]. 

- The ii sound [y] is regularly preceded by [u ]. In terms of jaw aperture, this 
semivowel [u] is a slightly more closed variant of the ü sound. Example: yú 
‘fish’ is pronounced as either [uy ^1] or [y ^1]. 

- The semivowel preceding the u sound is [w], i.e. the w of English want. Ex- 
ample: wang ‘toward’ [wuar A] ~ [uay J]. For wen and weng (8 2.5.6), the 
option without semivowel is pronounced with a weakly rounded single vo- 
wel [v], i.e. wen is either [wan] or [on]; and weng is either [wan] or [on]. Re- 
alizations without w are more common in Taiwan Mandarin, e.g. in the 
surname Weng, pronounced [way ~ |] in Beijing and [og 1] in Taiwan. 


Note that this type of variation is impossible for standard varieties of English, 
where east and yeast are clearly distinct, as are oozy and woozy. 


In Standard Mandarin the semivowel w is a bilabial approximant [w], which is usually round- 
ed [w]. But labiodental realizations are well represented in Beijing: e.g. an approximant [v]; a 
forceful fricative [v]; and [bv] as in Cantonese. These variations may have gained popularity 
in Northern China due to the influence of southern Chinese culture since the 1980s. In addit- 
ion, there is some variation between realizations with and without a laryngeal onset, or 
GLOTTAL STOP, i.e. the plosive sound [?] produced by the vocal folds. This is the sound 
found e.g. in southern varieties of British English, as in better [be?a]; and in casual styles of 
American English, where it may be used to distinguish some [sam] from something [sa 2m]. 
Also compare 8 2.8.2. 


The following spelling conventions apply to the transcription of i, ü and u 
sounds in Pinyin. For i sounds appearing at the beginning of a syllable, a y- is 
spelled; if no other vowel sound follows the i sound, the transcription is yi-. The 
following examples show pairs of rhyming syllables. 


241 ya ‘duck’ xia ‘blind’ 
yao ‘want’ xido ‘laugh’ 
yan ‘salt’ xidn ‘salty’ 
yang ‘itch’ xidng ‘think’ 
yě ‘also’ xié ‘write’ 
yin ‘print’ xin ‘believe’ 
ying ‘win’ xing ‘proceed’ 
you ‘besides’ xiv ‘constellation’ 


yi ‘one’ xi ‘west’ 
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Pinyin likewise spells y- when ü sounds appear at the beginning of a syllable; 
but if the ü sound is not followed by a vowel, the transcription is yu-. With 
palatal initials, j-, q- and x-, the ü sound is transcribed without dots over the 
letter u: xué ‘learn’, ju ‘according to’ and quar ‘small circle’. This spelling con- 
vention does not lead to ambiguity because palatals are never followed by u 
sounds in Beijing Mandarin. Thus while jù ‘according to’ and quar ‘small circle’ 
have ü sounds, both zhu ‘stay’ and guar ‘topknot’ are pronounced with u sounds. 
In each of the following examples, the rounding is extended to the initials; as 
before, these are rhyming pairs. 


2.12 yué ‘approximately’ jue ‘snap’ 
yuán ‘far’ juan ‘roll up’ 
yong ‘surge’ jiéng ‘distant’ 
yun ‘rhyme’ jun ‘prefecture’ 
yu ‘lust’ ju ‘saw’ 


Only two initials, l- and n-, can be combined with u sounds as well as ü sounds. 
With these initials, therefore, the spelling with two dots over the letter u is re- 
tained for ü sounds: compare là ‘road’ and lù ‘green’; niigong ‘crossbow’ and nii- 
gong ‘needlework’. 


Note that after the initials l- and n-, the Pinyin transcription uniformly spells ü sounds as ii, 
even in the final -üe, where writing -ue would not have led to ambiguity (Appendix B). Com- 
pare e.g. juéji ‘definitely’ and yuéwéi ‘offside’ with nüóji ‘malaria’, liéwéi ‘slightly’. 


For syllables beginning with a u sound, w- is written with a following vowel, 
and wu when there is no other vowel. As before, each pair of examples consti- 
tutes a rhyme. 


2.43 wa ‘dig’ gud ‘melon’ 
wai ‘crooked’ gudai ‘well-behaved’ 
wan ‘late’ guan ‘tube’ 
wang ‘forget’ guang ‘stroll’ 
wéi ‘false’ gui ‘ghost’ 
wen ‘steady’ gun ‘roll’ 
weng ‘urn’ gong ‘confess’ 
wo ‘lie down’ guó ‘pass’ 


wü ‘five’ gu ‘ancient’ 


2.7 
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The -r coda IPA [4] 


Despite pervasive distribution of the -r coda in Beijing and across northern Chi- 
na, the scale of its occurrence remains unrecorded in Mandarin dictionaries 
and textbooks, mainly because its use in written styles is limited. The use of the 
-r coda is called RHOTACISM; the Mandarin term is érhuà yin 544.7. In contrast 
to the retroflex fricative initial r-, the -r coda is a semivowel; there is, in other 
words, more distance between the tongue and the roof of the mouth (8 2.3). 

The occurrence of -r is widespread across Mandarin dialects, but not in other 
Chinese languages. In language education, rhotacisms often require extra ef- 
forts from Chinese speakers outside the Mandarin area, who may be tempted to 
resort to reading pronunciations. In Taiwan Mandarin the -r coda is very rare. 

Morphologically, the -r coda usually corresponds to an -r suffix which contri- 
butes its own meaning to compound expressions. Details on the semantics of 
these compounds will be given in $ 10.2.2, but the examples below will give a 
first impression of the differences between expressions with and without -r. 

Phonologically, the use of the suffix amounts to incorporation of an -r coda 
within an existing syllable, affecting the pronunciation of its final, but usually 
preserving its tone (for exceptions see 8 10.5.2). Thus while xin ‘letter’ has a 
fourth tone and a syllable coda -n, the derived expression xiér ‘message, news’ 
has the same tone, but lacks the -n. More details on pronunciation and spelling 
are outlined in the following sections. 


Many of the examples given here are taken from Jiá Caizhi’s H Æ 3k (1990) accessible col- 
lection of rhotacisms in Beijing Mandarin. Jiá not only details meanings and sources, but also 
includes a list of minimal pairs with and without the -r suffix (pp. 531-554). Also compare 
Lü's (1995) vocabulary of Beijing rhotacisms (pp. 142-178) and list of minimal contrasts 
(pp. 99-117). 

Before the -r coda, vowels regularly have lower frequencies for the third formant (Lade- 
foged & Maddieson 1996: 313). These RHOTIC VOWELS can be transcribed in acoustic detail, 
eg.[ss4 |] ser ‘strip’; in articulatory detail, e.g. with retracted tongue root, [seq |]; or 
both: [say ]]. My phonetic transcriptions are mostly broader, representing seras[sej |]. 

The approximant [1] can be dropped without losing the phonemic distinction (§ 2.8), 
which can be marked by the rhotic quality of the vowels alone: hur ‘kettle’ [xui 1] > 
bu 77] > [xu 71]. These rhotic vowels without [4] are considered as less educated. 


Local and social differences in usage and acceptability of the -r coda differ con- 
siderably, even within Beijing Mandarin. In the following overview, historical 
forms are avoided wherever possible. 
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The -r coda is not restricted to compounds with the -r suffix, but also occurs 
in unsegmented expressions, both natively and in loanwords (§ 10.2.2). 


No sandhi effects 


The following finals may be combined with the -r coda with little or no effect 
on the pronunciation of the part of the syllable preceding -r. In most cases, 
these syllables are transcribed in Pinyin by simply adding the letter r. 


2.14 Final+-r Example Pronunciation 
-a > -ar cã ‘wipe’ > cãr ‘wiper’ [tsey 1] 
-ao > -aor gao ‘high’ > gãor ‘height’ [kao] |] 

-e > -e'r ge ‘song’ > ge'r ‘ditty’ [kya] |] 
-ia > -iar jid ‘squeeze’ > jiar 'squeezer' [ccjea 1] 
-iao > -iaor xido ‘small’ > xidor ‘shorty, little one’ [cao4 A] 
-ie > -ie'r xi ‘drive a wedge’ > xié 'r ‘wedge’ [seq 1] 
-iu > -iur qiú ‘ball’ > qiúr ‘marble’ [echjouy 1] 
-0 > -or mo ‘tip, end’ > mor ‘powder, dust’ [mo4 NI] 
-Qu > -our chéu ‘ugly, scandalous’ > chóur ‘scandal, outrage’ _[tstov,/] 
-u > -ur hú ‘kettle’ > húr ‘small kettle’ Dua 71] 
-ua > -uar guà ‘hang’ > guàr ‘strand, rope’ [kweyN] 
-uo > -uor huó ‘live’ > huór ‘work’ [xwo471] 
-tie > -üe'r yué ‘month’ > yué’r ‘month in the lunar calendar’ — [yyeq N] 


Like the other finals in this list, -e, -ie and -üe retain their original vowel sounds 
in combination with the -r coda. In writing these rhotacisms the letter r is pre- 
ceded by an apostrophe to distinguish them from finals with a schwa vowel, i.e. 
the rhotacisms of -ei and -en (§ 2.7.2); -i, -in, -ü and -ün (S 2.7.4); as well as the 
seven buzzers (§ 2.7.5). 


Some speakers do not have these contrasts, pronouncing a schwa vowel even in the rhota- 
cisms corresponding to -e, -ie and -üe. The Pinyin transcription has different traditions in the 
representation of these rhotacisms. I will mark these contrasts by the presence or absence of 
an apostrophe, following Hockett's (1951: 45) spelling in the Yale transcription and Chao's 
(1968: 51) convention in Gwoyeu Romatzyh; thus Pinyin gé’r ‘ditty’ < ge ‘song’ vs. ger ‘bottom, 
background’ < gen ‘root’; é’r < é ‘moth’ in püdengé'r ‘meadow moth (Loxostege sticticalis)’ vs. ér 
'son, child', et cetera. Chén (1985: 10-11) and Jiá (1990) add a schwa symbol to the Pinyin al- 
phabet, e.g. ger ‘ditty’ vs. gar ‘bottom, background’; but Jia appears to make an exception for 
pü deng ér ‘meadow moth’ and ér (not ár) ‘son, child’ (1990: 270, 162; 280, 119). An alternative 
and simple solution would be adding the (9 symbol to Pinyin to represent schwa. 


2.7.2 
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The loss of -n and -i after a vowel 


To produce the sounds -n and -i, the tip of the tongue is held in a high, front 
position which is incompatible with the retroflex articulation of the -r coda. 
When -n and -i follow a vowel, adding the -r coda always leads to their omiss- 
ion, and thus to overlapping pronunciations, i.e. homophony, as listed below. 
The vowel preceding -r may become more centralized, e.g. with the -an and 
-ai finals: gan [kan ^ ]] ‘dry’ > gar [ke4 |] ‘dried food’; gai [kai N] ‘to cover’ > gar 
[ke4 N] ‘lid, a cover’. This effect is more drastic for the finals -ian and -üan, 
where the [e] vowel changes to a central and much lower [e], e.g. qián [cchen ^1] 
‘money’ > qiár [cc^je4^7] ‘little bit of money’; juán [ccyen A] ‘roll up’ > judr 
[ccyea J] ‘a roll’. With the finals -en and -ei, the vowel preceding -r will be a 
schwa: bén [pen A] ‘volume’ (of books) > bër [pay A] ‘volume’ (of books, inform- 
al); bèi [pe1 N] ‘back’ > bèr [payNJ] ‘rear’. Note that zhér FONI ‘here’ corre- 
sponds to the finals in zhéi ‘this’ and zhé [tse NI] ‘this’, but not to the final in zhé 
[iswa NI ‘this’ (8 4.4.2). Zhé’r [teva4 N]) in the sense of ‘here’ is hypercorrect. 


2.15 Final+-r Example Pronunciation 
-an > -ar dàn ‘egg’ > dar ‘egg; scrotum’ 
-ai > -ar dài ‘belt’ > dàr ‘strap’ [te N] 
-a > -ar da ‘big’ > dar ‘of disappointing size’ 
-en > -er mén ‘door’ > mér ‘door’ (informal) - 
N "m m [may ] 
-ei > -er méi ‘eyebrow’ > mér ‘eyebrow’ (informal) 
compare: buzzing -i > -er, e.g. shí ‘food’ > shér ‘fodder’ [se471] 
-ian » -iar jian ‘sharp, pointed’ > jiar ‘tip, point’ eal 
ccje 
-ia » -iar jid ‘squeeze’ > jiar 'squeezer' are 
-uan > -uar huán ‘ring’ > hudr ‘small ring’ 
-uai > -uar -huái- ‘bosom’ > huár ‘womb’ [xwe A1] 
-ua > -uar hud ‘slippery’ > hudr ‘slippy’ 
-tian > -tiar quan ‘circle’ > quar ‘small circle’ [cchyey 1] 


Example 2.15 compares the rhotacisms of syllables with -n and -i with each 
other, and with any homophonous rhotacisms from syllables without -n and -i. 
Identical pronunciations have the same Pinyin spelling; in other words, homo- 
phonous expressions will not be distinguished in transcription. 


Transcriptions differ from orthographic traditions in this respect. In orthographies, corre- 
spondences between pronunciation and spelling are less systematic; compare § 12.3.2 and 
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Appendix D. I have not found any instances of a contrast between ?-a’r en -ar (Hockett 1951: 
43-45). Lin (2007: 184-185) transcribes -e'r as [v^] and -er as [aa]. Although she illustrates [x°] 
with zhér ‘here’, its final is identical with [aa] in nàr ‘there’ in the accompanying audio re- 
cording. This type of variation is lexically specific; compare e.g. Chén's (1985: 11) transcript- 
ion of — ‘two’ as dr, to be distinguished from ar and ér. 


The loss of - ng: nasal rhotacisms 


Syllables ending in -ng lose this final consonant in combination with the -r co- 
da, but in the process, the nasal quality of -ng is transferred to the vowel. Man- 
darin nasal vowels are like those in French, as exemplified in un bon vin blanc 
[8 b3 vě bla] ‘a good white wine’. English occasionally nasalizes vowels, e.g. 
when mum [mam] is pronounced as [mim], but such nasality is never required. 
In Mandarin, combination of huáng 'yellow' with the -r suffix yields huángr 
[xW&j ^1]'egg yolk’, with a fully nasal final, in contrast to the non-nasal form 
huár [xwe4 ] for ‘womb; little circle; slippy' mentioned above. 

The nasal rhotacisms are spelled as -ngr in Pinyin; note that the letters ng 
here do not represent the consonant [y], but the nasality of the final. In ex- 
ample 2.16, nasal rhotacisms are compared with (phonetically) non-nasal coun- 
terparts where available. 


The nasal-oral contrast is absent for part of the speakers. Speakers with the contrast apply 
the same variations as those found for other rhotacisms (§ 2.7), namely, the -r coda may be 
realized as either an approximant [4], as an approximant preceded by a rhotic vowel [^], or 
the rhotic vowel alone: huángr ‘egg yolk’ [yw®i, ^1] > boW& ^1] > [xw& ^71]. Also note that 
Mandarin has nasal vowels without rhoticity, occurring as variant forms of finals in -n and 
-ng (8 2.11). 


2.46 Final+-r Example Pronunciation 
-ang>-angr bàng ‘stick’ > bangr ‘peg’ [pN] 
non-nasal: ban ‘half’ > bar ‘a half’ [peqN] 

-eng > -engr léng ‘stupefied’ > léngr ‘stunned’ lN] 
non-nasal: lèi ‘a tear’ > lèr ‘a tear’ (informal) [lN] 
-iang »-iangr ^ qiáng ‘wall’ > qiángr ‘fence’ [cc^jéi 1] 
non-nasal: qián *money' » qiár 'small sum' [cc^je4 1] 
-ing » -ingr xing ‘star’ > xingr ‘speck, dot, droplet’ [e 1] 


(no non-nasal counterpart) 


2.7.4 


2.7.5 
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-iong>-iongr  yóng ‘to use’ > yongr ‘use, application’ [451 NI] 
(no non-nasal counterpart) 


-ong » -ongr hóng 'red' » hóngr 'red dragonfly' [xA] 
(no non-nasal counterpart) 

-uang »-uangr huáng ‘yellow’ > huángr ‘yolk’ [xwa] 
non-nasal: hud ‘slippery’ > hudr ‘slippy’ [xwey~]] 
weng > wengr wèng ‘urn’ > wéngr ‘jug’ [wN] 
non-nasal: -wei- ‘taste’ > wer ‘taste’ (informal) [we4 N] 


Schwa insertion with high vowels 


When high vowels of Mandarin, i [i] (not [1]), ü [y] and u [u], are joined to the -r 
coda, an intervening schwa vowel [a] is heard. Even for second-language learn- 
ers, these schwa junctures usually come forth naturally, and it may require 
more effort to avoid them. Schwa after high vowels in rhotacisms is spelled as e. 


2.47 Final+-r Example Pronunciation 
-i > -ier ji ‘chicken’ » jiér ‘chick’ —: 
d "a oM [ce ll 
-in » -ier jin ‘current’ > jier ‘today 
-ü > -üer yu ‘jade’ > yuér ‘piece of jade’ - NI 
"n , "Tm , |uye 
-ün > -üer yun ‘fortune’ > yuér ‘luck, fate Wet 
-u > -uer gut ‘ghost’ > guér ‘devil’ [kwa] JU 
- "uou. , Wo 
-un » -uer gun ‘to roll’ > guér ‘a tumble pr 


Note the contrast in pronunciation and in spelling between the final -ier [io4] 
as the rhotacism of -i and - in, and - ie [ie1] corresponding to -ie (8 2.7.1). An 
analogous contrast is found for - tier [yay] < - ü, -ün, and - üe'r [ye4] < - üe. 

In Beijing, wányingr ‘toy, plaything’ > ‘thing; guy, broad; matter, goings-on’ (example 7.20) has 
a nasal rhotacism (§ 2.7.3), but the character spellings m% 54 ~ m2 i suggest a form wán + 


yl + -r > ’wdnyer. The -ngr coda may have arisen when a nasal vowel for wán- [wë ^7] (from 
[wen 1], 8 2.11) was extended over the rest of the expression: wányingr [wë ^]j11 NI. 


Schwa insertion with the seven buzzers 


The alveolar and retroflex buzzers have been described (8 2.5.4) as tone-bearing 
voiced consonants. Combinations of these consonantal finals with an -r coda 


2.8 
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will yield a vowel, schwa [a], transcribed in Pinyin as e. Compare e.g. sanshí 
‘thirty’ with the derived expression sanshér ‘thirtieth day of a lunar month’. 
Note that the schwa vowel makes these rhotacisms indistinguishable from 
those derived from the finals -ei and - en. 


This type of neutralization is e.g. found for shí ‘food’ > shér ‘fodder’ and shén ‘ghost’ > shér 
‘devil’; zhi ‘extreme’ > zhér ‘nook’ and zhén ‘period’ > zhér ‘a while’. Instances cannot be given 
for every buzzing final due to chance limitations in the lexicon. In the examples below, 
shéngrer ‘type of birthday’ occurs in the expressions zhéng shéngrer ‘birthday at ages divisible 
by ten’ and sán shéngrer ‘birthday at ages not divisible by ten’. 


2.48 Final+-r Example Pronunciation 
si> ser si ‘thread’ > sér ‘strip, fine thread’ [soy 1] 
zi > zer zi ‘character’ > zi ‘character’ (informal) [tsaq N] 
ci > cer ci ‘thorn’ > cér ‘splinter’ [tshay N] 
shi > sher shì ‘type’ > shèr ‘style’ [$84 N] 
ri» rer shéngri ‘birthday’ > shengrer ‘type of birthday’ [san ] 204-1] 
zhi > zher zhi ‘branch’ > zhér ‘branch’ (informal) [tse 1] 
chi » cher chi ‘tooth’ > chér ‘teeth’ (of a comb or saw) [tsa] 
Phonology 


The preceding description covered various aspects of Mandarin pronunciation 
which may be relevant for language learners. In the following sections, the em- 
phasis is on the language-specific ways in which native speakers observe and 
reproduce the speech sounds of Mandarin. 

Like all languages, Mandarin makes use of speech sounds to transfer mean- 
ing from one speaker to the next. In a phonological account, these speech 
sounds are described on the basis of phonemic contrasts. A phonemic contrast 
is an opposition in speech sounds which can be recognized by native speakers 
as a semantic difference. Thus speakers of English will distinguish effortlessly 
between r in rail and w in wail; but the equally audible (if not stronger) distinct- 
ion between rail with the common alveolar glide and rail with a tongue-tip trill- 
ed r (e.g. in Scottish English) will be experienced as less consequential. This is 
because hearing rail will make native speakers of English think of a lengthy bar 
made of inflexible materials such as metal or wood, whereas hearing wail con- 
jures up the totally different notion of grievous crying. Different reactions on 
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hearing rail with a glide r and rail with a trilled r, if observed at all, will be limit- 
ed to conjectures about regional and/or social origins of the speaker. Yet the 
essence of the message, i.e. the notion of a long rigid bar, remains unaffected. 
To sum up, in phonological terms we can establish a phonemic CONTRAST in 
English between the r of rail and the w in wail, i.e. an opposition of speech 
sounds by means of which meanings can be distinguished in this language. This 
analysis leads to two PHONEMES, transcribed between slashes as /r/ and /w/. 
The difference between a glide r and a trilled r, however, does not constitute a 
contrast in modern English. Or in technical terms: the phoneme /r/ may be 
realized as [a] and as [r], both of which serve as ALLOPHONES of that phoneme. 


Phonemes are the building blocks of linguistic form. A linguistic FORM consists of one or 
more phonemes and has its own meaning (§ 3.5). Form and meaning together constitute the 
dual unity known as the linguistic SIGN (French SIGNE, after Ferdinand de Saussure 1985: 
99). 


The difference between phonetic and phonological descriptions can be illus- 
trated with another example from English. In a phonetic account, the n of Eng- 
lish nail may be described as voiced, alveolar and nasal. The last two features 
are also relevant in a phonological description, but the voiced feature need not 
be. The phoneme /n/, in other words, is alveolar in contrast with the labial nas- 
al /m/ in mail; and it is nasal because it contrasts with the alveolar oral stop /t/ 
in tail. But when native speakers of English are confronted with a voiceless [n], 
e.g. [enl] instead of an expected [neil], they will still recognize nail. In other 
words, voiceless realizations will lead to recognition of the same phoneme /n/. 
Phonological contrasts typically differ from language to language. For most 
speakers of English, meanings cannot be distinguished by substituting aspi- 
rated [p^] for unaspirated [p], or vice versa. Both stops can therefore be ana- 
lyzed as allophones of a single English phoneme /p/. But speakers of Mandarin 
use the same difference between [p^] and [p] to distinguish pdo ‘soak’ from bao 
‘wrap’, thus requiring an analysis of these two sounds as separate phonemes. 
What phonetic and phonological transcriptions have in common is that each 
letter represents a distinct element. In a phonetic transcription, a letter repre- 
sents a speech sound, and in a phonemic transcription, each letter represents a 
phoneme. Example 2.19 compares three types of transcription: phonetic, pho- 
nemic and Pinyin, for four Mandarin expressions. Like most transcription sys- 
tems for Mandarin, the Pinyin system is neither phonetic nor phonemic. For 
example, Pinyin may represent a single phoneme by a single letter, such as s for 
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the alveolar fricative; or by two letters, e.g. sh for the voiceless retroflex frica- 


tive. 

2.19 Phonetic Phonemic Pinyin Meaning 
[wu ]] /u1/ wü ‘room’ 
[san A] /san3/ sán *umbrella' 
[kya .] cin 1] /oa3sin1/ éxin ‘nauseated’ 
[sz N] /š4/ shì ‘event’ 


The previous sketch of Mandarin pronunciation and transcription will serve as a point of de- 
parture for the following phonemic inventory. This inventory is chiefly intended as an intro- 
duction to the mechanisms and arguments used in phonological analyses, e.g. those of Hart- 
man (1944), Hockett (1966), Chao (1966 and 1968: 18-56), Pulleyblank (1984a) and Norman 
(1989: 138-151). In view of the wide variety of phonological approaches to Mandarin, it may 
be encouraging to realize that “given the sounds of a language, there are usually more than 
one possible way of reducing them to a system of phonemes, and that these different sys- 
tems or solutions are not simply correct or incorrect, but may be regarded only as being 
good or bad for various purposes” (Chao 1966: 38). Nonetheless, only a native speaker can in- 
dicate which properties of the acoustic signal are recognized as characteristic. The inventory 
which follows is based on the current pronunciation and perceptual judgments of native 
speakers from Beijing and, where specified, from Taiwan. Some of the results will be compar- 
ed with existing accounts. 


Tonemes 


The five tones of Mandarin were introduced in § 2.2.1. In their capacity to form 
phonemic contrasts, the tones of a tone language are also known as TONEMES. 
The following features may be established for these tonemes. 

Any tone with a short duration will be recognized as a neutral tone, regard- 
less of the pitch level at which it is pronounced. 

For identification as a first tone, a sustained level pitch is just as important as 
the height of that pitch. A rising pitch will be perceived as a second tone, and a 
falling pitch as a fourth tone. Tones which are level but of insufficient height 
will be taken for a third tone. 

The second tone is rising as well as high. Level realizations will be perceived 
as a first tone; a falling pitch will be taken for a fourth tone. If the initial pitch 
level is too low, a third tone may be heard. The feature ‘high’ appears to be on 
the wane in Taiwan, where a rise starting at a low pitch level is recognized as a 
second tone, 
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The third tone is the only truly low tone in the system. Its falling and op- 
tional rising contour play a minor role in its perception, for any low tone of suf- 
ficient length will be recognized as a third tone. The effect of the optional (fast) 
rising contour can be explained as dissimilation, where a high coda helps to 
make the low pitch of this tone stand out. 

A falling tone will be interpreted as a fourth tone, provided that the falling 
contour starts at a sufficiently high pitch level. 

To sum up, the neutral tone is short and the other tones are long, the first 
tone being high and level, the second tone high and rising, the third tone low, 
and the fourth tone high and falling. 


Table 2.13 Mandarin tonemes and their features 


Feature Toneme Pinyin 
Short /0/ (no tone symbol) 
Long Low /3/ M 
High Level /1/ = 
Rising /?/ 
Falling /4/ 


Examples: 

2.00 danzi /danizo/ ‘list’ 
dánzi /dan3z0/ ‘courage’ 
Yao má? /iau4 ma2/ ‘What do you want?’ 
Wó you. /uaa3 iu3/ 'I have them’ 


Nár géi wo shér? /nar3 gai3 uea3 $or3/ ‘How come you gave it to my aunt?’ 


Tones are represented here as separate phonemes, so that 2.19 /u1/ wi ‘room’ and /$4/ shi 
‘event’ each consist of two phonemes. Alternatively, tones might be described as features of 
vowels and of buzzing consonants, leading, in these two cases, to five phonemes /u, ü, ú, ŭ, 
ù/ and five phonemes /3, š, ££ Ü . In this latter analysis, the forms wi ‘room’ and shi ‘event’ 
consist of a single phoneme each. This will complicate transcription, but allow for a more 
straightforward link between tonal features and non-tonal features such as nasality and 
rhoticity. For a rare challenge to the phonological status of Mandarin tones, see Beckwith 
(2006: 5-10). 
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Consonants 


In $24, the following consonants and semivowels were distinguished in the 
pronunciation of Mandarin. 


IPA Pinyin 
Labial [p p^ m f w] b, p, m, f, w 
Dental [t t^ n I] d,t,n,l 
Alveolar [ts tst s] ZGS 
Retroflex ts ts" s z 4] zh, ch, sh, r-, -r 
Palatal [c c^ cju] — jexyy 
Velar [k k^ x y] g, k, h, -ng 


Contrasting features in the perception of these sounds have been summarized 
in Table 2.14. At the acoustic extreme of the system, we find the lateral, pro- 
nounced with air escaping along both sides of the elevated tip of the tongue. 
The horizontal position of the tongue is quite free, and even intralabial realizat- 
ions are perceived as laterals. On the other hand, Beijing Mandarin does not 
subsume [n] under the /1/ phoneme, as many other Chinese languages do. Thus 
Mandarin /liu2/ liú ‘stay’ contrasts with /niu2/ nit ‘cow’. The lateral feature 
distinguishes /1/ from all other consonants. 

For these other consonants, Mandarin distinguishes between nasals, pro- 
nounced with at least part of the airstream escaping through the nose ($ 2.4.2); 
and ORAL sounds, where all of the air passes through the mouth. Three hori- 
zontal features can be distinguished among the nasals: (1) labial /m/, as in 
/mian4/ ‘flour’; (2) a rather broad area for /n/, centering around dental posit- 
ions; and (3) at the soft palate, velar [n]. This [9] forms contrasts in final posit- 
ion only, e.g. in /nig2/ ning ‘twist’ in opposition to /nin2/ nin ‘you (polite)’. 
Pulleyblank (1984a: 42) describes initial [5] used in allophonic variation by “a minority of 
speakers" in Beijing for syllables without initials (“‘zero’ initials"), e.g. [yen N] for [en N 
] /an4/ àn 'shore, bank'. This minority is now very small. However, free variation with a 
glottal onset [?en N] is quite common, as will be explained below. 


Among oral consonants there is only one voiced sound, the retroflex appro- 
ximant /r/. Phonologically, the voiced feature distinguishes /r/ from the other- 
wise voiceless retroflex consonants, e.g. /ror1/ réng ‘throw’ but /San1/ sheng 
‘give birth’. Like /n/, the phoneme /r/ has considerable horizontal flexibility, 
but unlike /n/, retroflex realizations are dominant. Speakers identify both the 
more open semivowel [1] and the more closed fricative [z,] as /r/. In initial po- 
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sition, both are acceptable in Beijing, but [z,] is more prominent; as a coda, /r/ 
is a semivowel [4]. Note that Pinyin spellings for /r/ are phonologically consis- 
tent, namely r in both cases. 


2.21 /aul/ ão ‘boil, simmer, stew’ 
/rau4/ rào ‘revolve, go around’ 
/aur3/ dor ‘lined jacket’ 


/raur4/ ràor ‘a coil, a winding’ 


The voiceless consonants form three large groups: fricatives, affricates and plo- 
sives, the last two groups distinguishing aspirated and unaspirated sounds. For 
these five series, a treatment in terms of places of articulation will provide a 
useful starting point. Four positions can be distinguished from front to back: 
labial, alveopalatal, retroflex and velar. 


Table 2.14 = 
Consonant phonemes and their features E 5 
m A NE" 
3 E E z Pinyin 
Lateral /1/ l 
E Nasal /m| n /|m;n;ng 
E ___ | Voiced /r/ w-;r-,-r 
8 5 2 Fricative /£ s š x/|fsoshh 
z E Aspirated /(p c € (l/|Icqch 
B. pss Unaspirated /(b)| z | £ (9g/|zjzh 
Aspirated /p t | (|) k/| ptk 
Plosive Unaspirated /b d | È) | g/| bdg 


The labial series has contrasts between nasal /m/, plosive /b/ and /p/, and fri- 
cative /f/. For this place of articulation, any affricates will be perceived as allo- 
phones of plosives, as shown in Table 2.14. In this table, parentheses indicate 
combinations of features which will be recognized as an allophone of the pho- 
neme in question, but not as a common variant. Phonemes allowing realizat- 
ions across neighboring places of articulation are printed within a larger area, 
their position indicating the most common realization, as for the /n/ phoneme 
described above. The empty gray area for voiced labials represents bilabial [w] 
and labiodental [v], which are not perceived as consonants, but as a vowel /u/. 
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Voiced labial fricative [v] will likewise be taken as /u/ (88 2.6, 2.8.3): [ver N sa 4 
ma `|] /ui4 $92 ma0/ wéi shéme ‘why’. Note that between vowels, [v] may also be 
recognized as an /f/ phoneme: [swo | ve. |] /Suaal fa3/ shuofá ‘wording’ 
(8 2.9.1). The labial contrasts are illustrated in example 2.22. 

The dental stops [t t^] are recognized without effort when realized as alveo- 
lars. Conversely, the alveolar obstruents [ts ts^ s] remain perfectly intelligible 
when realized as dentals, which occur in substandard Beijing Mandarin (§ 2.11). 
This lends phonological status to the merger of Mandarin dentals and alveolars 
(8 2.4.1). But the scope of this merger is even larger, including the palatal series, 
as will be explained below. In the following examples, the five phonemes /s, c, 
z, t, d/ are shown as minimal contrasts with the phonemes treated earlier: lat- 
eral, nasals, voiced retroflexes and labials. 


2.22 /lan4/ làn ‘rotten’ /fan4/ fan ‘food’ /san4/ san ‘spread’ 
/man4/ man ‘slow’ /pan4/ pan ‘tie together’ ^ /can4/ càn ‘fine jade’ 
/nan4/ nan ‘disaster’ /ban4/ ban ‘half’ /zan4/ zan ‘praise’ 
/nar4/ nar ‘there’ /tan4/ tan ‘carbon’ 
/ran4/ ran ‘irregular’ (of teeth) /dan4/ dan ‘egg’ 


/ray4/ rang ‘let’ 


The palatal series [cc cc^ c] occur only before high front vowels and semi- 
vowels: [i], [y], [j] and [u]. Conversely, these high front speech sounds cannot be 
combined with alveolar, retroflex or velar initials. On account of this COMPLE- 
MENTARY DISTRIBUTION, the palatals are commonly regarded as allophones of 
one of the three other series. 


This triple neutralization before high front vowels is a cause célébre in Chinese linguistics. For 
some discussion, see Pulleyblank’s (1984a: 44) commentary on Chao’s (1966) analysis and 
Geoffrey Sampson’s (1980: 70-74) insightful treatment of some theoretical implications. Chao 
(1968: 21) argues that native intuition groups the palatals with the velars, quoting e.g. Man- 
darin onomatopoeias with alternating vowels: jiligülü ‘grunts and grumbles', xilihülü ‘slurp 
slurp’. This pairing of palatals and velars has not been followed here because it is currently 
unsupported by native intuitions. Speakers from Beijing and Taiwan are hardly able to ap- 
preciate [ky ~ ]], [kg A] and [hjoo ^ |] as recognizable Mandarin forms, let alone as vari- 
ants of jū ‘residence’, ging ‘request’ and xiii ‘repair’. The retroflex series scores marginally 
better, but far worse than the alveolars. 


The alveolar series is the best candidate for phonemic association with the pa- 
latals on perceptual grounds. Before high front vowels and semivowels, native 
speakers spontaneously accept alveolar realizations such as [tsy mi [tst Al 
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and [sjou  ]] as alternative pronunciations of jū, ging and xiii, and these data 
agree well with the closeness of alveolars and palatals in articulatory terms. 
The palatals [cc cc^ c] thus coincide with the alveolar series, [ts ts" s], and will 
be phonemicized as /z, c, s/. Example 2.23 illustrates the use of this alveo- 
palatal series with and without high front vowels. 


2.23 /san4/ sàn ‘spread’ /sian4/ xian ‘line, wire’ /syan4/ xuàn ‘spin, rotate’ 
/can4/ can ‘fine jade’ /cian4/ qian ‘owe’ /cyan4/ quan ‘urge’ 
/zan4/ zàn ‘praise’ /zian4/ jian ‘see’ /zyan4/ juan ‘roll, volume’ 


The retroflex and velar series thus acquire phonemic status alongside the al- 
veopalatals. In Beijing, the affricate quality is weaker in retroflex zh and ch than 
in the alveolars (z, c) and palatals (j, q), for the retroflex sounds are sometimes 
realized as stops. 


These stops are older than the corresponding affricates (§ 2.8.3). More phonetic data are 
needed to assess current distribution, but unaspirated [t] for zh appears to be more common 
than aspirated [t"] for ch, possibly because aspirated [t^] would be harder to distinguish from 
alveolar affricates. 


Further back, uvular [x] remains recognizable in velar realizations, just as velar 
[k] and [k*] will survive uvular realizations; the series has been termed velar 
here. These phonemes will be transcribed as /š, č, Z, x, k, g/: 


2.24 /8an4/ shan ‘cover’ /xan4/ han ‘solder’ 
/éan4/ chan ‘vibrate’ /kan4/ kan ‘look’ 
/Zan4/ zhan ‘stand up’ /gan4/ gan ‘do’ 


Further back, in the larynx, Mandarin has a glottal plosive [?] which is never se- 
parated perceptually from a preceding or following vowel, e.g. for /ai4/ ài ‘love’ 
[a1 N] ~ [?a1 N] and for /uaa3/ wo T [wo A] ~ [wo? A]. Gliding onsets (§ 2.6) 
are likewise indistinguishable from glottal onsets. Thus /iņ1 guaa0/ Yingguo 
‘England’ may be pronounced as [iy | kuo.|], [jiy 7] kuo .|] and [715 7] kuo .|]; 
yú ‘fish’ as [y A] ~ [uy 1] ~ y ^11 ~ Dy? 1] ~ [uy? ^1] ~ [2y? ^1]; and /uag3/ 
wang ‘toward’ as [uay A] ~ [wuay A] ~ [uay A]. 


See Pulleyblank (1984a: 57) for an alternative analysis in terms of syllabified glides. The ulti- 
mate consequence of that analysis is a Mandarin phonemic system without vowels (1984b). 
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Vowels 


Both spread [i] and rounded [y] are high front vowels. Horizontal shifts will re- 
sult in other vowels, although [li] and [lu] (in various tones) may sometimes be 
identified as lii. Vertical shifts likewise leads to other vowel phonemes: [le] is 
heard as lei and lai, and [lø] often as lei. We therefore distinguish two phonemes 
with three features each: /i/ is high, front and spread; and /y/ is high, front 
and rounded (Table 2.16). 

The buzzing finals [z] and [z ] are often analyzed as ending in /i/, not only on 
historical grounds, but also on account of stage traditions in which they are re- 
cited or sung as an [i] vowel to make the voice carry further. However, as indi- 
cated above, before [i] the alveolars [ts ts^ s] will be heard as palatals. The re- 
troflex series likewise lose retroflex identity before [i], since [tsi ^ 1] will not be 
recognized as zhi ‘juice’. This combination will either remain unidentified by 
native speakers, or heard as di ‘toot’. 


Identification as a dental stop was found for a speaker from Beijing, who reacted to [tsi |] 
with didi 'toot-toot' and remarking 'like a taxi passing by'. This is a double association, both 
with Mandarin di 'taxi' (« Cantonese diksí 'taxi' « English taxi) and with the onomatopeic ex- 
pression didi 'toot-toot'. The latter form is quite common, but scarcely documented (e.g. in 
New English-Chinese 1984: 659, as "4$ 45”). Note that historically, retroflex affricates devel- 
oped from retroflex stops (Baxter 1992: 50, Baxter & Sagart 2014a: 80-81). 


These articulatory and perceptual data are reflected in the analysis. Buzzing 
finals are fricative, voiced, tone-bearing extensions of alveolar and retroflex 
consonants. Phonologically, the tone-bearing quality need not be distinguished 
from syllabic status. Hence the examples in 2.9 and 2.10 will be represented 
phonemically as follows: zi /z4/ ‘character’, cí /c2/ ‘word’, si /s3/ ‘die’, zhi /23/ 
‘refer to’, chi /&1/ ‘eat’, shi /$4/ ‘event’, ri /r4/ ‘day’. 

The vowel [u] represents a phoneme with three features: /u/ is back, high 
and rounded. In horizontal shifts, [la N] may be heard as lù ‘green’; and with 
vertical shifts, [lo N] will be identified as lou ‘leak’. Roundedness is required be- 
cause [lu NJ] is recognized as lè ‘be amused’. 


Note that for the vowel [y], alternative solutions include analysis as a diphthong /iu/, in 
other words, as a high front vowel /i/ with lip rounding added as a separate phoneme /u/. In 
Hockett’s (1966: 224) words, “In the arrangement /Ciu/, /i/ begins with the consonant as pa- 
latalization thereof, /u/ begins after the consonant, the /i/ continuing, the combination 
constituting (a) if /n/ follows, a high-front-rounded glide followed by a slightly lower high- 
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front-rounded vowel; (b) otherwise, just a high-front-rounded vowel: /ciun1/ ‘army’, /chiu4/ 
‘to go’.”. 

This appeal to phonetic reality is appropriate, but in present-day pronunciation, labial 
rounding comes earlier, regularly coinciding with the initial consonant: jūn [Cyn ^ |] ‘army’, 
qu [c$"y N] ‘go’, which would argue against splitting off labialization phonemically. In addit- 
ion, as Hockett remarks in an addendum, "[i]n the sequence /Ci.../, if /C/ is /t th n I/ the 
consonant is not palatalized; rather, the /i/ is a rather low high-front glide or vowel, not 
overlapping the consonant" (p. 228). This "glide or vowel" will therefore be positioned be- 
tween initial consonant and /u/ in cases such as dit ‘lose, discard’. More generally, and con- 
clusive for the analysis presented here, realizations such as [lju ~]] and [liu~]] are never 
understood as lá ‘donkey’ but heard as liú ‘stay’; and likewise [ui ~]] and [ui ^1] are not per- 
ceived as yú ‘fish’ but heard as wéi ‘be’ instead. For the high front rounded vowel [y], there- 
fore, I maintain phonemic status, transcribed as /y/. The previous instances are analyzed as 
follows: jün /zyn1/ ‘army’, qù /cy4/ ‘go’, diū /diu1/ ‘lose, discard’, lú /ly2/ ‘donkey’, liú /liu2/ 
‘stay’, yu /y2/ ‘fish’ and wéi /ui2/ ‘be’. Also note that free variation between diphthongs and 
single vowels does occur in present-day Mandarin, e.g. for the final -un (8 2.5.6). 


Both the spread diphthong in lè [Iva N] ‘be amused’ and the rounded diph- 
thong of luó [lwo N] ‘fall’ can be regarded as mid vowels. Regardless of their 
actual rounding, single central mid vowels are usually perceived as spread 
vowels in Mandarin; e.g. [le N], [le N] and [I3 N] are all understood as lè ‘be 
amused'. In addition, many rounded front vowels and spread back vowels be- 
long to this group, as illustrated in Table 2.15. 


Table 2.15 Single vowels perceived as the final -e [vA] 


Front Central Back 
High [ui] 
[ə] [e] [v] 
Mid [a] [e] 
[ce] [3] [e] [a] 
Low [c] 


This means that this mid phoneme extends to high vowels in an area which is 
complementary with that of the phonemes /i/, /y/ and /u/ treated above. In 
the low vowel regions, its scope is limited to that of the rounded front vowel 
[c]. All other low vowels belong to a separate /a/ phoneme which will be dis- 
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cussed presently. Identification with [wo] occurs only in combination with 
preceding labial sounds: [Iva NJ], [lua N] and [lu:ə N] are all heard as luó ‘fall’. 

These data would argue for phonemicization of [v4] as /a/ and of [wo] as a 
diphthong /ua/, but there are two complications. Firstly, the Pinyin final -o, 
which is written only after Pinyin b-, p- , m- and f-, is phonetically close to, and 
displays complementary distribution with -uo as well as -e. Collapsing -o and 
-uo into a single phoneme would imply that for this vowel, characteristic 
rounding is to be assumed even after b-, p- , m- and f-. Indeed, we do find reali- 
zations in which such rounding seems to extend to these four initial conso- 
nants, in other words, as labialization of labial consonants, e.g. pò [p*^o N] 'bro- 
ken'. Pinyin does not spell -u- here, but "it is still possible to hear a weak me- 
dial u between the initial and main vowel in these cases" (Norman 1988: 142). 
However, this labialization is not necessary for recognition: [p^o N] is likewise 
understood as pó 'broken'. The vowel itself need not be rounded either, for 
spread realizations such as [p*a N] and [p^x^ N] are common in Beijing. In con- 
clusion, the rounding in the vowel is conditioned by labial consonants, arguing 
in favor of subsuming the -e and -o finals under a single phoneme. 


Further arguments for this merger are the current variation between [kya — | po. |] gébo and 
[kya ] pa .|] gébei for ‘arm’ and Chao's [lwo po: |] luóbo ~ [Iwo 1 pə: |] luóbei for ‘radish’ 
(1953: 396). Note that dictionaries record the variant ending in -[pa] as -bei in Pinyin, appa- 
rently to avoid spelling be, even though me is generally accepted alongside mo in this tran- 
scription. With velar initials, the same phonetic variation is clearly a phonemic contrast, e.g. 
[kwo 1] ~[k%o ^1] guo ‘wok’, gë [kya ]] ‘song’. But even there, -uo and -e do occur in a 
number of synonyms and near-synonyms, e.g. Huókóu ~ Hékóu as a place name in central Bei- 
jing; réhuo ~ réhu ~ réhe ‘warm’. In other words, speakers harbor some uncertainties about 
the roundedness of vowels after velars. For instance, a request to restore the second vowel in 
a casually pronounced [fsay~] y] tsu. |] ‘intestinal obstruction’ was found to lead to 
hesitation between chánggongzü and chánggengzii; see also 8 2.2.4. 


Secondly, in the mid-vowel region we find a phonological contrast between the 
diphthong [v^] and the single schwa vowel [a], both of which are spelled as -e 
in the Pinyin transcription (§ 2.5.2). This contrast e.g. serves to distinguish lé 
[Iva N] ‘be amused’ from lé [la N] as a citation form of the perfective particle le. 


Neutral-tone expressions have citation forms with a fourth tone (Wiedenhof 1995: 20): Wò bu 
dóng zhé ge dé zi de yóngfá. ‘I don't understand how de is used here’; Zhé zhong lé tà xié le yi pian 
wénzhang. ‘He wrote an article about this type of le". An odd and possibly related case is the 
name of the home furnishing store Ikea, advertized in Chinese as H X X JÆ. In Taiwan these 
characters are read as Yijid Jiaja ‘Ikea Domesticity', but the original Swedish name (an acro- 
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nym after its founder, Ingvar Kamprad of Elmtaryd farm near the village of Agunnaryd) is 
widely used. The compound Yíjia is construed as -yí- ‘suited to’ jid ‘one’s home’. In Beijing, 
however, the name is Yijia. This unusual fourth tone may be a citation form -yì for neutral- 
tone -yi. A neutral tone can be explained by association of the character with the highly 
frequent expression {@ 'H pidnyi ‘cheap’ (suggesting ‘affordable for one's home"); the awk- 
wardness of a neutral tone in initial position would account for the citation form. The for- 
mation may have been reinforced by analogous variation for # -yí- ~ -yi- ‘friendship’, with 
Taiwan Mandarin yóuyí ‘friendship’ corresponding to Beijing Mandarin yóuyi ‘friendship’. 


For [v4], I follow Pulleyblank (1984a: 48-49) in regarding this phonetic diph- 
thong as composite in the phonemic sense as well. I regard this vowel sequence 
as lowering of the jaw, which can be transcribed as /aa/. In the absence of a 
phonemic consonant serving as initial, this movement can be maximized with a 
uvular onset (è [kya N] ‘hungry’, 8 2.5.2). 

An apparent motivation for the Pinyin spelling merger, -e for /aa/ and /a/, is 
that contrasts between these two are infrequent. But this rationale neglects 
regular use of the contrast in the rhotacisms, illustrated in example 2.26. Apart 
from the rhotacisms, the number of cases where the Pinyin - e final represents a 
single schwa vowel /a/ is limited, but these do include highly frequent 
expressions. Examples are grammatical function words such as de [to |] ‘SUB’, le 
[le |] ‘PF’, ne [na-|] ‘RLV’, shéme [ge ^| mo |] ‘what’ (8 2.5.2), zhe [tse-i] ‘DUR’ 
(8 8.1.3) and -men [men |] 'CLv' (8 10.2.2). Examples of nouns are bóhe [poN xe. |] 
‘peppermint’ and the case of gébei [kya | pe.|] ‘arm’ discussed above. 

An analysis of these schwas as phonemic voids would lead to /baa4x0/ bóhe 
‘peppermint’, /goa1b0/ gébei ‘arm’, /10/ le ‘PF’ and /14/ lè for the citation form 
of the perfective particle; but /ləa4/ lè ‘be amused’. Despite some perceptual 
support for this analysis, there are nonetheless contrasts such as yan zhe 'cover- 
ed in smoke’ and yanzhi ‘rouge’. I therefore analyze the single schwa vowel pho- 
nemically as /a/: /baa4xa0/ bóhe ‘peppermint’, /goalbo0/ gébo ~ gébei ‘arm’; 
/ian1 Za0/ yan zhe ‘covered in smoke’ but /ian120/ yanzhi ‘rouge’. Chao's tran- 
scription of péng zhe ‘in contact with’ as péngzhi (“p’éng*chih”, Mathews 1943: x- 
xi) suggests that this phonemic distinction has recently gained in strength; also 
compare Coblin (2000: 547-548). The phoneme /a/ occupies a middle position 
with considerable horizontal and some vertical articulatory flexibility. In ver- 
tical terms it is a mid vowel, but it has no features for horizontality or rounded- 
ness. 

The examples below illustrate contrasts between /aa/, /a/ and a selection of 
comparable vowels. 
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2.25 /ga4/ [ko NJ] gé ‘item’ (e.g. Bié nd méi yi gè. ‘Do not pick up each one.) 
/gaa4/ [kya N] gè ‘chromium’ 
/gau4/ [kov N] gòu ‘enough’ 
/gəar1/  [kvay ]] ger ‘ditty’ (< gé ‘song’) 
/gər1/ [key |] ger ‘bottom, background’ (< gen ‘root’) 
/geurll [kovą |]  gour  'smallhook (< gou ‘hook’) 
/guarl/ [kwe |]  guàr  'topknot' (< guān ‘crest’) 
/guear3/ [kwoe4./] guór ‘fruit’ (< guð fruit") 
/gusr3/  [kwei.4]  guér  'atumble' (< giin ‘to roll’) 
/gur1/ [ku] |] gir ‘auntie’ (< gü ‘aunt, father’s sister’) 


The phoneme /a/ is low, since any raising in position will result in a different 
vowel: [le N] is heard as Idi ‘rely’, [lœ NJ], [I3 N] and [la N] are identified as lè 
‘be amused’; and [lo N] as luó ‘fall’. There is no horizontal competition for /a/: 
[la NJ], [le N] and [la N] are all recognized as là ‘spicy, hot’. Despite this variat- 
ion, central realizations of /a/ are prominent, not only in the neutral tone. A 
spread feature is required because rounded [le N] is recognized as lé ‘be 
amused’; and [lo NJ] as either lé ‘be amused’ or Ido ‘curds’. 


Pulleyblank's (19842: 48-49, 53) solutions for the low vowels are different, but my present in- 
formants do not appear to confirm his findings. Details about correspondences in form and 
in meaning between interrogative ma and assertive me will be given in Chapter 11. 


In conclusion, there are three high vowel phonemes: a spread front vowel /i/, a 
rounded front vowel /y/, and a rounded back vowel /u/. The remaining vowels 
are low spread /a/ and a mid vowel /a/, as shown in Table 2.16. 


Table 2.16 Vowels phonemes and their features 


Front Back 
High Spread /i/; Rounded /y/ Rounded /u/ 
Mid /a/ 
Low Spread /a/ 


On the basis of the vowel phonemes defined above, the finals introduced in 
§ 2.5 and § 2.7 can now be spelled phonemically as in Table 2.17. The Pinyin fi- 
nal -e has been split up as /a/ and /aa/, as argued; the relevance of analogous 
divisions in the rhotacisms is shown in 2.26. There are four mergers: (1) identi- 
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Table 2.17 Finals phonemically 


Pinyin Phonemic 


a sounds -a /a/ 
-ai /ai/ 
-an /an/ 
e sounds -e fel, [eal 
-ei /ai/ 
i sounds -i /i/ 
-in /in/ 
-ing — in/ 
-ia /ia/ 
(vai fiai/) 
-ian — /ian/ 
buzzing sounds -i (no final) 
o sounds -0 /aa/ 
-ou /ou/ 
-ong  /un/ 
u sounds -u /u/ 
-un /un/ 
weng /un/ 
-ua /ua/ 
-uai — /uai/ 
ü sounds -ü /y/ 
-üan = /yan/ 


Pinyin Phonemic 


-ang 
-ao 


-uan 
-uang 


/ay/ 
/au/ 


/on/ 
/ay/ 


/iay/ 
/iau/ 
/ioa/ 
/iu/ 

/y9/ 


/uan/ 
/uay/ 
/ui/ 

/uaa/ 


/yea/ 
/yn/ 
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Pinyin Phonemic 


/ar/ 
/aur/ 
/agr/ 


/ar/ 
/aar/ 
/ayr/ 


/iar/ 
/iaur/ 
/iayr/ 
/iar/ 
/iəar/ 
/iur/ 
/igr/ 
/ygr/ 


/oaar/ 
/aur/ 
/ugr/ 


/ur/ 
/uar/ 
/uayr/ 
/uar/ 
/uaar/ 


/uyr/ 


/yar/ 
/yar/ 
/yaar/ 


fication of Pinyin weng and -ong as /un/, as a consequence of free variation be- 
tween [wan] and [on] for both finals, with complementary distribution; (2) ana- 


lysis of Pinyin -e [v^] and -o as /aa/, as shown above; and analogous mergers in 
the rhotacisms, i.e. (3) /ugr/ for Pinyin wengr and - ongr; and (4) /aar/ for Pin- 


yin -e’r and -or. Note that all four mergers concern variations between spread 


and rounded vowels. 


2.9 


2.9.1 
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2.26 Pinyin Phonemic Example 
-ie'r /iəar/ jié’r ‘shopping street’ <jié ‘street’ 
-ier /iər/ jiēr ‘chick’ < jī ‘chicken’ 
-uor /uear/ zhuo’r ‘small table’ < zhuo ‘table’ 
-uer /uar/ zhuer ‘cone’ < zhui ‘awl’ 
-üe'r /year/ yué'r ‘month in the lunar calendar’ < yué ‘month’ 
- tier /yar/ yuér ‘piece of jade’ < yà ‘jade’ 


A phonological inventory of Mandarin syllables as combinations of initials and 
finals, including the rhotacisms, is given in Appendix C. 


Linking sounds of speech: sandhi and neutralization 


Within an utterance, the sounds of speech are never separated as discrete ele- 
ments, but closely connected in production and in perception, leading to the 
transfer of phonetic features on a regular basis. Some instances have been men- 
tioned for tones (§ 2.2.4); the following sections describe comparable pheno- 
mena for consonants and vowels. 


Voiced obstruents 


In the pronunciation of Mandarin obstruents, voice has no phonemic role to 
play, with the sole exception of a retroflex contrast between voiceless sh- and 
voiced r-. Nevertheless obstruents regularly absorb the voiced quality of sur- 
rounding sounds in connected speech. Not being phonemic, these voiced 
variants are always optional. For instance, the fricatives in shuofá ‘wording’ and 
bànfá ‘course of action’ may be pronounced as voiceless [f] or as voiced [v], neu- 
tralizing the contrast between fa and wá (8 2.8.2). 

These voiced obstruents are always unaspirated. In other words: aspiration 
may become neutralized between vowels. This type of variation also leads to 
occasional differences in transcription for the same expression, for instance be- 
tween dictionaries: hütu ~ húdu ‘stupid’. 

This effect is comparable to the voicing of intervocalic [t^] in American English, e.g. for letter: 


British [let"a] ~ American [leraa]. As in Mandarin, there is no aspiration in the voiced variant, 
and the phenomenon is occasionally reflected in spelling, as in you godda be kidding. 


2.9.2 
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Neutralization of vowels 


Low vowels as well as back vowels are often hard to distinguish from one anoth- 
er when they are pronounced with the neutral tone. In this type of neutraliza- 
tion, each of the finals -a, -ao, -e (/aa/ and /a/), -o, -ou, -u, -ua, -ui and -uo 
may be realized as a schwa vowel [a]. For instance, liüda ‘stroll’ usually sounds 
like litide; and nd dao jiángxuéjin ‘have obtained a scholarship’ is commonly pro- 
nounced as nd de jiángxuéjin. 

In most cases the contrast can be restored with careful diction. A syntactic consequence of 
this form of neutralization is discussed in Wiedenhof (1995: 60-61). 


Prosody 


Tone languages assign tonal patterns to individual expressions, such as the 
rising tone for xiáng ‘soar’ and the falling tone in xiang ‘toward’. In addition, 
tone languages have prosodic means just like any other language. PROSODY is 
the use of intonation (high/low), volume (loud/soft), and tempo (slow/fast) to 
express commonly used and broadly applicable meanings such as interrogativi- 
ty, hesitation, emphasis and anger. 

In Mandarin as in English and other languages, the pitch of a declarative 
sentence falls at the end of the utterance, due to a decrease in pressure of the 
airstream from the lungs. The phenomenon is often accompanied by a decrease 
in volume and an increase in tempo. This falling intonation is characteristic for 
statements such as (a) Ni lái. ‘You are coming; in Figure 2.18, but is absent in in- 
terrogative sentences such as (b) Ni lái? ‘You are coming?'. 

For expressions pronounced emphatically, pitch is extended both at the 
higher and at the lower end of the scale. Emphasis is also expressed by an in- 
crease in volume, and by a decrease in tempo: (c) Ni lái, ‘You are coming’; (d) Ni 
Idi. ‘You are coming’ 

With afterthoughts, as in (e) Lái, ni. ‘Come on, you’, the prosodic pattern 
makes a different word order available; see § 3.4 for details. 

Differences in intonation do not affect the contours of individual tones. In 
other words, the pitch pattern of each tone is realized within the range defined 
by intonation. The same principle applies to the reduplication of verbs, e.g. 
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Figure 2.18 Prosody 


(a) 5 
4 v]z: € . 7 
3 Ni lái. ‘You are coming: 
2 
1 
(b) 5 
4 
3 Ni lái? ‘You are coming?’ 
2 
1 
(c) 5 
4 eR t uci 
3 Ni lái. “You are coming: 
2 
1 
(d) 5 
4 {w fe ¢ s , 
4 Ni lái. “You are coming: 
2 B sd 
i Eee 
(e) 


Lái, ni. ‘Come on, you: 


PNWAB Ut 


pitch 


Se 


time 


The gray area represents the dynamics of pitch, duration and voice range for the sentence as 
a whole. Compare Figure 2.2 for the way volume and pitch levels are represented for indi- 
vidual tones. 
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wén wen ‘have a smell’, where tonal contours can be preserved despite an over- 
all fall in pitch; see § 10.5.1 for details. 


Just as in written English, where prosodic details have only a marginal role to play, Mandarin 
prosody is all but absent in written communication, whether in characters or in Pinyin tran- 
scription. This is a universal phenomenon: although prosodic elements are essential in oral 
communication, written language dispenses with most if not all prosody. 


Substandard pronunciation in Beijing 


The preceding sections have focused on a spoken norm which is commonly re- 
garded as the educated standard. Some features of more casual types were 
mentioned in passing, e.g. for the pronunciation of éxin ‘nauseated’ (§ 2.5.2) and 
in the discussion of the -r coda (§ 2.7). 

Close scrutiny of spoken data in vulgar styles sometimes offers new perspec- 
tives on the history of a language. Two conspicuous cases are illustrated below. 


For an early overview of retentions in spoken Mandarin, see Demiéville (1951). Conservatism 
in vulgar registers may have various causes. Strict adherence to prevailing codes, including 
linguistic norms, may serve as a condition for admission to a social group. In the educated 
standard, innovation can be triggered by a fear of contamination from the vulgar. This is 
illustrated by the Mandarin expression nido ‘bird’, which has been reconstructed as *tew’ in 
late-seventh-century Chinese (Pulleyblank 1991: 225). The development from t to Mandarin 
nis irregular. It was due to the use of the word for ‘bird’ to mean ‘penis’, a semantic associat- 
ion which occurs across languages (e.g. Italian uccello, K'iche'-Mayan tz'ikin). The derived 
meaning continued to be associated with the older form, with a dental stop *t-, as reflected 
in Mandarin dido 'penis'; and conversely, the original meaning was preserved in the newer 
form: nido ‘bird’. Note that such developments also occur in the opposite direction, with 
casual registers developing innovations which are avoided in the educated standard. 


In substandard registers of Beijing, the alveolar, s-, z-, c-, is pronounced with 
the tongue in a more forward position, with the tip of the tongue against the 
back of the upper teeth. The apex may even move further forward, between the 
teeth, with the blade resting against the upper teeth. Thus the vulgar equiva- 
lent of zámen san ge rén 'the three of us' is pronounced as follows: 


227 [1A 0e] z541] 
zán sã rér 
1.INC three.items person 
‘the three of us’ 
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For sã ‘three items’ the place of articulation is the same as that of English th [6] 
in think, but the Beijing sound has less friction and makes a more relaxed im- 
pression acoustically. Also compare § 9.1.3 for details about the expression sa 
‘three items’. 


These intradental realizations are of unknown date. They may be recent; note that Pulley- 
blank (1984a: 29) likens a development from [s] to [0] in Burmese to “parallels in other lan- 
guages such as Spanish” without referring to Beijing Mandarin. 


Beijing Mandarin also has a development in which -n and -ng codas are weak- 
ened or omitted. Similar phenomena are attested across Mandarin dialects and 
in many other languages, e.g. in Greek and in German. In Mandarin, weakening 
of -n and -ng codas usually coincides with nasalization of the vowel: tian ‘day’ 
[thjen 1] > [thjé ^1], xing ‘proceed’ [erg ^1] > [Gi 1]. The -n coda occasionally 
disappears without leaving these traces, making tian ‘day’ sound like tie ‘glue’; 
and kan ‘chat’ like ká ‘card’. 


This difference between an initial consonant n- and an approximant -n at the end of a sylla- 
ble parallels the variation in height between initial r- and the -r coda (88 2.7, 2.8.2). 


3.1 


Subordination 


The subordinating construction 


In English phrases such as interesting stories and speak slowly, the words interest- 
ing and slowly serve as modifiers. A MODIFIER, or ADJUNCT, is an additional qua- 
lification of something which is primarily identified in another way. In these 
examples, the primary identification is expressed by stories and speak, and such 
expressions are called the HEAD, or NUCLEUS. The construction as a whole is 
called SUBORDINATION. In short, subordination is a construction in which one 
element modifies another, more basic one. 

The modifier is defined as an “additional qualification” because interesting 
stories does not randomly refer to entities which are stories and which are also 
somehow interesting, but rather to entities which are interesting as stories, i.e. 
considering that they are stories (§ 6.2). Along the same lines, speak slowly does 
not refer to just any act of speaking which happens to coincide with slow ways, 
but instead, to a situation where the speaking is considered slow as far as acts 
of speaking go. 

In Mandarin, modifiers are often formed with the subordinating parti- 
cle de, but modifiers without de also occur. Table 3.1 gives a first impression. 

Differences between modifiers with and without de will be treated in more 
detail in this chapter. As for similarities, word order is remarkably consistent 
between different types of subordination in Mandarin: modifiers always pre- 


Table 3.1 Subordination with and without de 


Adjunct (de) Head = nucleus Meaning 

you yisi de gushi ‘interesting stories’ 

háo de péngyou 'good friends' 

manman de jing 'speak with deliberation' 
tamenbüdóng de shiqing ‘matters they do not understand’ 
Zhongguo moshui ‘China ink, India ink’ 

háo péngyou 'good friends' 

kuai lái 'come fast' 


guóji huiyi 'international conference' 
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cede the head, as illustrated in the table. This is different from English, where 
modifying phrases may either precede or follow the head: 


world map; map of the world 
the relativity principle; the principle of relativity 
slowly speaking; speaking slowly 


This difference between Mandarin and English will be explored in § 3.4. 


The subordinating construction with de acquires special significance in the description of 
Mandarin in that it provides a grammatical basis for the distinction of word classes; see § 3.8. 


The particle de 


The Mandarin subordinating particle de is one of the most frequent expressions 
in the language. To illustrate, its use was recorded 3030 times in a spoken cor- 
pus of 5,042 sentences (Wiedenhof 1995: 20). De has diverse grammatical funct- 
ions, all of which are related to its subordinating meaning. Compare the follow- 
ing expressions: 


3.1 baba de mama 
father SUB mother 
‘father’s mother’ 


3.2 baba mama 
father mother 
‘father and mother’ 


Example 3.1 denotes a single person, who is a mother, while indirect reference 
is made to another person, the father. This notion of a father does not identify 
the intended person, i.e. the mother, but serves as an additional qualification 
for that person. In other words, the person denoted by baba de mama is cha- 
racterized primarily as mama ‘mother’, and only in this capacity as something 
which is related to the notion of baba ‘father’. This type of indirect reference 
has been defined as subordination in § 3.1, and is representative of the meaning 
of de. It will be represented in glosses as SUB. 

In example 3.2, on the other hand, the same meanings ‘father’ and ‘mother’ 
are used to denote two persons: baba mama ‘father and mother’. This exempli- 
fies COORDINATION, a construction in which each element has an equivalent 
part. In this case each represents a direct reference, to a father and to a mother, 
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respectively. The following example illustrates coordination with three ele- 
ments: 


"m" 


3.3 baba mama jiéjie 
father mother elder.sister 
‘father, mother and elder sister’ 


Each of the three persons mentioned here is denoted directly. With subordinat- 
ion, however, only the elder sister is denoted directly: 


mn 


3.4 baba de mama de  jiéjie 
father SUB mother SUB elder.sister 
‘the elder sister of father’s mother’ 


Indirect reference is made to two more persons, a father and a mother, but in 
their relationship to the elder sister, the degree of indirectness differs. This is 
because the mother is characterized in the same way by the father as the sister 
by the mother. Hence the direct reference to the elder sister is complemented 
by an indirect reference to the mother, and an even less direct reference to the 
father. 


Subordination with and without de 


As shown in § 3.1, modifiers can also be formed without de. Example 3.2 may 
thus express a second meaning, i.e. that of ‘father’s mother’. To explore this 
phenomenon, consider the following instances. 


3.5 Zhongguo médshui 
China ink 
‘China ink’ 

3.6 Zhongguo de  móshui 


China SUB ink 
‘ink from China’ 


If example 3.5 were used in the coordinative sense, as in 3.2, then Zhongguo mò- 
shui would mean ‘China and ink’. This is a grammatical possibility, but the sub- 
ordinative reading ‘China ink’ is far more plausible in most contexts. 

So what is the difference between Zhongguo móshui ‘China ink’ and Zhongguo 
de móshui ‘ink from China’? Although both expressions refer directly to ink and 
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indirectly to China, the nature of the indirect reference differs. With Zhongguo 
móshui ‘China ink’, the meaning contributed by Zhongguo ‘China’ (its ‘Chinese- 
ness’) is presented as an inbuilt characteristic of the ink, e.g. because the ink is 
produced in China, or manufactured in a Chinese way. In Zhongguo de móshui 
‘ink from China’, the ink is also Chinese, but this feature is represented as a 
more accidental, circumstantial feature. This phrase may be used, for example, 
to talk about a batch of Japanese ink which was sent over from China. Termino- 
logically, the type of subordination in 3.5 Zhongguo móshui ‘China ink’, denoting 
ink which is intrinsically Chinese, will be called CLOSE JUNCTION, to contrast 
with LOOSE JUNCTION in 3.6 Zhongguo de móshui ‘ink from China’, where the ink 
is presented as something which is Chinese in a more circumstantial way. 


In English, close junction between nouns can likewise be expressed by juxtaposition, as in 
road map (‘map designed to indicate the road’) and bedtime story (‘story typically told at bed- 
time’). Counterparts with loose junction may be formed with prepositions, e.g. map of the 
road, story at bedtime. The latter are typically better matches in impromptu applications, e.g. 
a survey map which happens to be used on the road, or a horror story told at bedtime. 


The same difference is found in these phrases: 


3.7 Faguo péngyou 
PNFrance friend 
‘a French friend’ 


3.8  Fáguo de  péngyou 
PNFrance SUB friend 


'a friend from France' 


Example 3.7 typically refers to a friend who is French in heart and soul, where- 
as 3.8 denotes a friend whose relationship with France is less firmly ingrained, 
e.g. (a) a friend who is living in France, or (b) an ally of France. Translations 
may vary accordingly, e.g. (a) ‘a friend from France’, and (b) ‘a friend of France’. 
These different English paraphrases correspond to a single meaning in Manda- 
rin, for the expression Fáguo de péngyou does no more and no less than repre- 
sent the French characteristics of the friend as somehow more accidental. 

The semantic difference between subordination with and without de displays 
a striking correspondence with their difference in form. Without an interven- 
ing de, one expression is immediately followed by the next, and their meanings 
are likewise tightly fused: Fáguo péngyou 'a French friend'. Placement of de 
between the two elements separates them in form, and the connection between 
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their meanings is also more flexible: Fáguo de péngyou ‘a friend from France, a 
friend of France’. 


Such parallels between form and meaning are referred to as ICONIC; other instances may be 
found in 8 8.1.1 and in sentences 5.33-5.35. 


Modifier and head 


As noted (§ 3.1), Mandarin maintains a strict arrangement in the expression of 
subordination: first the modifier, then the head. This principle applies across 
Chinese languages and dialects, including Classical Chinese. 

The construction of modifying expressions following the head is not entirely 
impossible in Mandarin, but it requires a special prosodic pattern. This is called 
an AFTERTHOUGHT construction, where an expression which would normally 
come earlier in the sentence is added afterwards, thus removing the need to re- 
peat the earlier part of the sentence. Such patterns are common across lan- 
guages, including English: 

She is taller than her father, even. 
This was a foregone conclusion, virtually. 


Really looks great, a car like that. 
Not quite what we intended, in fact, this mess. 


To make this work grammatically, English intonation drops abruptly at the 
place of the comma in the sentences cited above. Mandarin uses a similar 
intonational break, indicated by a comma in the examples below. As shown ear- 
lier in Figure 2.16, the speaker pronounces the phrase which is added as an 
afterthought with lower pitch, often accompanied by decreased volume and in- 
creased tempo. 


You hén dué gushi, you yisi de. ‘There were lots of stories - interesting ones: 
Zhé shi moshut, Zhongguo de. ‘This is ink - Chinese’. 

Méi qián le ba, tàmen? ‘Must be out of money, that lot?’ 

Wo shuo bú tài yuán, lí chézhan. ‘I guess it's not too far; from the station, that is’ 


As suggested by these examples, this prosodic pattern is available not only for 
modifiers following a head, but also for other types of phrases. The following 
example illustrates the construction of xianzdi ‘now’ and yijing ‘already’ as after- 
thoughts: 
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3.9 Dan zhéi ba — zhong de  fangyán yüxi dehuà àn 
however this eight kind SUB dialect linguistic.subfamily if according.to 


tamen de d--- shud lái dou shi ba — zhóng de  bütóng de 
l.CLV SUB HES say come all be eight kind SUB different SUB 
yüyán le, xiànzài yfjing. 


language PF now already 


‘But as for those eight dialect groups, according to what they h-- have to say, they 
have even become eight different languages, now already. 


In a carefully planned sentence, xiànzài ‘now’ and yijing ‘already’ would have 
joined the adverb dou to precede the verb shi ‘be’: àn tamen shuo lái xiànzài dou 
yljing shi ba zhóng de bütóng de yáyán le '...according to what they have to say, 
they have even now already become eight different languages’. 


Other examples of the afterthought construction will be given in 88 5.2.1, 5.4. Expressions 
such as kóuhóng ‘lipstick’ and danbdi ‘eggwhite, albumen; protein’, literally ‘mouth-red’ and 
'egg-white', do not represent this construction. Here hóng ‘red’ and bái ‘white’ are heads, not 
modifiers, i.e. literally ‘red for the mouth’ and ‘white of eggs’ (Chao 1968: 275, 410-411). 
Compare dangingr ‘egg white’ (literally ‘egg-clear’), where the -r suffix reinforces the nomi- 
nal character of the expression. 


In regular word order, Mandarin requires modifiers to precede the head, 
whereas English allows modifiers both before and after the head. In trans- 
lations from English to Mandarin, therefore, the division of labor between 
modifier and head is often at issue, especially in longer strings. For the mo- 
ment, the discussion is restricted to modifiers and heads referring to different 
entities, such as China and ink in examples 3.5 and 3.6. Whether in English or in 
Mandarin, the head can then be identified as follows. 


3.10 The head is that part of the expression which by itself refers to the same entity as that 
referred to by the whole. 


This principle is applicable to strings of any length; to illustrate, the translation 
process in examples 3.5 and 3.6 may be reversed, i.e. working from English to 
Mandarin. The question is then how to say ‘Chinese ink’ in Mandarin, given 
that ‘China’ is Zhongguo, and ‘ink’ is méshut. First, we need to determine which is 
the head, by checking if the whole expression refers to a kind of ink, or to a 
kind of China. Since ‘Chinese ink’ as a whole refers to a kind of ink, móshui ‘ink’ 
must serve as the head, and needs to be the final element in the Mandarin con- 
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struction. ‘Chinese ink’ is thus translated as Zhongguo móshui in close junction 
(‘China ink’); and as Zhongguo de méshut in loose junction (‘ink from China’, ‘ink 
in China’ et cetera). Conversely, applying the opposite would yield móshui de 
Zhongguo, with the unusual meaning of ‘the China of the ink’. 

In practical terms therefore, the principle in 3.10 always boils down to a sim- 
ple question in the form of "is it a kind of X, or is it a kind of Y?”. Since a friend 
from France is a kind of friend, not a kind of France, the corresponding Manda- 
rin phrase will have péngyou 'friend' in final position, as the head: 3.8 Fáguo de 
péngyou ‘a friend from France’. The same principle applies in more complex ex- 
pressions. Thus in tamen bu dóng de shiqing ‘matters they do not understand’, 
the phrase as a whole is about ‘matters’, with shiqing ‘event, matter’ serving as 
head and appearing as the final element. 

One complicating factor in this context is the grammar of relative locations. 
Mandarin expresses notions such as 'behind the mountains' and 'next to the 
chair' by means of nominal phrases, i.e. literally 'the backside of the mountains' 
and 'the side of the chair": 


3.11 shàn hóutou 
mountain backside 
‘behind the mountains’ 


3.12 yizi  pángbiar 
chair side 
‘next to the chair’ 


Here hóutou ‘backside’ and pángbiar ‘side’ both function as heads, and take final 
position in accordance with the principle in 3.10. Conversely, shan ‘mountain’ 
and yizi 'chair' are made to serve as heads in the following expressions: 


3.13 hóutou de  shàn 
backside SUB mountain 
'the mountains at the back 


3.14 pángbiar de  yiízi 
side SUB chair 
'the chairs at the side' 


Note that the subordinating particle de has been inserted here, since these 
phrases are not instances of close junction (‘backside mountains’, or ‘side 
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chairs’), denoting circumstantial properties instead: ‘the mountains at the 
back’; ‘the chairs at the side’. 


Types of modifiers 


What examples such as 3.7 Fáguo péngyou ‘a French friend’ and 3.8 Fáguo de péng- 
you ‘a friend from France’ have in common is that the modifier and the head 
refer to separate entities, namely, to France and to a friend. Alternatively, sub- 
ordinating constructions may have the modifier and the head refer to the same 
entity, as in the following examples. 
3.15 bai | miànbao 

white bread 

‘white bread’ 


3.16 bái de  miànbao 
white SUB bread 
‘white bread’ 


In both phrases, bái refers to the bread, i.e. to the same entity as to which mian- 
bao ‘bread’ refers. 


The analysis consistently distinguishes between a REFERENT outside language (in these in- 
stances, the tangible, edible bread) and a linguistic MEANING referring to that referent (the 
cognitive notion of ‘bread’). Meanings are transcribed in single quotation marks. For bái 
mianbao, the meanings ‘white’ and ‘bread’ refer to the same referent; the same applies to bái 
de miànbao. 

In § 3.8, referential differences between modifiers will be used to formulate a language- 
specific definition of verbs and nouns. 


Nonetheless, the division of labor between modifier and head in these two ex- 
amples parallels that of 3.7 Faguo péngyou ‘a French friend’ and 3.8 Fáguo de 
péngyou ‘a friend from France’. In other words, the physical bread is primarily 
referred to as ‘bread’, and only in that capacity as ‘white’. And despite identical 
English translations, i.e. “white bread", the difference between 3.15 bái miànbao 
and 3.16 bái de miànbao remains that of close junction and loose junction. With 
bái miànbao, the whiteness is considered an integral part of the bread. This 
phrase may be used when buying bread in a bakery, to distinguish bread made 
of refined white flour from wholemeal brown bread. This sense of built-in 
whiteness is absent for bái de mianbao, which can therefore also be used to refer 
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to bread which is white in a more circumstantial way, i.e. even for a loaf of 
brown bread which happened to lie around when a tin of white paint was acci- 
dentally tipped over it. 

Similar differences are found in English. Many such pairs of close and loose 
junction are distinguished by means of stress, e.g. blackbird ‘bird of a species 
which is characteristically black’ as opposed to black bird ‘bird which is black in 
one way or another’. Distinctive stress is not always present, but the semantic 
distinction is consistent: compare big band (‘large jazz band’) - big band (‘large 
musical band of any kind’); blueberry - blue berry; slow motion (as a video tech- 
nique) - slow motion (of any kind); soft spot (‘tender feelings’) - soft spot (of any 
kind); White House - white house, et cetera. 

As illustrated by the English examples, close junction easily lends itself to 
idiomatic and lexicalized specialization, and Mandarin is no exception. The first 
phrase below can refer to different kinds of pastry, but the second phrase refers 
to a specific type of baked food eaten at mealtimes: 


3.17 dà de  bíng 
big SUB cake 
‘a big cake, a big cookie’ 


3.18  dàbíng 
big.cake 
‘Chinese flatbread’ 


Specification is very common in close junction: compare binggur ‘ice stick’ > 
‘popsicle’, fengché ‘wind machine’ > ‘windmill’; 'shóudiàn ‘hand electricity’ > 
‘flashlight’, bixier ‘pen stuffing’ > ‘pen refill’; and gaotang ‘high + boiling water’ > 
‘stock, broth’; heibán ‘black board’ > ‘blackboard’; xidomi ‘small rice’ > ‘millet’. 

Thus far, two types of modifiers have been discussed. In §§ 3.2-3.4, we looked 
at expressions such as baba ‘father’ and Fdguo ‘France’, which denote entities 
(being, things and phenomena) and which will be defined as nouns; in the ex- 
amples discussed there, the head is also a noun. A second type of expression 
modifying nouns is formed by words like bái ‘white’ and da ‘big’, which typically 
denote properties and states; these will be called adjectives. When adjectives 
serve as modifiers, the head of the construction acts as a standard for the 
property denoted by the adjective (§ 6.2). 
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A third class of expressions which may serve as modifiers to nouns is the 
class of verbs, i.e. expressions describing actions and events, such as mdi ‘buy’ 
and chi ‘eat’: 


3.19 mái de  hóuzi 
buy SUB monkey 
'the monkey you bought 


3.20 chi de rén 
eat SUB person 
‘the people eating it’ 


For these phrases, a close-junction counterpart, i.e. the subordinating con- 
struction without the particle de, is usually unavailable. Without the particle, a 
nominal expression tends instead to be taken for the object of the preceding 
verb: mái hóuzi ‘buy a monkey’, chi rén ‘eat people’. 


Verbs do occur as adjuncts without de in some lexicalized items, hence with shifts in mean- 
ing, and sometimes in form, e.g. jianbing ‘Chinese pancake’ « jianbing, literally ‘baked cake’ 
(compare jian de bing ‘a baked cake’), kdoya ‘Peking duck’ (kdo de ya ‘a roasted duck’). Verbs 
with an object can lexicalize as an adjunct in a similar way: qidnzibi ‘fine felt-tip pen’ (com- 
pare qian zi de bi ‘a pen to sign one’s name’), méiqián nánrén ‘penniless fellow’ (méi qián de nán- 
rén ‘man without money’). Cui (2002: 189-198) lists many examples. 

For the Mandarin phrases in 3.19 and 3.20, both you and it in the corresponding English 
translations may be regarded as added elements, but their status differs significantly. In 3.19, 
mái de hóuzi literally means ‘the monkey of the buying’, which may be rendered in English as 
the bought monkey, the monkey one buys or the monkey you bought. In such paraphrases, words 
like the, one and you are used to render the translations less awkward in English. But in 3.20 
chi de rén ‘the people eating it’, English it reflects the fact that in Mandarin, transitive verbs 
such as chi ‘eat’ without an overt object have an implicit object ‘it’ as part of their meaning; 
see 8 5.2.2. 


Now consider the difference between 3.19 mái de hóuzi and 3.20 chi de rén. In 
3.19, the head of the construction hóuzi ‘monkey’ is thought of as something be- 
ing bought. In other words, it has an OBJECT READING, i.e. the type of meaning 
matching an object of mái ‘buy’. But the people mentioned in 3.20 are perform- 
ing rather than undergoing the eating. This is a SUBJECT READING, where the 
head rén 'people' is made to match a subject of chi 'eat'. Note that most Man- 
darin verbs will allow both types of reading, depending on context. Hence 3.19 
mái de hóuzi can mean 'the monkey who bought it' in an animal story; and 3.20 
chi de rén can mean 'the people you eat' in a cannibalistic context. 
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Longer modifiers 


Example 3.4 baba de mama de jiéjie ‘the elder sister of father’s mother’ showed a 
longer modifying string. Another example of complex modification was shown 
in sentence 3.9: ba zhong de bütóng de yáyán ‘eight different languages’, or more 
literally ‘different languages of eight kinds’. These phrases each contain two 
modifiers, which are both constructed with the subordinating particle de. 

This repeated use of the subordinating particle de is often avoided. Consider 
the following example: 


3.21 Zhongguo móshuí de yanse 
China ink SUB color 
‘the color of China ink’ 


This construction follows the principle outlined in 3.10. The expression as a 
whole does not refer to a kind of China, nor to a type of ink, but to a certain 
color. Hence yánse ‘color’ appears at the end of the string, as the head of the 
construction, with Zhongguo móshui ‘China ink’ serving as its modifier. That mo- 
difying phrase itself is not about a type of China, but about a kind of ink, so that 
moshut ‘ink’ serves as its head, preceded by the modifying Zhongguo ‘China’. The 
role of the particle de will be better appreciated if we change its position: 


3.22 Zhongguo de | móshui yánse 
China SUB ink color 
‘the ink color of China’ 


In this phrase, móshui yánse ‘ink color’ does not denote the color of a certain 
ink, but rather a color which is characteristic for ink, e.g. black. This semantic 
effect follows the principle described in § 3.3, namely, that modifiers without de 
are more closely joined to the head than modifiers with de. In other words, in 
example 3.22, the modifying relationship between móshui ‘ink’ and yánse ‘color’ 
is stronger than that between Zhongguo 'China' and móshui yánse 'ink color'. The 
phrase thus describes a color which has an inherent connection with 'ink', and 
which is characterized by 'China' in a more accidental way. The forced effect in 
3.22 might be used if, for example, a strikingly inky color had been used to 
print China on a geographic map. Also note that the phrase in 3.22 cannot be 
used for the meaning intended in 3.21. That meaning refers to the ink as typi- 
cally Chinese, since Zhongguo móshui 'China ink' is phrased without de. The use 
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of de in 3.22 signals in turn that this China ink characterizes the color in a more 
circumstantial way: Zhongguo móshui de yánse ‘the color of China ink’. 

In close junction, the modifier itself is not modified. If we were to try to mo- 
dify the adjuncts of 3.15 bái miànbao ‘white bread’ and 3.18 dabing ‘Chinese 
flatbread’, e.g. with hén ‘very’ and feichdng ‘extraordinary’, this would lead to 
constructions in which the particle de cannot be omitted: 


3.23 hén bái de mianbao 
very white SUB bread 
‘very white bread’ 


3.24 feicháng dà de  bíng 
extraordinary big SUB cake 


'an enormous cake' 
Mandarin will thus avoid *hén bái miànbao or *feicháng da bing. 


This restriction is not peculiar to Mandarin, but constitutes a more general semantic proper- 
ty of close junction. In English, attempts to modify the adjuncts black- and ship- in blackbird 
and shipbuilder will lead to loose junction in much the same way: very black bird; builder of one 
hundred ships (Ebeling 1978: 388). This also explains why for tébié kuàiche ‘high-speed train’, 
literally ‘special + fast + train’, the meaning of tébié ‘special(ly)’, though intended as a quali- 
fication of kudi ‘fast’, easily transfers to the fast train; in other words, from [tébié kudi]ché to 
tébié [kudiché]. In Mandarin, the restriction is quite strong for adjectival adjuncts. Nominal 
adjuncts are more adaptable in close junction, e.g. Zhongguo lisht zhudnjia ‘specialist in Chi- 
nese history’; or with place words (8 3.4) : nèi si bd yizi pdngbiar ‘next to those four chairs’. 


Subordination without an overt head 


The subordinating particle de needs to be preceded by other elements, making 
it impossible to use de at the beginning of a sentence, or after a pause. Conver- 
sely, it is possible to use phrases ending in de before a pause, or at the end of a 
sentence: 


3.25 Zhongguo de 
PNChina SUB 
‘the one from China’ 


In such phrases, de has its usual subordinating function. This is apparent from 
the indirectness of the reference to China. For although China is mentioned, it 
is not the entity denoted by the phrase as a whole. What Zhongguo de ‘the one 
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from China, a Chinese one’ points to is another entity, about which we are told 
only that it bears some relationship to China. The phrase with de provides no 
further information about this second entity, but leaves no doubt about its exis- 
tence: 


Ta yao Zhongguo de. ‘He wants a Chinese one 
Zhongguo de hái méi là. ‘The Chinese ones have not been recorded yet: 
Zhongguo de bi Ribén de pidnyi. ‘The one from China is cheaper than the one from Japan’ 


There are analogous phrases ending in de, which however do not contain any 
reference to a second entity: 


3.26 hei de pang de 

black SUB fat SUB 

‘the black ones’ ‘those who are fat’ 
3.27 mai de ji de 

buy SUB send SUB 


‘what was bought’ ‘the ones that were mailed’ 
3.28 gtn xià lái de 
send down come SUB 


‘what came rolling down’ 


The particle de is used here to nominalize adjectives and verbs. The construct- 
ions with de serve as nominal phrases, i.e. they can appear in a sentence in the 
same position as any noun would. The same is true for the expression Zhongguo 
de 'the one from China' in 3.25, but in that phrase, Zhongguo 'China' is also a no- 
minal by itself. As mentioned before (8 3.5) de phrases formed with a verb may 
have an object reading, as in 3.27; or a subject reading, as illustrated in 3.28. 

The following examples illustrate these constructions in the context of a 
sentence: 


Yi ji si jitt nián de bu háo zhdo. "The one from 1949 is hard to find? 

Ní xihudn Déguo de hdishi Fáguo de? ‘Do you like the French one or the German one?’ 

Hei de hao chi, hóng de shi shéng de. ‘The black ones are nice, but the red ones are unripe: 
Bí wò pang de yé hén duo. ‘There are also many who are fatter than I am’ 

Wo jit xiáng mái róngyi ji de. ‘I just want to buy the ones that can be mailed easily: 

Gun xia lái de dou shi shítou. ‘What came rolling down were all rocks: 
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Nouns and verbs defined 


As discussed above, 3.25 Zhongguo de ‘the one from China’ refers to two entities, 
but 3.26 hei de ‘the black ones’ and 3.27 mdi de ‘what was bought’ each refer to a 
single entity. To explain this difference, the description in § 3.7 noted the dif- 
ferent parts of speech involved, i.e. on the one hand, the noun Zhongguo ‘China’, 
and, on the other, the adjective héi ‘black’ and the verb mdi ‘buy’. But this expla- 
nation fails in the absence of independent definitions for these parts of speech. 

Allowing the phenomenon and its explanation to swap places will make it 
possible to define nouns, verbs and adjectives on the basis of language-internal 
data. This solves a dilemma in a language like Mandarin, where parts of speech, 
or word classes, can otherwise hardly be distinguished on the basis of differ- 
ences in form. In Mandarin, a NOUN (Chapter 4) is an expression which must re- 
fer to two entities whenever it is constructed with a following de. A VERB 
(Chapter 5) is an expression which, in combination with a following de, allows 
the possibility of referring to a single entity, and often does precisely that. 


Mandarin also allows verbs with de to refer to a second, abstract, entity; see § 6.5 for details. 


A Mandarin adjective is a verb in this sense, while at the same time denoting a 
property or state (Chapter 6). 

The Chinese data may thus be made to match both traditional and popular 
linguistic terminology, which (a) associates nouns with entities, ie. beings, 
things and matters, including abstract notions; (b) has adjectives refer to the 
properties of entities, or, in a cognitive sense, to entities perceived as proper- 
ties; and (c) reserves the category of verbs for actions and events which may in- 
volve more than one entity. 


4.1 


Nouns 


Noun and noun phrase 


A noun (Mandarin: míngcí 4 #4) refers to any phenomenon that can be regard- 
ed as an entity, including things, beings, matters and abstract notions. Ex- 
amples: yàoshi ‘key’, góu ‘dog’, shéhuixué ‘sociology’, yù ‘rain’, diging ‘love’. 

A grammatical definition of the noun was given in § 3.8. Questions of number, such as the 


fact that yaoshi corresponds to both key and keys in English, will be discussed in the intro- 
duction of Chapter 9 and in § 9.3.1. 


Nouns may serve many different functions within the Mandarin sentence. They 
can, for example, serve as the subject of verbs: 
4.1 Yaoshi zai nàr. 

key ^ beat there 

"The key is over there: 


4.2  Góu chi shéme? 
dog eat what 
"What do dogs eat?' 


Nouns can also function as the object of a verb: 


4.3 Wó zhao  yàoshi. 
1.8G look.for key 
‘Tam looking for the key; 
44 Xian wéi gòu! 
first feed dog 
‘First feed the dog!’ 


Details about subjects and objects in Mandarin will be given in § 5.2.1. 

A NOUN PHRASE, or NOMINAL PHRASE, is an expression which can serve the 
same function as a noun within the sentence. In § 3.7 the use of noun phrases 
such as Zhongguo de ‘the one from China’ and mdi de ‘what was bought’ was 
illustrated. Examples of longer noun phrases are: 
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45 hén dà de yaoshi 
very big SUB key 
'a very large key' 


4.66  góu chi de 
dog eat SUB 
‘what dogs eat’ 


4. zhao bu dào yaoshi zhé zhóng xiànxiàng 
look.for not attain key ^ this sort phenomenon 


‘phenomena like not being able to find one's key’ 


By definition, a noun phrase can be used in any construction instead of a single 
noun, e.g. as a subject: 


48  [Góu chi de] gui ma? 
dog eat SUB expensive Q 
‘Is [what dogs eat] expensive?’ 


or as an object: 


49  Zhüyi [zháo bu dao  yàoshi zhé zhóng xiànxiàng]. 
pay.attention look.for not attain key ^ this sort phenomenon 
‘Pay attention to [phenomena like not being able to find one's key]: 


In subordinating constructions, nouns can serve as heads and as adjuncts, both 
in loose junction and in close junction (§ 3.3). 

In Mandarin, nominal expressions can also be used to form NOMINAL PREDI- 
CATES. This was illustrated for a single noun in example 1.2: Ta yündóngyuán. 
‘He’s an athlete’. Complex noun phrases can likewise be made to serve as pre- 
dicates: 

4.10 Zhéi [gang măi de  dongxi] 
this just.now buy SUB thing 


"These are the things we bought just now: 


4.41 Zhéi rou [góu chi de] a? 
this meat dog eat SUB EC 


'So this meat is what the dogs are eating?' 


442 Ta [sanshi liù sui]. 
3 thirty six yearof.age 
‘She is thirty-six’ 
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In each of these examples, the nominal expressions themselves act as the pre- 
dicate of a sentence which does not contain any verb meaning ‘be’. Standard 
varieties of English allow such constructions only marginally, e.g. My mother a 
thief? (I don’t think so!), expressing disbelief; in news headlines like Wednesday: 
sunny intervals; and in short titles such as Hangzhou - a paradise on earth. In Man- 
darin, nominal predicates are very common in colloquial registers, but the 
written language makes use of the copula Æ shi ‘be’ in comparable cases, and 
formal spoken usage follows suit. An exception is made for numerical express- 
ions, e.g. in quoting prices, years of age and other quantities, as shown in exam- 
ple 4.12. Numerical expressions are generally used as nominal predicates in 
spoken as well as written usage. The three examples quoted above may now be 
compared with their written counterparts: 


413 i$ # Hl WoW X. 
Zhéi shi gang măi de dongxi. 
this be just.now buy SUB thing 
‘These are the things we bought just now. 


414 È 1E A x Od. "nom CW? 
Zhéi ge  róu shi góu chi de a? 
this item meat be dog eat SUB EC 
'So this meat is what the dogs are eating?' 


415 A Et WK Re 
Ta sanshi liù sui. 
3.SG.FEM thirty six year.of.age 
‘She is thirty-six’ 


Summing up, the use of nominal expressions as predicates is restricted to ca- 
sual speech, with the exception of noun phrases involving numbers, which are 
fully acceptable in all spoken registers and in written usage. 


Note that nominal predicates are a regular (and hardly informal) phenomenon in Classical 
Chinese: Jk 77 Hë 2 4 444. Ci fang gòu zhi wu yé. ‘These are the things we bought just now’. Al- 
so note that the conversion of spoken Mandarin sentences to their modern written equiva- 
lents usually involves several types of change. In the three sentences above, apart from the 
addition of Æ shi ‘be’ in 4.13 and 4.14, a classifier |I] ge ‘item’ is added in 4.14, and the pro- 
noun in 4.15 is specified for number and gender (§ 4.4.1). I cannot confirm Zhou's (1998: 30) 
impression that nominal predicates are infrequent in spoken Beijing Mandarin; on the con- 
trary. For a more extensive overview see Chao (1968: 90-94). 
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Personal names 


Chinese names for persons consist of a family name or surname, xing ##, fol- 
lowed by a given name, ming % , known together as xingmíng #¢ % ‘full name’. 
Family names are usually monosyllabic, such as Cai #£, Gao Ù$, Li #, Ma Ñ, 
Zhang ‘ix and Zhü *. Bisyllabic surnames do exist, but are quite rare; examples 
are Ouyáng Ek E; and Duanmü ñq 7X. In English, the surnames Carroll, Carrol and 
Carol have identical pronunciations, but represent different kinship groups. 
Chinese family names likewise reflect both a phonological and a graphical iden- 
tity: Zhang 3k, Zhang 3€ and Zhang # belong to different genealogies. Family 
names were traditionally transmitted along the paternal line, but at present, a 
small minority of parents in China exercise their legal right to transmit the 
mother's surname instead of the father's to their offspring. 

Chinese given names are either monosyllabic or bisyllabic; the latter form is 
more popular. In combination with the family name, the full Chinese name con- 
sists of minimally two and maximally four syllables. The Pinyin transcription 
spells both the family name and the given name with an initial capital, but does 
not use hyphens in either: 


1+1 Hú Dé 348 2+1 Ouydng Kang Ek Ez EE 
1+2 Qián Méihui £X 3k % 2+2 Duánmü Siyt 3i 7k EAk 


In casual styles, bisyllabic given names may be used without a preceding family 
name, but monosyllabic given names are not used by themselves. Qian Méihui 
and Duanmt Siyi may thus be addressed and spoken about as Méihui and Siyí 
by family and friends. But Há Dé and Ouyáng Kang will not be called *Dé and 
*Kang: usually the family name is added, even in informal settings and for 
children. 

In view of the greater average length of English surnames, students of Man- 
darin may need some practice in pronouncing Chinese personal names. For 
speakers of English, the combined surname and given name can be shorter than 
expected, and risk becoming unintelligible unless enunciated with care. 

Apart from their regular naming function, nearly all Chinese given names 
have transparent literal meanings (Alleton 1993: 64-68): Dé (& ‘Virtue’, Zhen H 
‘Genuine’, Li 7] ‘Power’, Shén {E ‘Conscientious’, Ailidn 4 3€ ‘Lovely Lotus’, Dé- 
ming #% 9] ‘Virtue Shines’, Léilei %& @& ‘Flower Bud’, Wülóng i #é ‘Martial Dra- 
gon’, Cizhü * *& ‘Choice Pearl’. 
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Figure 4.1 Personal names in a telephone directory (Diànhuábü 1995: 286) 
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Compare the reverse situation in English, where given 
names doubling as common words (e.g. Rose) are exception- 
al, since most names are confined to their naming function 
and a specification of gender: Peter means ‘a man called 
Peter'. This is not to deny the etymology of English given 
names (e.g. Peter « Greek pétrà 'rock'; Agnes « Greek hagnós 
‘holy, chaste’); but few speakers are aware of the meanings 
of these roots. And even in Mandarin, there is a small num- 
ber of given names used exclusively for their naming funct- 
ion, with a graphic identity as mentioned, and minimal addi- 
tional semantics such as gender and historical association. 
Examples are Jí% for males (the given name of Confucius’ 
grandson, Kóng Ji 41L./K) and Zhang 4% for females. 


Chinese family names are limited in number: a few 
hundred surnames are shared by the great majority 
of Chinese people. Some family names occur with 
extreme frequency. A count of private households 
in a Beijing landline telephone directory yielded 896 
for the surname Li # and 9,596 for Wáng Æ (Diàn- 
huabu 1995). Many people share not just their sur- 


name, but also their given name. Figure 4.1 shows 
the full name Zhang Jūn ik € occurring 49 times; 
jūn means ‘army’. 


In June 2007, the Chinese Ministry of Public Security issued a 
proposal aimed at increasing the number of family names by 
allowing children to carry the combined surnames of their 
parents. This would legalize a custom of long standing but 
limited scale (Xingming 2007, 2011). These double surnames 
are called shuángxing ® ## in contrast with traditional bi- 
syllabic surnames, or fixing # 44. It is as yet unclear if the 
parental surnames are to appear in a fixed order, whether a 
double surname can itself be used to form a double surname 
in the next generation, or how these names are to be spelled 
in Pinyin. In the following examples, double surnames ap- 
pear with a hyphen. The proposal sets the maximum of syl- 
lables for Chinese personal names (xing #£ plus ming % ) at 
six. This would allow for the following patterns: 
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3 = [1+1]+1 Qián-Há Dé $% 4% 5 = [1+2]+2 Qián-Ouyáng Siyt $& Ek Ez BR 

4 =[1+1]+2 Há-Qián Méihui +} 4% = Æ 5 = [2+1]+2 Duanma-Qidn Méihui ži K iR X 3& 

4 = [1+2]+1 Hu-Ouydng Kang WER — 6 = [2+2]+2 Ouyáng-Duàánmü Siyt Ek By 3i 7 ER 
] 


4 = [2+1]+1 Duanmu-Qidn Dé ži 7k $8.18 


In selecting given names, parents are quite free in terms of meaning, and the 
law cites few restrictions. Still, most names reflect traditional values, and ba- 
bies named Léi 5& ‘radium’ are exceptional. Connotations of energy, strength 
and cultural refinement are representative for boys’ names, e.g. Yóngwü 7k 3X 
‘Forever Martial’, Chuánwén 1% X ‘Transmitting Civilization’. For girls, names 
expressing charm and comeliness are preferred: Xiüfen #4 ‘Elegant Fra- 
grance’, Li Æ ‘Beautiful’. A sizeable proportion of Chinese given names is un- 
specified for gender; examples are Zhen ‘Genuine’ and Démíng (& 9] ‘Virtue 
Shines’. 

Naming traditions are subject to trends and fashions. One example is the 
revolutionary zeal manifested in the names of Chinese children born during the 
Cultural Revolution (1966-1976): Xiàngdong | X ‘eastward’, but also ‘siding 
with [Máo Zé-] ding’, Xuéqing jf ‘Learning from [Máo's wife Jiang] Qing’, and 
straightforward Wéngé X X ‘Cultural Revolution’. In the southern Chinese peri- 


phery (Hong Kong, Taiwan, Singapore), English names have, to varying degrees, 
been popular since the 20" century. Today, city dwellers in China often supple- 
ment or replace Chinese given names with conventional English names such as 
George, Jackie and Michael; but they also coin new English names for this pur- 
pose, e.g. Echo, Futt, Kem or Rubberpixy (Blanco & Feberwee 2009). 

In bisyllabic given names, family traditions may reserve one character for 
each generation, corresponding to either the first or the second syllable. Exam- 
ples are a brother Xidodé 141% ‘Radiant Virtue’ and a sister Yingdé 3X 7% ‘Out- 
standing Virtue’; or two boys Yiwén — X ‘Perfect Gentility’ and Yili — 4 ‘Per- 
fect Power’, and their sister Yixiang — # ‘Perfect Fragrance’; or two brothers 
Jingguó % E] ‘Warp for the Nation’ and Wéiguó # El ‘Weft for the Nation’. These 


£79 


last two may say: Women shi “gud” zi bèi de. ‘We are of the generation of the cha- 


racter E] gud’; Figure 4.2 shows another example. Even monosyllabic names can 
be made generation-specific by setting a character component as a common 
element, e.g. two brothers Hóng «I. ‘Red’ and Jing # ‘Warp’, where the charac- 
ters share the radical mi 4 ‘silk’ (Table 12.15, no. 120). 

In the pronunciation of Chinese names, regular tone sandhi patterns apply, 
including those for bu ‘not’ and yi ‘one’ (§ 2.2.4): 
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(Là Yóngxido >) Là Yongxido FAK BE 

Hán Yúnhóng ~ Hán Yünhóng 3€ Z %41 

(Háo Hdiyudn >) Háo Háiyuán ~ Háo Haiyudn if 75 te 

(Mă Yixiang >) Mă Yixiang & —# 
Neutral tones and the -r suffix are avoided in regular given names, but they do 
appear in nicknames; examples are Pangzi At + ‘Chubby’ (on the basis of physi- 
cal appearance), Xidoyuer ^h E i ‘Little Jade’ (referring to given names 
containing yu £ ‘Jade’ e.g. Jiayà {E E ‘Beautiful Jade’), and Xido Zhour / J| 5& 
‘Little Zhou’ (reflecting the surname Zhou, just as Jonesy can be used in English 
for someone called Jones). 


Until the late 20" century, monosyllabic family names were hardly used independently 
(Chao 1968: 514-515; but compare Chao & Yang 1947: xxvii, n. 1). They appeared in nominal 
compounds, e.g. with a term of address: Huáng xiansheng yé zài. ‘Mr. Huáng is there as well’, 
or with a social prefix: Láo Hudng yé zài. ‘Huang is there as well’ These family names, in other 
words, were bound morphemes (§ 10.1.2). In modern informal usage, monosyllabic surnames 
do serve as nouns: Huáng yé zai. 'Huáng is there as well’. The use of the prefixes Ido ‘old’ and 
xido ‘young’ with surnames is likewise informal; see 8 10.2.1 for details. 


The spelling of Chinese family names in English varies greatly, reflecting local 
ways of spelling names from different Chinese languages and dialects. For in- 
stance, Chinese surnames written as Cheung, Ng and Tsui often correspond to 
Cantonese Jeung 7k, Ngh % and Chéuih 4R, the equivalents of Zhang, Wú and Xú 
in Mandarin. Surnames from Cantonese, Min, Hakka and Wú origins have long 
been known internationally (Figure 4.2). Mandarin personal names in Pinyin 
spelling have spread to Chinese communities outside China in recent decades. 


Kinship terms 


Compared to English, Mandarin has more elaborate ways of designating family 
members, especially for gender and age distinctions. For instance, while Eng- 
lish grandpa can refer to any grandfather, Mandarin strictly distinguishes yéye 
‘father’s father’ from láoyé ‘mother’s father’. And where English designates fe- 
male siblings as sister regardless of age, Mandarin has a clear distinction be- 
tween jičjie for ‘elder sister’ and méimei for ‘younger sister’. 

English uncle corresponds to five different kinship terms in Mandarin: baibai 
‘elder brother of father’, shüshu ‘younger brother of father’, güfu ‘husband of fa- 
ther’s sister’, jitjiu ‘mother’s brother’ and yifu ‘husband of mother’s sister’. Note 
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Figure 4.2 Aw Boon Haw and Aw Boon Par Memorial 


A monument at the entrance of Haw 
Par Villa theme park, Pasir Panjang 
Road, Singapore, dedicated to the me- 
mory of the Burmese-Chinese entre- 
preneur brothers Aw Boon Haw 9| X J€ 
(1882-1954) and Aw Boon Par +} x 4j 
(1885-1944). 

The Aw brothers, famous manufactur- 
ers of Tiger Balm herbal ointments, 
were of Hakka (Kéjia) descent. In Man- 
darin, their names are pronounced as 
Hú Wénhü and Hu Wénbào. The given 
names translate as ‘Gentle Tiger’ and 
‘Gentle Leopard’ and have the first cha- 
racter X wén in common. 


Photo courtesy of 


Ao Ran #& £^, Singapore 


that there are three different uncles on the paternal side against two maternal 
uncles, illustrating the general principle that Mandarin has fewer distinctions 
in the female than in the male lines of descent. The number of distinctions also 
decreases with distance of kinship. For example, the term gügu 'aunt, father's 
sister’ is used both for his elder sisters (father's jiéjie) and for his younger sis- 
ters (father's méimei). 

In traditional Chinese society, family interests and family names were trans- 
mitted via the male line. In this patriarchal system, a bride left her parents' 
family upon marriage to become a full member of the husband's clan. Terms 
such as yuéfü ‘father-in-law’ and yuémt ‘mother-in-law’ refer accordingly to a 
wife's parents, not to the husband's parents, for married women were to 
consider the husband's parents as their own. Nowadays both husband and wife 
tend to talk about in-laws as if they were blood relations, especially in their 
presence, where the same forms are used to address them: bàba 'father', mama 
‘mother’, tángjié ‘elder female cousin’, and so on. 
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The most commonly occurring kinship terms are listed below. Numbers refer 
to the position in the family tree in Table 4.3. The list is based on Beijing Man- 
darin; expressions characteristic for Taiwan Mandarin are marked "TW". Unless 
indicated otherwise, all terms can be used both to talk about relatives (Wó 
náinai bu shüfu. 'My grandmother is not feeling well") and to address them 
directly (Náinai, bié zhéiyàng a! ‘Grandma, please don't act this way!’). 

When multiple terms are available for the same relative, a distinction is 
made between (a) informal spoken expressions and (b) forms occurring in spo- 
ken as well as written usage. Informal terms are often formed by reduplication, 
e.g. mama ‘mother’, láolao ‘grandma’; see § 10.5.4 for the tonal patterns involv- 
ed. Reduplicated forms can combine with endearment tones (§ 10.5.5), especial- 
ly in Taiwan: mama > mámá ‘mummy’, láolao > lăoláo ‘granny’. Informal terms are 
not restricted to child language; e.g. wó baba ‘my father’ is used in adult conver- 
sation without the childish overtones conferred by English my daddy. The use of 
ldo ‘old’ and xido ‘small’ for siblings will be explained in 8 9.1.4. 

This overview lists relatives of the person indicated by the black triangle in 
Table 4.3. This is the anthropological EGO (Latin for T), i.e. the person serving 
as a point of departure for genealogical relations, regardless of whether this is 
the speaker, the interlocutor, or the person talked about. Thus baba is the 
father of ego, in other words ‘one’s father’, which can be used freely to indicate 
‘my father’, ‘your father’ or ‘their father’. In this table, ego is male; diverging 
names for relatives of females are included in the list. Note that kinship 
definitions use “elder” and “younger” in two different senses: 

(1) For relatives in one’s parent’s generation (uncles and aunts), age is refe- 
renced to the father or the mother of ego. E.g. shüshu ‘father’s younger 
brother' is younger than father, but usually older than ego. 

(2) For relatives of ego's generation (siblings, cousins), age is referenced to 
ego. Thus a tángméi 'younger female cousin by father's brother' is younger 
than ego, even though she may (e.g. as the eldest child of father's brother) 
be a jiéjie ‘elder sister’ to her own siblings. 

In terms such as tángjié ‘elder female cousin’ and tángméi ‘younger female cou- 

sin’, the prefix táng- indicates a relationship along all-male lines, i.e. by way of 

a brother of one's father. This táng means ‘hall’, and originally referred to the 

temple containing a clan's ancestral tablets. All other cousins are designated 

with the prefix bido-, meaning ‘external’, e.g. bidodi ‘younger male cousin’. This 


Table 4.3 Kinship terms 


A- 
A ub 
B =O A-O 
3|4 5|[6 
C AO AO A= =O AO =O A= 
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21. 222 23 24 25/26 dg 29|30 31/32 egoj 33 34|35 36137 23 24 
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F Á-O AÒ Å- Ó 


50|51 5253 54 55 


56 57 


Generations are shown in horizontal layers from A great-grandparents to G great-grandchildren, with D representing one's own generation. Male relatives 
appear as A, female relatives as O, and marriage as =. Lines indicate blood relationships. The Mandarin terms are given in the numbered list in 8 4.3. 
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prefix is used for younger male cousins by way of father’s sister, mother’s bro- 
ther or mother’s sister; in other words, it indicates the presence of at least one 
female in the line of kinship. 

In English translation, the degree of precision presented by Chinese kinship 
terms is superfluous in most contexts. In this overview therefore, common Eng- 
lish equivalents are given first; where necessary, these are followed by the sym- 
bol * and an exact description of the relationship involved. 


A. Great-grandparents' generation 
1. (a) lăo yéye; (b) zengzüfü 'great-grandfather' + father of father’s father 
2. (a) Ido ndinai; (b) zengzámü ‘great-grandmother’ + mother of father's father 
The terms Ido yéye and Ido ndinai are also used for ‘old gentleman’ and ‘old lady’. 


B. Grandparents’ generation 

3. (a) yéye ‘grandpa’; (b) zăfù ‘grandfather’ + father’s father 

4. (a) ndinai ‘grandma’; (b) zámü ‘grandmother’ + father’s mother 

5. (a)láoyé, TW waigéng ‘grandpa’; (b) waiztifu ‘grandfather’ + mother’s father 

6. (a) Idolao, TW waipé ‘grandma’; (b) wàizúmň ‘grandmother’ + mother's mother 


C. Parents’ generation 

7. (a) baibai ~ TW bóbo; (b) bófü ‘uncle’ + father's elder brother 

8. (a) danidng, dàma; (b) bómü ‘aunt’ + wife of father's elder brother 

9. (a)shüshu ~ TW shüshu; (b) shūfù ‘uncle’ + father's younger brother 
Shüshu ‘uncle’ is also used by children for adult male acquaintances, e.g. a friend of their 
parents. In Taiwan, this meaning usually has endearment tones (8 10.5.5): shtisht. 

10. (a) shér, TW shénshen; (b) shénmü ‘aunt’ + wife of father's younger brother 

11. (a) güdie, TW güzhàng; (b) güfu ~ TW gift ‘uncle’ + husband of father's sister 

12. (a) gügu ~ TW gügü; (b) gámü ‘aunt’ + father's sister 

13. (a) baba ‘daddy, father’, bà ‘dad’; (b) füqin ‘father’ 

14. (a) mama ‘mamma, mother’, má ‘mom’; (b) măqin ‘mother’ 

15. (a) yuèfu ~ TW yuefu ‘father-in-law’; (b) in formal usage tàishan e wife's father 

16. (a) yuémit ‘mother-in-law’; (b) in formal usage tàishuï + wife's mother 
In their presence, a married man uses the same terms for his parents-in-law as for his 
own parents; see 13 and 14 above. A married woman talks about her parents-in-law as 
gonggong ~ TW gonggong ‘father-in-law’ and pópo ‘mother-in-law’; but in their presence, 
the terms in 13 and 14 are usually preferred. 

17. (a) jiùjiu; (b) jiùfù ‘uncle’ + mother’s brother 
A further distinction is sometimes made between da jiu ~ dà jiùjiu ‘mother’s elder bro- 
ther’ and xido jiu ~ xio jiùjiu ‘mother’s younger brother’; these terms are not to be con- 
fused with da jiüzi and xido jiùzi ‘brother in law’ (no. 34). 

18. (a) jiùmā; (b) jiùmù ‘aunt’ + wife of mother's brother 

19. (a) TW yizhang; (b) yífù ‘uncle’ + husband of mother's sister 
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(a) yíma, yí, yér, TW ayf, (b) yímü ‘aunt’ œ mother's sister 

In Beijing Mandarin ayí is used only in child language, for family nurses, cleaning ladies 
and adult female acquaintances of the parents (‘auntie’). In Taiwan, this meaning usually 
has endearment tones (8 10.5.5): yí. 


D. Own generation 


21. 
22. 
23. 


24. 


25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31; 
32; 
33. 


34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 


older: (a) tángge; (b) tángxiong; younger: tángdi ‘male cousin’ + son of father's brother 
older: tángjié; younger: tángméi ‘female cousin’ + daughter of father's brother 

older: (a) bidoge; (b) bidoxidng; younger: bidodi ‘male cousin’ e son of father's sister, of 
mother's brother or of mother's sister 

older: bidojié; younger: bidoméi ‘female cousin’ + daughter of father's sister, of mother's 
brother or of mother's sister 

For bido- ‘external’ cousins (numbers 23 and 24), paternal and maternal lines can be dis- 
tinguished as giibidogin ‘children of father's sister’ and yíbidogin ‘maternal cousins’. 

(a) gége; (b) in formal usage xiong ‘brother’ + elder brother 

sáozi, TW sáosao ‘sister-in-law’ + wife of elder brother 

didi ‘brother’ + younger brother 

(a) diméi, dixífu; (b) difü ‘sister-in-law’ + wife of younger brother 

jiéfu ~ TW jiéfü ‘brother-in-law’ + husband of elder sister 

ji&jie ‘sister’ + elder sister 

méifu ~ TW méifü ‘brother-in-law’ + husband of younger sister 

méimei ‘sister’ + younger sister 

(a) ldopó, xífu ~ xífur ~ xifer, jiali ta ^ jiali de (8 4.4.1) ‘wife’; (b) qizi, tàitai ‘wife’ 

Formal terms for the speaker's wife are néirén, jiannéi and zhudjing ~ TW zhuójing. Married 
men are (a) ldogong, nánrén, xiansheng ~ TW xiansheng ‘husband’; (b) zhàngfu ‘husband’. 
Xiansheng ~ TW xiansheng is also in use as a polite general term for adult males: ‘sir, mis- 
ter’. Waizi is a formal term for the husband of the speaker. Until the 1990s, airén was in 
general PRC usage as a politically correct and gender-neutral term: ‘husband, wife’. Now- 
adays dirén is closer to qíngrén ‘lover’. Without amorous overtones, duixiang ‘partner’ and 
Idobar ‘partner’ can be used for both sexes. Bànlü ‘partner’ is not neutral in this respect 
because it tends to be associated with the expression xing bànlü ‘sexual partner’. 

elder: dà jiùzi, younger: xido jiùzi ‘brother-in-law’ + wife's brother 

elder: ’néisdo, younger: ’néidiméi ‘sister-in-law’ + wife of wife's brother 

elder: ’néijiéfu, younger: ^néiméifu ‘brother-in-law’ + husband of wife's sister 

elder: TW dà yízi, younger: TW xido yizi ‘sister-in-law’ + wife's sister 

Few specific terms are available for a wife’s brothers and sisters, for their spouses, or for 
their children (numbers 46-49 below). The terms listed in 35 and 36 are taken from New 
age (2001: 2093), but are hardly recognized by speakers from Beijing and Taiwan, who 
prefer phrases such as qizi de gége ‘wife’s elder brother’ and xifer de waishéng ‘wife’s ne- 
phew’. A married woman can use the following terms for her husband’s brothers and sis- 
ters: dà baizi ‘elder brother’; xido shüzi, TW xido sht ‘younger brother’; dàgūzi ‘elder sister’, 
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xio güzi; TW xido gt ‘younger sister’. In the presence of in-laws, both spouses often use 
the same terms as those used for their own brothers, sisters and cousins. 


E. Children's generation 

38. zhér, zhizi~ TW zhízí'nephew'  brother's son 

39. zhiniiér, zhínü ‘niece’ + brother's daughter 

40. waishéng ‘nephew’ + sister's son 

41. waishéngnu ‘niece’  sister's daughter 

42. (a) érzi ‘son’; (b) very formal: qudnzi and xidoqudn when talking about one’s own son, and 
linggongzi about someone else's son 

43. (a) érxífu, xífu ~ TW xífü; (b) érx'daughter-in-law' 

44. niixu, güye, TW nüxà ‘son-in-law’ 

45. (a) nüér ~ nüér, xiáonü ‘daughter’; (b) very formal: ling’ai when talking about someone 
else's daughter 

46. "néizhí ‘nephew’ + son of wife's brother 

47. "néizhínü ‘niece’ + daughter of wife's brother 

48. 'yfwáisheng ‘nephew’ + son of wife's sister 

49. !yfwáishengnü ‘niece’ + daughter of wife's sister 
The terms in 46 through 49 are taken from New age (2001: 2093); compare numbers 34-37. 


F. Grandchildren's generation 

50. sünzi ‘grandson’ + son's son 

51. sünxífu, TW sünxífü ‘wife of grandson’ + wife of son's son 

52. sünnüxu, TW sünnüxü ‘husband of granddaughter’ + husband of son's daughter 
53. sünnüér, sünnü ‘granddaughter’ + son's daughter 

54. waistinzi, wàisūn ‘grandson’ + daughter's son 

55. waisiinniiér, wáisünnü ‘granddaughter’ + daughter's daughter 


G. Great-grandchildren's generation 
56. zengsünzi, zengsün, chóngsünzi ‘great-grandson’ + son of son's son 
57. zengsünnüér, zengsünnii, chóngsünnü 'great-granddaughter' + daughter of son's son 


Pronouns 


PRONOUNS refer to entities which have been mentioned earlier, or are assumed 
to be known in a given context. For example, in The cook has gone home. He'll 
return tomorrow., the pronoun he refers to the same entity referred to earlier as 
the cook, specifying it as a singular male person. 

Beijing Mandarin uses fewer pronouns than English. Two reasons for this 
state of affairs are: 


4.4.1 
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(a) When it is clear from the context which entities or persons are meant, a 
Mandarin predicate does not require a subject or object. For instance, a com- 
parison of Mandarin Bu yong mái pido. Wò dou măi le. with its English translation 
shows that extra pronouns are needed: You don't need to buy stamps. I have al- 
ready bought some. The use of implicit objects will be treated in 8 5.2.2. 


(b) In referring to persons, the use of pronouns is often avoided in polite 
speech. Instead the use of courteous or official titles is preferred, not only when 
talking about someone, but also in direct forms of address: Jiàoshóu lái le! 
literally: ‘The professor has come’ > ‘There you are, Professor!’; Bu gan dáráo zhü- 
rén. ‘I didn’t dare to disturb the director’ > ‘I didn't want to disturb you’ The 
honorific classifier wéi may be used without a following noun ($ 9.3): Liáng wéi 
he shui. ‘Both persons drink water’ > ‘Both of you please have a drink.’. In addi- 
tion, Mandarin has many special terms expressing respect for persons spoken 
to and their environment, or expressing humility about oneself and one's own 
affairs. Examples: 

gui ‘exalted’ > ‘your’ as a prefix: gui xing ‘your surname’, gui guó ‘your country’ 

da ‘big’ > ‘your’ as a prefix: da ming ‘your name’ 

zhuozhü ~ zhudzhu ‘clumsy writings’ > ‘my publications’ 

bi ‘unworthy’ > ‘my, our’ as a prefix: bi gud ‘our country’ 

xio ‘small’ > ‘my’ as a prefix: xido yisi ‘a token from me’ (when offering a present) 


Some pronouns display similarity of form. For instance, demonstrative pro- 
nouns share the initial consonants zh-, z- and n-. Those beginning in zh- and z- 
indicate proximity, as in zhéi ‘this’ and zéme ‘like this, such (as here)’; while 
those with n- point to things further away: na ‘that’, néme ‘like that, such (as 
there)’. Among interrogative pronouns, second and third tones are common, 
e.g. shéi ‘who’, md ‘what’, zéme ‘how’ and néibiar ‘where’. 

The following sections give an overview of the personal and demonstrative 
pronouns. The indefinite use of interrogative pronouns like shéme ‘what’, nár 
‘where’ and zéme ‘how’ will be discussed in § 7.2.3. 


Personal pronouns 


Personal pronouns are pronouns which refer to the FIRST PERSON, in other 
words, the speaker; to the SECOND PERSON, or person spoken to; or to the 
THIRD PERSON, ie. the people and things being talked about. 
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The first person singular pronoun is wò T. The gesture of pointing to one's 
chest in self-reference is not as common in China as elsewhere. The usual Chi- 
nese gesture accompanying wó is to briefly point at one's own nose with the tip 
of the index finger. 


Singular reference for wò may be absent in writing and in formal speech, e.g. for R El wò guó 
‘our country’, 7% 4 wò xido ‘our school’, & € wò jūn ‘our troops’. In this usage, the reference 
is often inclusive, i.e. the speaker is addressing persons belonging to the same country, 
school or army. 


The second person singular, i.e. the person the speaker is addressing, is ni ‘yow. 
The honorific second person pronoun is nin ‘you’, which is usually understood 
as singular too. Courteous terms of address such as xiansheng ‘Sir’ and xidojie 
‘Miss’ are often used together with nin, but spoken usage also combines them 
with ni: Xidojie, xidoxin ni de dayi! ‘Careful with your coat, Miss!'. 

Both wò T and ni ‘you’ can be used as a reference to people in general: ‘one, 
someone, somebody’. Example 7.19 shows this usage for wð: ..wó xüyào sheme 
rén wó dào zhéi ge xuéxido lái kan ' if you need someone, you can just come over to 
this school and look around", where the speaker is placing himself in the role 
of a third party, here translated as ‘you’. The same use for ni ‘you’ is illustrated 
in 8.37: Ni yào xiang xia lái war dehud ne... ‘And if you want to get out and have 
some fun..’ and in 11.9 ..chüfei ni yao you séqíng de xiwang '...unless they were 
hoping to have sex'. When used as an introduction to an example, this ni often 
has the effect of calling for empathy from the hearer, e.g. with birá 'for ex- 
ample’ and xiang ‘resemble’: nf birá... ‘now, for instance..’, ni xiàng ‘well, let's 


, 


say... 
Women ‘we’ and nimen ‘you’ are often regarded as plural pronouns, but the 


collective suffix -men in fact indicates a group around a given person, i.e. lite- 
rally women ‘I and those around me’, nimen ‘you and the persons around you’, 
Details about this notion of a social group will be given in § 10.2.2. 

For the first person, Beijing Mandarin has a contrast between wómen ‘we’ on 
the one hand and, on the other hand, zán and the slightly more formal zámen, 
both meaning ‘we’ in the sense of ‘me and you’, where ‘you’ can refer to one or 
more persons. Zán and zámen are INCLUSIVE first-person pronouns; in other 
words, apart from the speaker, their meaning necessarily includes the person 
or persons spoken to. Therefore the next example can only be used when the 
speaker is addressing someone who is also qu ‘going’: 
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4.46 Rüguó mingtian yao tiar hao zámen jiu qu «dui. 
in.case tomorow will heavens good 1.INCL.CLV just go correct 
‘If the weather is okay tomorrow, we'll go there «yes»: 


When the second person is excluded, zámen cannot be used, and wómen is used 
instead: Women qu, ni bu qu. ‘We are going, but you are not.’. Note, however, that 
the meaning of Mandarin wómen, like that of English we, does not specify 
whether the second person is included or excluded. In the next example, wó- 
men and zán are used to refer to the same persons, in this case the two interlo- 
cutors. 


417 A: Oh! Wómen zén de, suíbiàn tán? 
oh 1.CLV how SUB casual chat 
‘Oh! How shall we go about this, just have a little chat?’ 


B:  Eh,zán jiu suíbiàn shuo ba-hahaha. 
eh LINCL just casual say SUG 
‘Eh, let's just talk-hahaha’ 


Beijing Mandarin also uses the inclusive meaning in a tentative modality, ex- 
pressing the wish to include the person talked to. For instance, a martial arts 
teacher may introduce a new course to prospective students by saying Zámen 
zhéi ge ban... ‘This class of ours..", thereby tentatively including the audience, or 
roughly ‘this class which is mine and will hopefully be yours too’. 


The use of zán and zámen has always been informal (Óta 1987: 104), but there is much seman- 
tic variation in time and place. For Mullie (1932-1937: I, 484), zámen is more than just inclu- 
sive: "The dual always includes the person who is spoken to, but it is only used between 
equals, and never with superiors" In present-day Beijing, the informal nature of zámen 
matches the restriction to social equals, but the pronoun is not restricted to dual number. 


The third person pronoun is tà ~ ta ‘he, she, it, they’. The neutral-tone variant is 
extremely frequent, especially as the object of a verb. 


In the description below, the citation form tà usually represents both variants. Further weak- 
ening of the third person pronoun leads to te ~ de (88 2.9.1, 2.9.2) and to mergers with the 
subordinating particle de, e.g. jiali tà (‘she at home’) ~ jiali ta ~ jiali te ~ jiali de (‘the one at 
home’) for ‘wife’ (Chao 1968: 642, Chirkova 2003: 48-49). Since the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury, the character script distinguishes between ‘he’, ‘she’ and ‘it’ (8 12.3.2). 


As shown above, the first- and second-person pronouns wò T, ni ‘you’ and ho- 
norific nin ‘you’ are generally restricted to the singular. The third person pro- 
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noun tà is also singular in written and in formal spoken usage, but in casual 
speech, tà can refer to more than just one person or one thing. As this usage is 
widespread, tà is glossed as '3' in all examples quoted from casual conversat- 
ions, where it expresses only the third person, with no reference to number: 


418 A:  Késhi wo xiang tamen de xuéshéng a, rüguo yao yi èr  niánjí 
but  1.SG think 3.CLV SUB student EC in.case will one two grade 


de  kénéng hai jiao tamen bulido ba. 
SUB possible still teach 3.CLV not.POT SUG 


‘But I think that their students now, at least those in their first or second year, 
probably you won't be able to teach them [in Chinese] yet: [...] 

B:  Taér niánjí ba, èr  niánjí hái xing «oh, ér  nidnji>. 
3 two grade SUG two grade still proceed oh two grade 


"They are in their second year, right? In their second year it will be fine «oh, in 
their second year»: 


Here both tamen ~ tamen (Speaker A) and tà (Speaker B) are used to talk about 
the same people. Other sentences showing that tà need not have singular refer- 
ence can be found in 11.53 and 11.65. 

In spoken Mandarin, tà is also used for non-human beings, physical objects 
and abstract matters. The following examples show tà referring back to items 
mentioned earlier in the same sentence: wó de shengri ‘my birthday’, ditié ‘sub- 
way’ and Yindü chá ‘Indian tea’. 


4.19 Hahaha, báguó wó de shéngri yiban me, lí zhéi ge 
hahaha but 1.SG SUB birthday common AS off this item 
Chünjié bijiao jin «oh». Wò bu yong xiáng ta «ei». 
Chinese.New.Year compare possible still 1.5G not use think 3 yes 


‘Hahaha, but in general you know, my birthday is around the time of Chinese New 
Year «oh». I don't need to think about it. ' 


4.200 Sülián géi wò y-- yinxiàng bijiao ^ shen de jiu shi né ge 
PNSoviet.Union give 1.5G HES impression compare deep SUB just be that item 


' Variations in the number of days between a birthday and Chinese New Year are due to the differences 
between solar and lunar calendars (8 9.3.4). 
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ditié a. Eh, hai shi bú cud de, ta shi liáng céng. 
subway EC EC still be not use SUB 3 be pair layer 


‘A lasting i-- impression I have from the Soviet Union is its subway. Eh, it’s quite nice, 
it has two levels’ 

4.21 ..tà géi wó he Yindu cha «té háo he». Ta yóu yi gü, 
3 give 1.8G drink PNIndia tea specially good drink 3 be.there a gust 
háoxiàng yi gt... bíjiao f-- guai de wer, dàn nèi guài wer hái 
justlike a gust rather HES weird SUB taste however that weird taste still 
ting hao de. 
quite good SUB 


‘he gave me Indian tea to drink «delicious». It had a, it was like a... rather a-- funny 
taste, but that funny taste was still quite nice’ 


As a reference to physical objects and abstract matters, tà 'it' used to be mainly restricted to 
the object position of a sentence (“very rarely as subject", Chao 1968: 633; compare p. 635). 
But in modern usage, tà in the sense of 'it' does occur as a subject, as shown in 4.20 and 4.21. 


As a third-person reference, tà typically refers to whatever is outside the scope 
of the speaker (first person) and the hearer (second person). This meaning can 
also be extended to include a sense of remoteness; for an example see 5.39 ta 
Béi Cháoxián, i.e. roughly ‘out there, way over in North Korea’. 

The form tamen ~ tamen ‘they’ indicates a social group; see 4.18 for an ex- 
ample. In contrast to tà, tamen ~ tamen is not used for physical objects and ab- 
stract matters, in keeping with the meaning of the collective suffix -men 
(8 10.2.2). 

The interrogative pronoun is shéi ‘who’ for persons, with a less frequent va- 
riant shuí *who'. For *what', Mandarin uses shéme and, less formally, má. Both 
can be used in the nominal sense of ‘what’ and as an adjunct meaning ‘what, 
what kind of’. The use of shéme for humans is usually restricted to adjunct posi- 
tions: compare shéi ‘who’ with shéme rén ‘what kind of person’. Examples: 


4.22 Tamen shi shéi? 
3.CLV be who 
‘Who are they?’ 


4.23 Chi le má yao? 
eat PF what medicine 
‘What medicine did she take?’ 
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4.24 Shud shéme? 
say what 
‘What did you say?’ 


4.25 Ni gan má? 
2.5G do what 
"What are you doing?' 


In the Pinyin spelling of shéme, both e's represent a schwa [a] rather than the diphthong [v4] 
(8 2.5.2). As an exception to the general rule (Figure 2.6), -me is not realized at pitch level 3; 
instead, shéme is pronounced as either [so Amo | ] or [sam Ve ] (Chao 1968: 653-654). 

Traditional transcriptions such as shénmo and shénme are avoided here because there is 
no o sound [o], and the -n- is a graphical artefact. The popularity of the -n- spelling in dictio- 
naries can be traced to the character script, where the character # in # JÆ shéme ‘what’ is 
also used to write the Classical Chinese expression shén 'extremely'. Synchronically, hyper- 
correct pronunciations such as "shénmó ~ "shénmo ~ "shénme are occasionally found, especially 
in speakers of non-Mandarin backgrounds. Etymologically, shéme *what' may derive from 
Zjop mjuat fT 41 ‘utensils’ > ‘thing’ > ‘what thing’ > ‘what’ (Zhang 1982: 302-303, Norman 1988: 
119-120; but compare Sün 1997). 


Shéme ‘what’ and 4.25 gan má ‘what to do’ are also used to mean ‘for what rea- 
son, how so’; see § 4.4.3 for details. 

Reflexive zijí and its informal Beijing equivalent zigér can be used nominally 
to mean 'oneself' and as an adjunct meaning 'of oneself, one's own'. Both 
meanings are illustrated in the following example. Speaker A is replying to a 
question about his academic work during a sabbatical. 


4.26 A:  Hén ziyóu, jiu shi ziji kan shu, <ehe> heh, xié — dongxi. 
very free just be self look book aha uh write thing 
‘I am quite free, just reading «aha» and eh... writing stuff myself? 


B: Ní yijing you zji de keti le? 
2.5G already be.there self SUB research.topic PF 
"You already have your own research topic?' 


Reflexive expressions are also used in combination with personal pronouns to 


Y ley 


express ‘I myself’, ‘you yourself’, etcetera: Wó ziji shi Tianjin rén. ‘I am from Tian- 
jin myself?; Qing nin jiéshao yi xia nin ziji. ‘Please introduce yourself to us’; 11.25 
„wÒ juéde wò fei yao rang wò ziji shuijido ‘I felt I simply had to make myself go to 
sleep’. 

Ziji and zigér are often repeated within the same clause, as in the following 


examples. 
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Form and literal meaning Translation 

Méi yi jià ziji you ziji de zdofáng. 

‘Every home itself has its own bathroom? ‘Every home has its own bathroom’ 
Tā ldo shi ziji gen ziji shud hua. 

‘He constantly talked himself with himself? ‘He was always talking to himself’ 


Zigér xihuan zigér de yàngzi. 
"Themselves like their own looks: "They find themselves good-looking’ 


Ziwó ‘self’ is not used nominally. It occurs both as an adjunct and adverbially: zi- 
wó guannian ‘self-image’, ziwó de píngjià ‘appraisal of oneself, self-esteem’, ziwó 
jiéshào ‘introduce oneself’, ziwó piping ‘self-criticism’ (also as a punitive mea- 
sure, PRC usage), ziwó táozui ‘narcissism, utter self-satisfaction’. 

Bict ‘mutually’ and hüxiáng ‘each other’ likewise occur mainly as adjuncts and 
in adverbial functions. They are very close in meaning, but while bici expresses 
the involvement of two parties (‘on both sides’), hüxiáng represents a sense of 
exchange between parties (‘to and fro’). Compare e.g. bici de gánjué ‘feelings on 
both sides, our (your, their) respective feelings’, bici gan dao mósheng ‘both sides 
are feeling unfamiliar’, bící de ànshi ‘hints dropped by both sides’; huxiang de 
guanxi ‘mutual relationship’, huxidng de àiqíng ‘mutual love’, hüxiang jiaohuan 
‘exchange between each other’, huxiang yíngxiáng ‘influence each other’. Match- 
ing this semantic difference, bici tends to occur more often with dou ‘all’: bici 
dou tóngyl ‘both sides agreed’, bící dou yíyàng ‘it’s the same for both parties’. 
Note that bici and hüxiang also occur together, e.g. in bict huxiang liáojié ‘mutual- 
ly understand each other’ and hüxiang bíci zhichí ‘support each other mutually’, 

The meaning ‘each’ is expressed by méi followed by a classifier: méi tian ‘each 
day’, méi san tidn ‘every three days’, méi kudi táng ‘each piece of candy’. The 
clause with méi ‘each’ uses dou ‘all’ or another adverb expressing a sense of in- 
clusion, even where such combinations might sound superfluous in English: 
Méi san tian dou ydo qu. ‘We need to go every three days; Méi bén zázhi yilii mò- 
shou. ‘All the copies of the journal were confiscated without exception’. 

Gégé ‘each, every single one’, informally also gègèr, illustrates classifier redu- 
plication (§ 10.5.3). Semantically, these expressions again combine well with 
notions of inclusion: Gégér dou hén hdo. ‘Each and every one of them was fine’; 
Bénbén yílü méshou. ‘All copies were confiscated without exception’. Also com- 
pare § 9.3.1 for the way food and commodity prices are quoted ‘apiece’ or ‘per 
number of items’. 


Table 4.4 Personal pronouns 


Form Meaning Details 


First and second person: referring to people 


wo T singular 

ni ‘you’ singular 

nin ‘you’ honorific and usually singular 

zán, zámen *we' inclusive and informal 

wómen ‘we’ collective 

nimen ‘you’ (plural) collective 

Third person 

ta ‘he, she, it, they’ for people, beings, things and matters 
tamen ‘they’ collective, referring to people 
Interrogative 

shéi ~ shuí ‘who’ for people; more frequently shéi than shuí 


shéme[sa~1ma |] ‘what, what kind of; how so' for beings, things and matters 


má ‘what, what kind of’ like shéme, but more casual 
Reflexive 

zji 'self, one's own' 

zigér 'self, one's own' like zijf, but more casual 

ziwó ‘self’ used only as adjunct and adverbially 
Reciprocal 

bíci ‘mutually’ 

hüxiang 'each other' 

Distributive 

méi 'each' 

gégé(r) ‘each and every one’ the form with -r is more casual 


Table 4.5 Demonstrative pronouns: beings, things, matters 


Form Meaning Details 

zhé [so N] ‘this’ more casual than zhéi 

zhéi ‘this’ 

zhè [fsva N] ‘this’ more formal than zhèi 

nè [na N] ‘that’ more casual than néi 

néi ‘that’ 

na ‘that; in that case’ for ‘that’: more formal than néi 
néi ‘which’ 


nd ‘which’ slightly more formal than néi 


4.4.2 
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Demonstrative pronouns 


The most common demonstrative pronouns are listed in Tables 4.5 through 4.7. 
In view of the wide variety of forms, near synonyms are grouped together with 
the most frequent forms underlined. Local usage may differ, and the tables are 
not exhaustive. 


(a) Entities: beings, things and matters 

In referring to beings, things and matters, the Mandarin demonstrative system 
distinguishes between entities close at hand and further away in much the 
same way as English distinguishes this and that; see Table 4.5. For ‘this’, the 
most frequent Mandarin expressions are zhé and zhéi; ‘that’ is usually expressed 
by nèi, né or nd. The interrogative counterparts are néi and nd ‘which’. 


Né ‘that’ is pronounced as [na NI, but for zhè ‘this’, the transcription reflects two variants 
(8 2.5.2). Apart from the common form with a schwa [fsa N], there is a stylistically more 
formal variant with a diphthong [t$vA N], for instance in official news broadcasts. For zhéi 
[tser N ], sources for Middle Chinese (sixth century) do not match the diphthong -èi (William 
Baxter, p.c. 2000). The modern form can be explained as a fusion with the numeral yi ~ yi 
‘one’: zhé yi ‘this one’ > zhéi ‘this’ (Chao 1968: 650-651). 


The use of terms for things close by (‘here’, ‘this’) and further away (‘there, 
that’) may differ between English and Mandarin, especially for many derived 
usages, which need not be strictly spatial. For Zhé ge méi wenti., English often 
uses That's not a problem. rather than This is not a problem.; also see 3.9 zhéi bà 
zhóng de fangyán yüxi ‘those eight dialect groups’. In 7.19 zhéi ge xuéxiào ‘this 
school’ and 7.20 zhéi sā n de ‘these three women’, zhéi resembles the presen- 
tative use of this in American English (e.g. So here was this guy telling me...), but 
lacks the sense of directness expressed by this. 

The non-interrogative demonstratives can be used as nominals or as as ad- 
juncts: 

Zhéi bù róngyi. ‘This is not easy. (nominal) 

Zhéi ge bu róngyi. ‘This one is not easy! (with a classifier) 

Zhéi ge wenti bu róngyi. ‘This problem is not easy. (with a classifier and a noun) 


Néi shi zuótiàn dào de. ‘That arrived yesterday. (nominal) 

Néi jiàn shi zudtian dào de. ‘That one arrived yesterday. (with a classifier) 

Néi jiàn xidobdo shi zuótiān dào de. ‘That parcel arrived yesterday: (with a classifier and a 
noun) 
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In combination with nouns (wénti ‘problem’, xidobao ‘parcel’), demonstrative expressions 
such as zhéi ge ‘this item’ and nèi jian ‘that specimen’ are loosely called adjunct phrases, 
because of similarities with the way nouns and adjectives are subordinated to nouns (Idoshi 
de wénti ‘the teacher's question’, chaozhóng de xidobao ‘overweight parcel’). Still, the con- 
struction with classifiers such as ge ‘item’ and jiàn ‘specimen’ differs syntactically from both 
patterns; see 8 9.3.1. 


Nominal usage without a classifier is avoided in object position, following a 
verb. Thus !Wó yao zhéi. is awkward, and Wò ydo zhéi ge. ‘I want this one! or Wò 
yao zhéi zhéng. ‘I want this kind? are preferred; similarly, rather than saying "Bi 
yao qian nèi., speakers will prefer Bu yào qian nèi ge. ‘Don’t sign that one.’ or Bu 
yao qian néi zhang. ‘Don’t sign that form’. 
The interrogative demonstrative nd ~ néi ‘which’ combines with classifiers 

both in subject and in object positions: 

"Néi zui háo? ~ "Ná zui háo? 

Néi ge zui hao? ~ Na ge zui háo? ‘Which one is best?’ 

Néi ge shuofa zui háo? ~ Ná ge shuofa zui hao? ‘Which choice of words is best?’ 

"Yong néi? ~ "Yong nd? 

Yong néi feng? ~ Yong nd feng? ‘Which one are you using?’ 

Yong néi feng jiéshao xin? ~ Yong nd feng jiéshao xin? ‘Which letter of introduction are you 


using?’ 


In careful speech styles, the use of a classifier is required whenever zhé ~ zhéi 
‘this’, na ~ né ~ néi ‘that’ or nd ~ néi ‘which’ are combined with nouns. In infor- 
mal usage, these demonstratives can precede a noun directly. Compare: 


Careful styles Informal usage 

zhéi bér xiáoshuo ‘this novel’ zhéi xidoshuo ‘this novel’ 
néi suór fángzi 'that house' néi fángzi ‘that house’ 
néi ge dongxi ‘which thing’ néi dongxi ‘which thing’ 


Note that apart from this stylistic difference, the phrases containing a classifier 
always convey more information than those without. Thus zhéi bér xidoshuo ‘this 
novel’ specifies that a bér ‘volume’ is intended, whereas zhéi xidoshuo ‘this novel’ 
may denote a volume, a work in several volumes, an unbound manuscript, or 
the story told in the novel. 

When used as adjuncts, demonstrative pronouns may be combined with 
other modifiers: 
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zhéi liáng bér you yisi de xidoshud ‘these two interesting novels’ 
jintian mai de nèi suór dà fángzi ‘that big house which was sold today’ 
néi ge gang mdi de dongxi? ‘which thing that was bought just before?’ 


An extremely frequent application of zhe ge ~ zhé ge ~ zhéi ge and ne ge ~ né ge ~ 
néi ge is to express hesitation when formulating a spoken sentence, just like eh... 
and um... in English. See, for example, sentence 4.28 below, and the examples in 
Chapter 11. 

The form nà 'that' also occurs as a conjunction at the beginning of a sentence 
to mean ‘In that case, ..’, ‘If that is so, then..". In the following example, speak- 
er A talks about his diet during his stay in Holland. Cheese is traditionally re- 
garded as an exotic product in China. 

4.27 A:  ..xiànzài wò feicháng xthuan chi qisi. 
now 1.SG extraordinary like eat cheese 
‘now I am extremely fond of cheese: 


B: Na ní hai xíguàn de  zhen kuai a! 
that 2.SG still habit SUB real real EC 
‘Well, in that case, you did get used to it really fast!’ 


In this usage, nà ‘that’ is synonymous with néme (also name, némezhe, namezhe) 
‘such, thus, in that case’ (Table 4.7). 


(b) Place 

Locative demonstratives display a wide diversity of forms; Table 4.6 lists some 

common expressions. Apart from distinctions of proximity (here, there) and 

mood (declarative, interrogative), the differences are mainly stylistic. 

Bian and its slightly more casual variant biar are used as nouns meaning 

‘edge, side’: 

4.28 Ni zai, zhéi ge, là de  liáng bian ne, hái kéyi kan de  qing cáo. 
2.SG be.at this item road SUB pair side RLV still may look SUB green grass 
'And at, eh, both sides of the road, you could also see the green grass: 


Bian ‘side’ also occurs as an adverb, occurring in pairs to mean ‘side by side’; see 
Chapter 11. As suffixes, -bian and -biar are used in locative expressions. 

The forms náli and nár ‘where’ deserve special attention because both can be 
used (a) in the sense of 'don't mention it', in response to a compliment: Méi yóu, 
ndli! ‘Not at all, don't mention it!’, Ndr a, dou méi shéme. ‘Don’t mention it, really, 
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Table 4.6 Demonstrative pronouns: place 


Form 


zhérher 

zhér 

zhérli 

zhéli [tsa N li] 
zhéi biar 

zhéi bian 

nérher 


ner 


Meaning 


‘here’ 


Arranged by degree of formality, from casual to formal 


Details 


more casual 
A 


/\ 
\/ 
V 


more formal 


more casual 


Á 
A 
b 


nàr 
nerli 
neli [no N li A] ‘there’ 
nali 
nei biar 
nèi bian V 
nà bian more formal 
nárher more casual 
m ‘where’ 
néi biàr 
néi bian V 


ná bian more formal 


it is nothing’; and (b) to express ‘how’ and ‘why’ when something is unexpected 
or out of the ordinary (8 4.4.3). 

Locative demonstratives are frequently suffixed to expressions denoting 
people: Ni zai wò zhér. ‘You are here with me’, zhu Lù xiáojie nèr ‘stay over at Miss 
Li's'. For these static references, English usage resembles Mandarin in that a 
bare reference to a person is avoided: *You are at me here., *Stay over at Miss Lü, 
and that locative expressions are often added: You are at my place here., Stay over 
at Miss Lw’s place. (or ...at Miss Lu's.). But in Mandarin, directional verbs such as 
dào ‘arrive’, lái ‘come’, wang ‘go toward’, qu ‘go’ likewise require the addition of 
a localizer when their object is a person. In the English equivalents, a bare ref- 
erence to a person is usually possible in such cases. Compare: 
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English Mandarin 

She is coming to Rotterdam. Tā dào Lutedan lái. 

She is coming to me. Ta dào wo zhér lái. 

Will you let me go over to Italy? Ni ràng wó qu Yidali ma? 
Will you let me go over to him? Ni ràng wó qu tà néibian ma? 


4.22 Wó yé-- wó jit shi zhünbéi jintian wánshang qu Fang nèr de shíhou 
1.SG also 1.SG just be prepare today evening go PN.Fang there sub time 
jiu na hui qu. 
just take back go 


‘I was also-- I was just planning to take it back when we go over to Fang’s place 
tonight: 


An overview of locative suffixes will be given in Table 10.2; compare 8 10.2.3. 
The spoken inventory is much larger. For instance, Beijing has locative express- 
ions formed with the suffixes -kuar ‘chunk’ and - miàr ~ miar ‘side’, e.g. néikuar 
‘over there’, néimiar ‘over there’. 


The Beijing Mandarin locatives -(biar)lá ~ -(biar)la, as in zhéibiarlá ‘here’, néimiarla ‘there’ are 
discussed by Chirkova (2003: 36-39). 


(c) Manner 

Demonstratives of manner indicate the way in which something happens. As 
with other demonstratives, forms with zh- ~ z- refer to what is close at hand 
and those with n- to what is further away. Thus zhéyàng ‘like here with me, such 
as this, in this way, in this case’ contrasts with néiyàng ‘like over there, such as 
that, in that way, in that case’. 

The most common demonstratives of manner are formed by means of -yang 
and -me (Table 4.7). The suffix -yang means ‘appearance, type, way’; informal 
variants are formed with -yangr, e.g. zhéyàng ~ zhéyàngr ‘such, like this’, zényàng 
~ zényàngr ‘how’. The suffix -me probably derives from the same Middle Chinese 
expression mjuat ‘thing’ which is also reflected in modern Mandarin -wu- 
‘thing, entity’ (8 4.4.1). These suffixes can occur together, for example in néme- 
yang ‘such, like that’ and in the very frequent zémeyàng ‘how’. For expressions 
ending in -me, informal variants exist with -mezhe: e.g. nàmezhe "like that, in 
that case’, zémezhe ‘how’; also compare duóme ~ duómezhe ‘how much, to what 
extent’ > ‘so much, so many, to a great extent’. As in the case of locative demon- 
stratives, accurate inventories of the manner demonstratives are still needed, 
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Table 4.7 Demonstrative pronouns: manner 


Form Meaning Details 


zhang (Beijing), more casual 

jiàng (Taiwan) A^ 
mean ‘such, like this’ 
zhémeyang 
zemeyang V 
zhéàyàng more formal 


niang more casual 
néiyàng [s 

némeyang ‘such, like that’ | | 
nameyang V 
nàyàng more formal 
zényàng 
zémeyang J 
náyàng 


> ‘how, in what way’ zémeyang is more common than zényàng 


na > ‘how, in which way’ __ néiyang is slightly more common than náyàng 
néiyàng 

zémezhe dido 
zhémezhe [, ARE ERIS 
zéme 

" > ‘such, like this’ 
zhéme 

nemezhe 
A > ‘like that; in that case’ 
namezhe 

neme ^ ‘such, like that; in that 

name case’ 

na ‘in that case’ compare Table 4.5 


zémezhe 


, 


> ‘how 


zéme J 


especially for the phonetic details, e.g. for zémezhe ~ zéme zhao ~ zéme zhdo ~ 
zéme zhà ‘how’ (Beijing, compare Zhou 1998: 187) and nèi yàngzi ~ niàngzi ‘such, 
like that' (Taiwan). 

Demonstratives ending in -yang can occur (a) as an adverbial expression with 
a predicate, (b) as an adjunct in a nominal phrase, and (c) as a predicate; com- 
pare the examples below. The adjunct is mainly constructed with de: thus zéme- 
yang de xinshui ‘what kind of salaries’ is preferred to zémeyang xinshui. The latter 
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option is slightly more acceptable when the nominal phrase as a whole serves 
as a predicate, especially with expressions ending in -fá ~ -fa ‘manner’ (8 10.2.2): 
Zhé ge zi zémeyàng niànfa? ‘How is this character read?’, ‘What is the pronuncia- 
tion of this character?'. But in Beijing, this sentence pattern is still felt as be- 
longing to other dialects of Mandarin and to other Chinese languages, such as 
Cantonese: Ni go jih dim duhkfaat? ‘How is this character read?’. 

Manner demonstratives ending in -me usually occur adverbially. For use as 
an adjunct, longer phrases with yi ‘a’ to denote ‘such a’ and ‘what kind of a’ are 
preferred. 

-yàng -me 
(a) adverbial ^ zhéiyàng zóu ‘walk like this’ zhéme zóu ‘walk like this’ 
(b) as adjunct zěmeyàng de xinshui‘what some use of zhéme rén ~ zhéme de rén ‘someone 
kind of salaries’ like this’, but usually with yi ‘a’: zhéme yi ge 
ren ‘such a person’, néme yi xie fan ‘so little 
food’, zéme yi ge dongxi ‘what kind of thing?’ 


(c) predicative Tāmen néiyang. ‘They are not *Tamen zhéme., but Tamen zéme le? "What's 
like that: with them?’ 


Among manner demonstratives ending in -me, zéme ‘how’ is especially versatile 
in its applications. As mentioned, it forms compounds with -yang and collo- 
cations with yi ‘a’. For ‘what matter’, zéme yi hui shi alternates with zéme hui shi. 
Use of the latter is mainly predicative: Zhé zéme huí shi? ‘What is the matter 
here?’, Bà zhidào zéme huí shi. ‘I don't know what the matter is’; compare ex- 
ample 10.7. And while predicative use tends to be avoided for the declarative 
forms zhéme ~ zéme ‘such, like this’ and néme ~ name ‘such, like that’, it is very 
common for zéme: Na ni hui zéme ne? ‘Then what would you do?’, Zéme le? ‘How 
are things now?’, ‘What’s up?’. The suffix -zhe may be added to use the declara- 
tive forms predicatively. Compare: 

Bié néiyang! ‘Don’t behave like that!’ 

usually avoided: *Bié néme! 

with -zhe: Bié némezhe! ‘Don’t behave like that!’ 


néiyàng hdo ‘so well’ ~ Néiyang hdo. ‘Like that, it’s okay: 
néme hdo ‘so well’ (but hardly: ‘Like that, it’s okay?) 
with -zhe: Némezhe háo. ‘Like that, it's okay’ 


4.4.3 
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‘Why’ and ‘how come’ 


The most common way of inquiring about a reason or cause is by means of wéi 
shéme ‘why’, i.e. literally ‘for the sake of what, for what’. For details about wéi 
‘for the sake of’ see § 5.4; also compare English wherefore and the formation of 
common words for ‘why’ in languages such as German war«um (literally ‘where- 
fore’), French pour+quoi (‘for what’) and Russian po«cemu (‘for what’). 

Zéme ‘how’ can also be used to ask for a reason, but in this usage it expresses 
a sense of puzzled surprise: ‘how come, why on earth?’. Thus Zéme gén ta shud? 
can be used to denote both ‘How will you tell him?’, but also ‘Why on earth are 
you telling him?'. 

The locative demonstratives ndr ‘where’ and ndli ‘where’ can likewise be used 
to inquire about reasons. This involves unexpectedness in Náli méi liú yán ne? ‘So 
why didn't you leave a message?’. Often the unimaginable or unreal nature of a 
situation is addressed, e.g. Wó nár zhidao? ‘How could I have known?’, or ‘How 
would I know?'. Hence Béijing nár you Shànghái cài chi? can be understood either 
literally as ‘Where can we eat Shanghainese food in Beijing?’ or as an incredu- 
lous ‘How could there be any Shanghainese food to eat in Beijing?'. See also ex- 
ample 10.8. 

Shéme ‘what’ can be used in a similar sense, mainly to express opposition and 
irritation: ‘how so?', ‘what on earth do you mean?'. In this usage it is followed 
by a quotation of the words to which the speaker is opposed: Shéme téshü qíng- 
kuàng a? Dàjià dou ytyang! ‘What do you mean “special circumstances”? It is the 
same for everybody, Shéme bu jiàn le? Haohdor zhao ba! ‘What do you mean "lost 
it"? Go and find it!'. 

When gan má, literally ‘do what’, is used to ask for a reason, it casts doubt on 
the purpose or good sense of the situation: ‘what good is it?’, ‘actually why?'. 
Examples: Gàn má chi wán fàn cái tán? "Why wait until after the meal to talk this 
over?', Ni gan má kan zhe wó a? ‘What are you staring at me for?', Gan má bu 
xiángshóu shenghuo? ‘Why not enjoy life?’. Note that Ta gan má qu le? is either 
literally ‘He went to do what?', or with implications of futility: ‘Why did he even 
go?’; but Ta gan má qu le?, with qu in the neutral tone, only denotes the former, 
more literal sense. Now compare: 


Wéi shéme mài che? ‘Why are you selling your car?’ (neutral question) 
Zéme mài che? ‘How come you're selling your car?’ (implication: ‘how funny!) 
Nar mài che? ‘Why on earth would you sell your car?’ (implication: ‘unbelievable!’) 
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Shéme mai che? ‘What do you mean sell your car?’ (implication: ‘no way, I won't allow it!) 
Gan md mài che? ‘What good is it to sell your car?’ (implication: ‘useless!’) 
Mai ché gan md? ‘Selling your car, what good is that?’ (implication: ‘useless!’) 


5.1 


Verbs 


Verbs and predicates 


What verbs (Mandarin: dóngcí € 7|) have in common is the notion of some- 
thing taking place in time. Thus lái ‘come’ is a verb because it refers to an oc- 
currence in time, but san máo ‘thirty cents’ and Béijing rén ‘citizen of Beijing’ are 
not verbs, because they lack this temporal quality. 


The definition of the Mandarin verb in § 3.8 is based on shared syntactic and semantic fea- 
tures in collocation with the subordinative particle de. For Idi ‘come’, the said temporal quali- 
ty amounts to the attribution to an entity of a feature ‘coming’ as a contrast with a time at 
which this feature is absent for the same entity (Wiedenhof 1995: 37, 1996a: 145-149). 


The PREDICATE of a sentence serves the same function: it refers to a situation as 
an occurrence in time. It follows that verbs are well suited to serve as predi- 
cates, e.g. in the following sentence: 


5.1 Jingcha lái. 
police come 
‘The police are coming’ 


In Mandarin, non-verbal expressions can likewise serve as the predicate of a 
sentence: 


5.2  Qiánbi san mao. 
pencil three dime 
"The pencils are thirty cents 


55 Wo Béijing rén. 
1.SG Beijing person 


‘I am from Beijing’ 


In these examples the nominal expressions san mdo ‘thirty cents’ and Béijing rén 
‘citizen of Beijing’ are used to mean ‘be thirty cents’ and ‘be a citizen of Beijing’. 
Details about nominal predicates were given in § 4.1. 


Note that the predicative meaning does not correlate with Idi ‘come’, san mdo ‘thirty cents’ 
and Béijing rén ‘citizen of Beijing’ but with the position of these expressions in terms of word 
order (following the subject) and prosody (sharing a prosodic unit with the subject). 


5.2 


5.2.1 
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Sentences and verbs 


In Mandarin, just as in English, the sentence forms the natural point of depar- 
ture for any grammatical analysis. 


Relationships of form and of meaning between elements of the sentence belong to the do- 
main of syntax. In Mandarin most of these relationships are expressed by means of prosody, 
word order and function words, while morphological means are limited. Some correspon- 
dences and differences between syntax and morphology will be discussed in § 10.1. 


A description of the verb automatically leads to an exploration of the relation- 
ships between the elements of the sentence. This is because verbal meanings 
typically involve more than one participant. For example, the English verb send 
may refer to three participants within a single sentence: 


5.4 Will you send me a postcard? 


The following participants can be distinguished in this example: the hearer 
(you), the speaker (me) and a card to be sent by mail (a postcard). For the ‘send- 
ing’ event described here, these three elements serve the role of ‘sender’ (you), 
‘addressee’ (me) and ‘item being sent’ (a postcard). Grammatically, these partici- 
pants may be distinguished as subject, indirect object and object. We will first 
deal with subjects and objects here; indirect objects will be discussed in § 5.2.2. 


Note that the sender, the addressee and the item being sent all belong to the same event of 
sending. This is crucial in the syntactic analysis: all participants partake in a single predica- 
tive event. These three roles can accordingly be distinguished as separate VALENCES (also 
VALENCIES, or ARGUMENTS) within the meaning ‘send’. Some theoretical foundations are 
given in Wiedenhof (1995: 74-85). 


Subjects, topics and objects 


In English, the SUBJECT of a sentence is often a nominal expression carrying 
out the action expressed in the predicate. In example 5.4, the subject you refers 
to the person who is doing the sending. In Mandarin, subjects do not only refer 
to entities carrying out an action, e.g. nuli ‘slave’ in Nuli mdi. ‘The slave is selling 
it’. They can also broadly set the stage for the event expressed in the predicate, 
e.g. in Néi biar mài. ‘It’s being sold over there. 

The subject precedes the predicate within an intonational curve which 
serves to tie the formal elements of the sentence together. It is possible to make 
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the subject follow the predicate, but this requires separate prosodic means 
(§ 3.4): 


55 Chiba, nf. 
eat SUG 2.SG 
‘Have some food, you: 


5.6 San mao, qianbi. 
three dime pencil 


‘They’re thirty cents, those pencils. 


Technically, a subject (or, for that matter, any other element of the sentence) which carries 
out the action expressed in the predicate is known as the AGENT. Subjects which more 
broadly set the stage for the predicative event are called TOPICS. From the viewpoint of Eng- 
lish, such stage setting covers a rather broad semantic range. In translating Mandarin topics 
into English therefore, a two-step approach can be helpful. As a first approximation, the 
topic may be translated in terms such as ‘as regards..’, ‘with reference to...’ or ‘speaking of..", 
before proceeding to more common English equivalents: Néi biar mdi. ‘As regards that place, 
it's a case of selling it.’ > ‘It’s being sold over there’; Dānmài néng yóuyóng ma? ‘With reference 
to Denmark, can one swim?’ > ‘Is Denmark good for swimming?’. The part of the Mandarin 
sentence following the topic is called the COMMENT: a comment is the message about the 
topic. 

The sentence Núlì mai. was rendered above as ‘The slave is selling it’, but the Mandarin 
original equally allows for an interpretation in which the slave is not the seller but the entity 
being sold, i.e. not an agent but a PATIENT: Nuli mài. ‘The slaves will be sold’. The difference 
between these two readings may be explained in at least two ways: 


(a) Subjects are agents, therefore in Nuli mdi. ‘The slave is selling it’, mili ‘slave’ is the sub- 
ject, but in Nuli mai. ‘The slaves will be sold’, it cannot be the subject. In the latter case, the 
slaves are undergoing the selling, hence nili ‘slave’ constitutes an object, just as it does in 
Mai nuli. ‘We are selling slaves: 


(b) In Mandarin, a subject is a topic, therefore mili ‘slave’ is a subject in both Nuli mdi. ‘The 
slave is selling it" and Nüli mdi. ‘The slaves will be sold’. This topic is interpreted as agent in 
the first reading of the sentence and as patient in the second reading. What both readings 
have in common constitutes the extent of the meaning of the Mandarin sentence, which 
merely expresses that ‘with regard to slaves, an event of selling takes place’. But when nuli 
‘slave’ follows the verb, e.g. in Mai núlì. ‘We are selling slaves’, it does serve as an object. 


In view of the weak status of the notion of agent and the prominence of topical meanings in 
Mandarin, the latter analysis is preferable. Terminologically, this means that subject and 
topic will be treated as synonymous for Mandarin. Syntactically and semantically, a distinc- 
tion between subject and object in initial position can be no more than a choice between 
contextual interpretations of the same syntactic relationship. This definition of the Man- 
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darin subject as a topic can be illustrated by the variety of interpretations allowed by the 
same sentence. 


5.7 Nuli mai. 


slave sell 


This example literally states that ‘as regards slaves, selling takes place’, allowing for readings 
such as the following: 


(a) ‘The slave is selling it? 

(b) ‘The slaves will be sold: 

(c) ‘In exchange for slaves we'll be selling’ 

(d) ‘It’s to the slaves that we are selling’, et cetera 


Similarly in the following sentence, with ni didi 'your younger brother' as the subject: 
5.8 Ni didi méi you shi. 
2.SG younger.brother not.EX be.there book 


The Mandarin sentence states that ‘speaking of your younger brother, there are no books’, 
which may be interpreted as follows: 


a) ‘Your brother doesn’t have books’ 
b) ‘On the part of your brother there are no books, 
c) ‘There are no books for your brother: 


~~ 


d) ‘There are no books by your brother’, et cetera 


Each of these different interpretations can in turn be formulated more precisely in Man- 
darin. The point here is that the subject (nuli ‘slave’, ni didi ‘your younger brother’) accom- 
modates all of these interpretations because it is a topic. 


In conclusion, nominal expressions constructed with a following predicate offer 
a broad range of meanings which grammatically represent the same function in 
Mandarin, and which may be called either subject or topic. As grammatical 
terms, both terms closely correspond to the everyday use of the English expres- 
sions subject and topic in the sense of ‘subject for discussion’ and ‘topic of con- 
versation'. 


In Y.R. Chao's classical definition, "The grammatical meaning of subject and predicate in a 
Chinese sentence is topic and comment, rather than actor and action. [...] The subject is lite- 
rally the subject matter to talk about, and the predicate is what the speaker comments on 
when a subject is presented to be talked about.” (1968: 69-70), the phrase “what the speaker 
comments on" may lead to some confusion because it also fits Chao's notion of the subject as 
that which is commented on. What I assume is meant here is "what the speaker comments 
on" with regard to the subject. Ding Bangxin's T 7| #t Chinese translation suggests the same 
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reading of this passage: “= #24 4E AE EUN ER, GE Rte wae ANN EN ARE” 
(Chao 1980: 40). “What the speaker comments on” is thus the language-external referent 
(§ 3.5) of the predicate. Syntactically, there is no need to introduce a separate entity as the 
subject matter for the comment other than the subject self. 


Chao’s treatment has stimulated an interest in topic semantics in Chinese linguistics. His 
functional equation of topic and subject has found some acceptance, e.g. in Henne et al. 
(1977: 80-81), but many accounts continue to regard subject and topic as grammatically dis- 
tinguishable notions in Mandarin, e.g. Li & Thompson (1981: 85-89), Cheung (1994: 127), Yip 
& Rimmington (1997: 109-114) and Lin (2001: 124-125). It remains questionable, however, 
whether topic and subject deserve this dual status in the grammar of Mandarin. Whenever a 
topic and a subject are distinguished in the same sentence, a recursive analysis in terms of 
topic and comment will suffice, as in the following example (after Li & Thompson 1981: 88). 


5.9 subject = topic predicate - comment 


subject - topic | predicate - comment 


Néi zhi góu| wó yijing kàn guo le. 
that specimen dog | 1.5G already look EXP PF 


‘That dog I have already seen’ 


The Mandarin sentence starts with the topic (néi zhi góu ‘that dog’) about which some mes- 
sage follows in the rest of the sentence, constituting the comment. Within this comment, a 
second topic is distinguished (wò TI) which is reported on in a second comment. This sen- 
tence structure can be paraphrased as follows: ‘With regard to that dog, as far as I am con- 
cerned, looking has occurred’. This analysis also accounts for a circumstance where wò T 
does not serve as the participant doing the kan ‘looking’, for instance when the Mandarin 
sentence is interpreted as ‘That dog, me - it has already seen’. This is the same variation as 
that for Nuli mài. The slave is selling it’ ~ ‘The slaves will be sold’ above. Multiple recursion of 
topic and comment occurs frequently, as in the following example. 


5.10 subject = topic predicate = comment 


subject = topic | predicate = comment 


subject = topic | predicate = comment 


Néi zhi góu| ta de wéiba | wó yijing kan guo le. 
that specimen dog | 3 SUB tail 1.5G already look EXP PF 


‘As for that dog, its tail I have seen’ 


Subsequent topic-comment structures thus serve as a comment about each preceding topic: 
‘With regard to that dog, as far as the tail is concerned, as regards me, looking has occurred 
> ‘As for that dog, its tail I have seen’ 


5.2.2 
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A full sentence consists of either a subject and a predicate, or just a predicate 
by itself. When Mandarin sentences without a subject are translated into Eng- 
lish, a subject is often required, as in the following sentences: 

E jíle! Tm terribly hungry!’ 

Yé qu ma? ‘Are they going too?’ 

Yóu kong lái war ba. ‘Do come around whenever you have time’ 

Zai shangliang yi xià. ‘We'll talk it over again: 


In English, an OBJECT (also: DIRECT OBJECT) is a nominal expression which is 
constructed with a verb and refers to an entity undergoing the action express- 
ed by that verb. For Mandarin, the same definition is used provisionally; more 
about the function of the object will be explained in the following sections. 
Examples of Mandarin objects are núl ‘slave’ in Mdi nuli. ‘We are selling slaves: 
and hétao rér ‘walnut meat’ in Ta chi hétao rér. ‘He is eating walnuts’. 


Transitive verbs 


Most Mandarin verbs can be constructed with an object, which makes them 
TRANSITIVE VERBS. Examples of transitive verbs are shdo ‘burn’ in 5.17 Héshang 
shdo xiang. ‘The monk is burning incense’ and réng ‘throw’ in 5.21 Bingrén reng le 
yao. ‘The patient threw the medicine away’. The object usually follows the verb; 
some exceptions will be discussed in § 5.9. 

Verbs which do not accommodate an object are called INTRANSITIVE VERBS, 
e.g. the verb slumber in modern English: one can slumber, but rarely slumber 
something — unless for the deliberate purpose of sounding archaic or poetic 
(they slumbered their sleep), which would be the type of exception confirming the 
rule. Intransitivity in Mandarin can be illustrated with adjectives, e.g. mdng 
‘busy’ and hdo ‘good’, which are intransitive in their most common predicative 
use: Ta máng. ‘He is busy’; Zhéi ge hdo. ‘This one is fine". 

For transitive verbs, the INDIRECT OBJECT represents a participant which is 
indirectly involved in the event. Definitions often require that this participant 
is influenced by the event, e.g. wó ‘I’ > ‘me’ in 5.13 ...yi ge línjü géi le wó yi hé an- 
mián ydo '...a neighbor gave me a box of sleeping pills’. In Mandarin, the indirect 
object follows the verb and precedes any object (§ 5.2.1) constructed with the 
same verb, as in this case yi hé anmidn yao ‘a box of sleeping pills’. 
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Quantitative expressions like lidng nidn ‘two years’ in 5.20 Ta xiang zhu lidng 
nidn. ‘He wants to live there for two years. resemble indirect objects in many 
ways. Note that these expressions also occur with adjectival predicates, e.g. yi 
tian ‘all day’ in Ta máng le yi tian. ‘He has been busy all day’ and yi didr ‘a little’ in 
Zhéi ge hdo yi diár. ‘This one is a little better’. Adjectives will be discussed in 
Chapter 6. 


Syntactically, indirect objects are distinct from these quantitative expressions in that the 
former act as a participant in the verbal event, whereas the latter are constructed with the 
predicate as a whole. 


In Mandarin as in English, transitive verbs can be used without an object. In 
Mandarin, however, it is usually impossible to exclude the object semantically. 
Compare the following examples: 


5.11 Ni yao ma? 
2.SG will Q 
‘Do you want it?’ 


5.12 Wọ zhidao. 
1.8G know 
‘I know’ 


In 5.11 ‘Do you want it?’, the speaker uses the meaning translated as ‘it’ to de- 
note an entity which the hearer is assumed to be able to identify from context. 
Depending on this context, the Mandarin sentence can be interpreted as ‘Do 
you want that thing you just mentioned?’, or as ‘Do you want this one in the 
shop window?'. This type of object will be called an IMPLICIT OBJECT, because 
its meaning is communicated without the use of a separate expression such as 
English it. Note that 5.11 Niydo ma? does not mean ‘Do you want something?’ or 
‘Is there anything you want?’, because an implicit object cannot be ‘just any- 
thing’. Instead, the meaning conveyed by implicit objects is inherently definite 
(§ 5.3). Implicit objects occur in many of the Mandarin sentences in this book. 
One clear example is yong ‘use it’ in 5.39 bu rang yong ‘not be allowed to use it’. 

In example 5.12, Mandarin zhidao behaves exactly like the English verb know: 
an implicit object is understood in both cases. In English this usage is restricted 
to a restricted number of verbs, e.g. forget, tell and try. In Mandarin, an implicit 
object is present for almost any transitive verb appearing in a sentence without 
an overt object. 
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The presence or absence of an implicit object ‘it’ varies greatly across languages, both histo - 
rically and in terms of social and regional dialects. Compare e.g. the use of You want? to de- 
note ‘Do you want it?’ in English pidgins. Mandarin W6 zhidao. and English I know. are exactly 
like German Ich weiss. ‘I know’, but unlike Dutch Ik weet het. ‘I know’, since an awkward Ik 
weet. would have to mean ‘I am cognizant’, ‘I possess knowledge. 


Also note that the word order in Mandarin, namely, a verb followed by a indi- 
rect object followed by an object, matches a similar pattern in English: 


subject verb indirect object object 

I wish you lots of luck! 
They offered us a free meal. 
Who told her what? 


The number of Mandarin verbs allowing this construction is limited. Examples 
are géi ‘give’ (something to someone) in 5.13 and gdosu ‘tell’ (someone some- 
thing) in 5.14. 


5.13  .yíge  línjü géi le wd yi hé anmián yao -aiyol». 
an item neighbor give PF 1G a box sleep medicine oh.my 


‘a neighbor gave me a box of sleeping pills «oh my!>? 
5.14 Wọ gàosuni yi jiàn shi a. 

1.SG tell 2.SG a specimen event EC 

‘Let me tell you something now. 


Most other verbs do not allow the simultaneous presence of a direct object and 
an indirect object. In the following paired examples, the same verb appears 
with an object in the first sentence, then with an indirect object in the second 
sentence of each pair. 


5.15 Tamen kao shüxué. 
3.CLV test mathematics 
"They are taking their math exam: 


5.16 Tamen kao yl băi. 
3.CLV test one hundred 
‘They passed with full marks: 


5.17 Héshang shao xiang. 
monk burn fragrance 


‘The monk is burning incense’ 
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5.18 Héshang shao wü mao. 
monk burn five dime 


"The monk is burning 50 cents’ worth: 


5.19 Ta xiang zhu Shànghái. 
3 think stay PNShanghdi 
‘He wants to live in Shanghai’ 
5.20 Ta xiang zhu lidng nian. 
3 think stay pair year 
‘He wants to live there for two years: 


5.21 Bingrén reng le yao. 
patient throw PF medicine 
‘The patient threw the medicine away: 


5.22 Bingrén reng le sàn ci. 
patient throw PF three rank 
‘The patient threw it away three times. 


To speakers of English, the Mandarin restrictions on the simultaneous use of di- 
rect and indirect object may come across as a limitation. But meanings such as 
‘They passed their math exam with full marks’, ‘The monk is burning 50 cents’ 
worth of incense’, ‘He wants to live in Shanghai for two years: and ‘The patient 
threw the medicine away three times. are simply formulated differently in 
Mandarin, as illustrated below. From an English-language viewpoint, alterna- 
tives (a) through (e) can be regarded as different ways to avoid a sequence of 
two objects, direct and indirect, following a single verb in Mandarin. 


(a) The verb can simply be repeated, so that a direct and an indirect object (in 
that order) can be constructed with one instance of the verb each: 


Tamen kdo shüxué káo yibdi. ‘They passed their math exam with full marks: 
Héshang shdo xiang sháo wá máo. ‘The monk is burning 50 cents’ worth of incense’ 
Ta xiáng zhu Shànghdi zhu ling nián. ‘He wants to live in Shanghai for two years: 
Bingrén réng yao reng le san ci. ‘The patient threw the medicine away three times: 


(b) The verb can be combined with another verb to cover either the object or 
the indirect object: 


With nd ‘take’: Tamen kdo shüxué nd yibdi. "They got full marks for their math exam: 
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With hud ‘spend’: Héshang shao xiang hud wtt mdo. ‘The monk is burning incense to the 
amount of 50 cents. 


With zai ‘be at’: Ta xiang zai Shanghdi zhu liáng nidn. ‘He wants to live in Shanghai for two 
years.’ 


The verbal status of coverbs such as zài ‘be at’ in the last example will be dis- 
cussed in 8 5.4. 


(c) The two expressions which, taken separately, may function as direct object 
and as indirect object, are combined to form a compound object: 


Héshang shão [wù máo xiang]. ‘The monk is burning 50 cents of incense’ 
Bingrén réng le [san ci yào]. ‘The patient threw the medicine away three times. 


Syntactically, such compound objects (‘50 cents of incense’ and, literally, ‘three 
times of medicine") behave as a single noun phrase. 


(d) The direct object is reformulated as the subject (topic) and thus appears at 
the beginning of the sentence: 


Shüxué támen kdo yibdi. ‘In math they passed with full marks: 

Xiang héshang shao wt máo. ‘As for incense, the monk is burning 50 cents’ worth’ 
Shanghdi tà xiáng zhu ling nián. ‘In Shanghai, he wants to live for two years. 

Yao bingrén reng le san ci. ‘The medicine was thrown away by the patient three times. 


(e) The direct object is constructed pre-transitively with bá (8 5.9): 
Bingrén bá yao reng le san ci. ‘The patient threw the medicine away three times: 


As can be gleaned from the translations, each of the alternatives exhibit seman- 
tic differences when compared to the original examples. In (b), for instance, the 
extra verb will add its own meaning to that of the sentence; and the use of the 
bá construction in (e) leads to notions of definiteness (‘the medicine we talked 
about’) and affectedness (in being ‘thrown away’; compare § 5.9). Because of 
such semantic variation, not all alternatives will be appropriate in each case. 

Also note the role of other elements constructed with the verb, e.g. auxilia- 
ries (xidng ‘want to’ in 5.19-5.20) and final particles (perfective le in 5.21-5.22). 
In the examples in (a) through (e), such elements appear just once in every 
sentence. Repeating these elements would break up the sentence into separate 
coordinate clauses, e.g. Tā xidng zhu Shanghdi, xiang zhu liáng nián. ‘He wants to 
live in Shanghai, and wants to live there for two years’; Bingrén reng le yao, réng 
le san ci. ‘The patient threw the medicine away, and she did this three times}. 


5.3 
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This analysis as coordinate clauses is also available for the constructions (a) with repeated 
verbs and (b) with two different verbs, but it is infrequent, because the two clauses will usu- 
ally be understood as topic and comment (§ 5.2.1), as suggested by the translations given 
above. Syntactically, the two readings are quite distinct, e.g. Tamen káo shüxué káo yibdi. as 
two coordinate clauses: ‘They took their math exam and passed with full marks’; or as a top- 
ic-comment construction: "With respect to their taking a math exam, they passed with full 
marks: > ‘They passed their math exam with full marks’. 


The presentative construction 


Subjects are placed at the beginning of the Mandarin sentence. They denote the 
subject which is up for discussion in that sentence; the rest of the sentence 
contains the message proper. This is why the second part of the sentence often 
presents new information, or more accurately, information which the speaker 
presents as new. 


In § 5.2.1, the Mandarin subject and predicate were defined as topic and comment. As in 
many other languages, the distinction between subject and predicate in fact corresponds to 
multiple semantic contrasts, such as background information versus new information; defi- 
niteness and indefiniteness; figure and ground (here: ground and figure), et cetera. See Chafe 
(1976) for a broad semantic introduction. 


The difference between definiteness and indefiniteness is especially relevant 
here. A phrase or clause is called DEFINITE when it expresses the speaker’s as- 
sumption that the hearer can identify a specific referent in the context, for in- 
stance because it has been discussed previously, or because the speaker is con- 
vinced that the hearer has noticed its presence. One way to express definite- 
ness in English is to use the definite article the, as in the following sentences. 


Could you pass me the screwdriver please? 
The file is in Hilary’s office. 
The kids shouldn't do that. 


In using these sentences, the speaker indicates that the hearer ought to know 
which screwdriver is intended, what file we are talking about, and who those 
kids are. This is not the case in the following sentences, whose references are 
INDEFINITE: 


Could you pass me a screwdriver please? 
There is a file in Hilary’s office. 
Kids shouldn't do that. 
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These sentences indicate that in the given context, the screwdriver, the file and 
the kids are new entities. Now compare the following examples in Mandarin. 


5.23 San ge rén you lái ile. 
three item person besides come PF 
‘Those three came by again 


5.24 You lái le san ge ren. 
besides come PF three item person 


‘Three more came by? 


These sentences literally state that 5.23 ‘Three persons again came. and 5.24 
‘Again there came three persons’. In 5.23, the three persons are presented as 
known in the context, about whom it is now reported that they passed by again 
(approximately ‘Them three: they came again’). But example 5.24 first an- 
nounces that ‘again there came’ something, and then presents the persons as 
something new on the scene (‘Look what was coming as well: three persons:). 

The pattern in sentence 5.24 is called a PRESENTATIVE CONSTRUCTION. In 
this construction, the speaker presents the noun phrase following the verb as a 
new entity in the context. 


Note that this pattern is different from topic-comment inversion because it lacks the charac- 
teristic prosody of the afterthought construction (8 3.4). With topic-comment inversion, the 
sentence would run: You lái le, san ge rén. ‘They came by again, those three’, with an intona- 
tional break at the place of the comma. Like example 5.23, this would confer a notion of defi - 
niteness upon san ge rén ‘the three persons’. 


Verbs indicating existence, non-existence, appearance and disappearance are 
good matches for the presentative construction; many verbs of displacement 
and movement are likewise well suited to its meaning. 


You san ge rén. ‘There are three people: 

Cha san ge rén. "We're short of three people: 

Sheng le san ge rén. ‘Three people were born: 

Sï le san ge rén. ‘Three people have died’ 

Stjile. ‘The computer has crashed’, ‘The system is stuck’ 
Lái le san ge rén. ‘Three people have come: 

Zóu le san ge rén. ‘Three people have left: 


See 8 5.13 for details about yóu ‘be there’. 


The syntactic question is whether the noun phrase in the presentative construction corre- 
sponds to an agent, a patient or some other participant in the verbal meaning. Li & Thomp - 
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son (1981), who have popularized the term “presentative”, indicate that the noun phrase 
cannot be a topic, but must be regarded as a subject following the verb (p. 91). Y.R. Chao 
(1968), for whom subject and topic coincide, analyzes the noun phrase of the presentative 
construction as the object of the preceding verb (pp. 323-324, 673-674). Apart from his crite- 
rion of word order (“the V-O form”), he adduces that “as noted by Mullie, such verbs can 
even take the pretransitive bdi, as transitive verbs typically can” (p. 324). The pretransitive 
construction with bdi ^ bá will be the subject of § 5.9. Mullie's examples of this "determinate 
accusative [...] in some idiomatic expressions" are “ f& 12, 4E] 4h * 4F| * HT. T'a! pa ko 
niang""-mérh szii*-la. [...] His wife is dead (or: he has [lost] his wife)” and “ 4 [P1 d£ El 48 ^ SR 
2 J |. Wo?-men pa ko parh-t'ou? han ping?-la. [...] Our work-master fell ill” (1932-1937: I, 
184). 

Today the sentence patterns quoted by Mullie are hardly used or even recognized by 
speakers in Beijing and Taiwan, invalidating one argument for analyzing the noun phrase of 
the presentative construction as an object. Nonetheless, these examples do illustrate a char- 
acteristic feature of the information structure of the Mandarin sentence, which reserves the 
first position to express definiteness. The speaker, in other words, indicates that ‘this wife’ 
and ‘our work-master' are identifiable by the hearer in the context (despite the use of ge 
‘item’: see Chao 1968: 344). This feature of identifiability matches the functions of the sub- 
ject. 

Since the Mandarin sentence usually starts by naming a known or identifiable entity, it 
leaves the object, which follows the verb, in a fair position to present new entities. It follows 
that Wò yao liáng bén shi. is predominantly used to mean ‘I want two books: or ‘There are two 
books I want’, but hardly to denote ‘I want both books’. This last meaning portrays the 
books as identifiable in the context, which corresponds to Mandarin Lidng bén shü wó dou 
yào., i.e. literally ‘The two books, I all want’, with liáng bén shü ‘two books’ as the subject of 
the sentence. 

In short, the object generally follows the verb, where it serves to present new informa- 
tion, but if the object occurs pretransitively (8 5.9), it serves to indicate definiteness. For the 
presentative construction, then, it is preferable to analyze the noun phrase introducing this 
new entity as the object of the preceding verb. Doing so yields consistency of form (both 
regular objects and presentative objects follow the verb) and consistency of meaning (both 
mark new information). This leads to the following conclusion. 


In the sentences You san ge rén. ‘There are three people’ and Lái le san ge rén. 
‘Three people have come’, the nominal phrase sdn ge rén serves as the object of 
transitive verbs you, which is always used presentatively, and lái ‘come’, which 
may be used without presentative semantics, as in example 5.23. 


* A. Omer Versichel’s English edition has “szii‘-la” for szi?-la, “he has been deprived of his wife" for 
Mullie's original Flemish “hij heeft zijne vrouw verloren" (1930-1933: I: 159), and “34 "P ® [...] niang™- 
mérh" instead of the original “4R 41 55" Chao restores Mullie's term, i.e. Pinyin niángmer (1968: 324), but 
has niángrmer elsewhere (p. 510). For -mer compare § 10.2.2. 


5.4 
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This treatment also reflects the strong correspondences between transitive 
and presentative applications of individual verbs, as in the following case. 


5.25 Ta shéng le yi ge xio hár. 
3 live PF a item small child 
‘She gave birth to a little baby’ 


5.206 Sheng le yi ge xido hár. 
live PF a item small child 
^^ little baby has been born: 


In 5.25, tà 'she' can be regarded as a topic; the combination with sheng as a tran- 
sitive notion ‘give birth, produce’ literally yields ‘She gave birth to a little baby’. 
Example 5.26 shows the presentative use of sheng, reporting the appearance of 
the baby without considering its provenance, i.e. literally "There has been born 
a little child’. This presentative reading, however, may be transferred effort- 
lessly to the sentence in 5.25, which will then be interpreted as literally ‘Speak- 
ing of her, a small child came forth'. 


There is thus no reason to distinguish these two interpretations syntactically in Mandarin. 


Coverbs 


The limited possibilities for participants of a verbal meaning to appear together 
(8 5.2.2) may be compensated for by the use of coverBs, which represent parti- 
cipants closely associated with the event expressed by the main verb. In the 
following example, yong ‘use’ serves as a coverb. 


5.27 Suóyi dà büfen de rén <m> dou shi yong xishi jié 
therefore big part SUB person mm all be use  western.style connect 


hün «oh». 


marriage oh 


"Therefore most people «mm» have a Western-style wedding «oh» 


Here xishi ‘Western style’ is constructed as the object of the coverb yong ‘use’, 
while jié hün ‘marry, get married’ serves as the main verb of the sentence. This 
means that the sentence is first and foremost about getting married, while pre- 
senting the use of Western customs as an additional circumstance: *marry while 
adopting a Western style’. A similar relationship holds between cóng ‘from’ and 
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dongshén ‘start a journey’ in 5.28; between zuó ‘sit, be transported’ and dào 
‘attain, go to’ in 5.28; and between nd ‘grasp, take’ and zud ‘make’ in 5.29. 
5.28 ..wO shi shíér yuè érshi san hao cong Béijing 

1.sG be twelve month twenty three number from PNBeijing 


dongshén zuó huóche dao zhèr de. 
start.ajourney sit train attain here SUB 


‘I started out in Beijing on the 23" of December and arrived here by train: 


5.29  ..ránhóu ni zai ná nèi ge  zuó baozi. 
next 2.5G again take that item make steamed.bun 
‘and then you make steamed buns from that again’ 


The term “coverb” is not usually applied to English grammar, but it is a fairly 
common notion in Mandarin grammars. Some treatments of Mandarin prefer 
to label this category as prepositions, but this fails to do justice to the strongly 
verbal nature of coverbs. Most coverbs can form predicates by themselves: Ta- 
men yong xishi., literally ‘They use a Western style’ > ‘They do things in a West- 
ern fashion’; Wò zuó huóche. ‘I travel by train’; Ránhóu ni zai nd nèi ge. ‘And then 
you take that again’. For cóng ‘from’ in 5.28, verbal usage is usually restricted to 
the related meaning of ‘go by way of’: Wó cóng Béijing. ‘I am going via Beijing’ 
(compare Table 5.1). Typical prepositions such as English in and by lack this ver- 
bal status. 


The notion of preposition would, in other words, lead to an overly Western perspective. 
English makes use of prepositions such as to, in and with, and Spanish, French and German do 
likewise, but Mandarin often resorts to an extra verb: 


Write a letter to your mother! Ni géi mama xié xin ba! 
She is studying in Paris. Tà zài Balí niàn shü. 
Wash it with water. Yóng shuí xi. 


In this type of construction, expressions such as géi ‘give’, zai ‘be at’ and yong ‘use’ retain 
their verbal identities (§ 5.1). 

Actual PREPOSITIONS, i.e. coverbs which cannot be used as a predicate by themselves, 
are quite rare in Mandarin. Examples are the object markers bd and gudn (8 5.9), bèi ‘by’ 
(8 5.8), chuiféi ‘excepted’, chille ‘except’ (Chapter 11) and dá ‘from’ (Table 5.1). The verb dá ‘hit, 
beat' is not cognate with the coverb dá 'from' (Chao 1968: 761 and Óta 1987: 237 contra Li & 
Thompson 1981: 368), despite the use of the character 1T to write both expressions. Some 
predicates can be formed with yinwei ‘because of’ and guanyu ‘about, on (a subject)’, e.g. Dou 
yinwei ni. ‘This is all because of you’; Zhéi bén guānyú tianwén, nèi bén guānyú dili. ‘This volume 
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Table 5.1 Coverbs 


Form 


cong 


dui 


gen 


Meaning as 
main verb 


‘grasp, take, 
hold’ 


‘help’ 


‘compare’ 


“go via, go 
through’ 


‘attain, 
arrive; go to’ 


‘face, be up 
against’ 


‘give, bestow’ 


‘follow, join’ 


‘leave, leave 


behind’ 


Example as 
main verb 


Shóu li bá zhe dao. 
‘He held the knife 
in his hand? 


Bang ni yi xia. ‘I will 
help you: 


Rang wo bí yi bi. ‘Let 
me compare them 
for a second: 


Zámen cóng zhér ba. 
"Let's go through 
here? 


Xian dào nèr! ‘Go 
there first!’ 


Déguo dui Yidali. 
‘Germany plays 
Italy’ (in sport) 


Géi wó hdo de. ‘Give 
me a good one: 

Ni gen néi ge ldoshi? 
‘With which 
teacher are you?’ 
Ta bu xidng lí jia. 
‘She does not want 
to leave home: 


Meaning 
as coverb 


‘OBJ’ (§ 5.9) 


‘for’ (as favor, 
in Taiwan) 


‘than’ 


‘by, through’ 


‘via, through; 
from (time or 
place)’ 


‘from (time or 
place)’ 


‘to, up to, 
(having 
arrived) at’ 


‘against, 
opposite; 
toward, to’ 


‘to, for (a be- 
neficiary)’ 


‘with’ 


‘from, sepa- 
rated from’ 
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Example 
as coverb 


Ní bá shü ge de zhér. ‘Put the 
books over here: 


Wo bang ní xié ba. ‘Let me 
write it down for you 


Nuówei bi Hélan léng. ‘Norway 
is colder than Holland: 


Yángguang bèi digit dáng 
zhu. ‘The sunlight is blocked 
off by the earth’ 


Cong er ling ling èr nián kaishi. 
‘It started from the year 
2002? 


Ni dá zhér yizhí de zou. ‘You 
walk straight on from here’ 


Tā méi you dào ner qu. ‘He did 
not go there: 


Tā dui jinhuà lùn gan xingqu. 
'He is interested in evolu- 
tionary theory’ 


Géi ni dào bei chá. ‘TIl pour 
you a cup of tea; 

Bié gen ta kai wánxido. ‘Don’t 
try funny stuff with him: 


Yínháng lí zhér bu tài 
yuán.'The bank is not too far 
from here’ 
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Form 


wang, wang 


wei, wéile 


xiang 


yinwei ~ 
yinwéi ~ 
(Taiwan) 
yinwéi 


yóng 


zài 


Zuo 


Meaning as 
main verb 


‘connect’ 


‘grasp, take’ 


‘replace, 
stand in’ 


‘go toward, 
go in the di- 
rection of’ 


‘act for the 
sake of’ 


resemble, 
look like 


‘be because, 
because of, 
be on 
account of’ 


‘use’ 


‘be at, be in’ 


Example 


Bá liáng bar lián 
qilai. ‘Connect 
both halves: 


Ni ná wó de yào- 
shi ba. ‘Please 
take my key; 


Tà shuo kéyi ti 
wo. ‘He says he 
can take my 
place: 


Bu yao wang xi. 


‘Don’t go west; 


Ta yé wéile qián. 
‘He is in it for 
the money too. 


Bu tai xiang ta 


baba. ‘He doesn’t 


look much like 
his father’ 


Dou yinwei ni. ‘It’s 


all because of 
you. 


Zui háo yong Méi- 
jin. ‘It would be 
best to use 
dollars’ 


Qián bú zài zhér. 
"The money is 


not here: 


Qing zud. ‘Please 
sit down: 


Meaning as 
coverb 


‘even’ 


‘by means of, 
with (an in- 
strument)' 


‘instead of, 


, 


for 


‘toward’ 


‘for the sake 
of, with a 


view to’ 


‘like, such as’ 


‘because, 
because of, on 
account of’ 


‘by means of, 
with (an in- 
strument)' 


'at, in, on' 


‘by (passive 
conveyance)' 
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Example 


Lián tóufa dou hén jiángjiu. 
‘Even his hair was very tidy: 


Ni ná yàoshi guán mén ba. 
"You'd better close the door 
with the key: 


Ní xiáng ti wó mài ma? ‘Would 
you like to sell it for me?' 


Wang néi ge fangxiang zou? 
‘Which direction should we 
take?’ 


Wei shéme bu qu? ‘Why are we 
not going?’ 


Xiànzài xiang guóqu ytyang. 
‘Now it is like it used to be’ 


Yinwei dongtian lu hén hud. 
"The roads are slippery on 
account of the winter. 


Zéme yong shou xié shi? ‘Why 
would one write a book by 
hand?’ 


Wò zai Qingdao zud shéngyi. ‘I 
am running a business in 
Qingdao’ 

Zuo feiji qu Lutedan ma? ‘Are 
you going to Rotterdam by 
plane?’ 
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is about astronomy and that volume is about geography.. Still, to express these and similar 
meanings, there is a preference for predicates formed with shi ~ -r ‘be’, e.g. Dou shi yinwei ni. ~ 
Dour yinwei ni. ‘This is all because of you’. 


Coverbs exhibit considerable variety in their syntactic possibilities. Indeed, the 
notion of coverb itself can be conceived of as a construction or recurring 
pattern rather than a part of speech or word class. In the coverbial construc- 
tion, a verb forms a compound predicate together with the next verb, or 
MAIN VERB, which means that they share a subject, and that the coverbial 
phrase provides additional details about the event expressed by the main 
verb. Example 5.30 Tamen bu yong xishi jié hün. thus literally means ‘As regards 
them, without making use of a Western style, there was marrying’, hence ‘They 
didn’t marry in Western style’. The coverb requires its own object. The main 
verb may be accompanied by its own object, as illustrated in the examples 
above; but this is optional. 


The syntactic perspective which conceives of the coverb as a construction or recurring pat- 
tern can be also be illuminating for other word classes because it accounts for the following 
phenomenon. Given a construction (e.g. that of adjunct and head, of coverb and main verb, 
or between the arguments of a copula), the question of whether it would be used with this or 
that expression from the lexicon cannot be answered in advance. We may observe that some 
expressions are better matches for a given construction than other expressions, depending 
on the interaction between, on the one hand, the meaning of the expression and, on the 
other, the semantic contribution of the syntactic construction itself. This type of description 
will yield a subordinating construction as well as a coverbial construction, a copular con- 
struction, et cetera. As long as the syntactic construction is sustained semantically, this per- 
spective presents no obstacle for an analysis in terms of conventional word classes. 


Table 5.1 lists forms commonly used in the spoken language. The apparent dif- 
ferences between coverbial meanings and the meanings listed for main verbs 
are usually a question of English translation rather than a truly different notion 
in Mandarin. 


Note, however, that these meanings do exhibit some shifts language-internally, e.g. cong ‘go 
via, go through’ ~ ‘via, through’ ~ ‘from (time or place)’ ~ ‘hail from’, with unresolved dia- 
chronics. 


The table lists only the most common spoken forms. In written Chinese, many 
other verbs are used in coverbial constructions, especially loans from Classical 
Chinese such as {K yi ‘rely on’ ~ ‘according to’, VA yi ‘take, use’ ~ ‘by means of’, 
H zi ‘hail from’ ~ ‘from’. 
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In coverbial sentence structures, adverbs (e.g. bu ‘not’, yë ‘also’) and auxil- 
iaries (e.g. xihuan ‘like to’) usually appear before the coverb rather than the 
main verb: 

5.30 Tamen bu yong xishi jié hin. 
3.CLV not use western.style connect marriage 
"They are not having a Western-style wedding: 


5.31 Ta yé cóng Béijing | dóngshen. 
3 also from PNBeijing start.a.journey 
‘He also starts out from Beijing: 


5.32 Wó xíhuan zuó huóche dào  zhér. 
1.SG like sit train attain here 
‘I like to come here by train’ 


Also compare example 5.29, where the adverb zai ‘again, thereupon’ precedes 
the coverb nd ‘take’. Some alternative positions for adverbials and auxiliaries 
are possible, depending on the resulting meanings. In this sentence, zài ‘again, 
thereupon’ can also be placed before the verb zuó ‘make’: ..ránhóu ni ná nèi ge zai 
zuò baozi. '...and then from that, you again make steamed rolls’. In sentence 
5.30, bu ‘not’ precedes yóng ‘use’ because what is negated is the ‘using’ of a Wes- 
tern style. Having the negation precede jié hün ‘marry’ would instead negate 
the notion of ‘getting married’; ’Tamen yong xishi bu jié hin. If at all possible, this 
would mean that ‘They have decided, in Western style, not to get married’. Re- 
combining yé ‘also’ in 5.31 likewise leads to unusual semantics: "Tà cóng Béijing 
yé dóngshen. would mean that ‘From Beijing, he is also starting a journey’. In 
sentence 5.32, the auxiliary xihuan ‘like’ can be matched with the second verb: 
W6 zuó huóche xihuan dao zhér. ‘When I travel by train, I like to come here’ Note, 
however, that zuò ‘sit’ would then no longer be a coverb: like dao ‘attain’, it 
would become a predicate in its own right. A similar effect would result for the 
example with dào in Table 5.1: Ta méi you dao nèr qu. ‘He did not go there". Hav- 
ing the negation méi yóu ‘have not, did not’ precede the second verb yields two 
clauses, so that Ta dào nèr méi you qu. would mean ‘When he arrived there, he 
didn't go. (i.e. to a second destination, known from context). 

Coverbial wéi ‘for the sake of, for’ is illustrated by midnféi wei dajia zhizuó tú- 
bido ‘make icons for everyone for free’ and wéi péngyou de daoldi zuó zhünbéi 
‘prepare for the arrival of one’s friends’. But the transparent and idiomatic ex- 
pression wéi shéme ‘for the sake of what’ > ‘why’, behaves like a free adverb 
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(8 6.4): Wei shéme women bu qu? ~ Women wei shéme bá qu? ‘Why (< for the sake of 
what) are we not going?’ 

Also compare the following possibilities with dào ‘attain, arrive at’, géi ‘give, 
bestow’ and zai ‘be at, be in’: 


5.33 (a) dao  Bolán  lüxíng 
attain PNPoland travel 


literally ‘arrive in Poland and travel’ > ‘go to Poland for a trip’ 


(b) lüxíng dao Bolan 
travel attain PNPoland 


literally ‘travel and arrive in Poland’ > ‘travel to Poland’ 


5.34 (a) wó géi ta xié xin 
3.5G give 3 write letter 
literally ‘I bestow on him and write a letter’ > 
(i) ‘Iam writing him a letter’ (the letter being written to him) 


(ii) ‘Iam writing a letter for him’ 
(D wó xié xin  géi ta 
LSG write letter give 3 


literally ‘I write a letter and bestow on him’ > ‘I am writing a letter to him’ 


5.35 (a) zai shu shang xié shi 
be.at tree up write poem 
literally ‘be up in the tree and write a poem’ > 
(i) ‘write a poem on the tree’ (with the poem ending up on the tree) 
(ii) ‘write poems in the tree’ (with the poet sitting in the tree) 
(D ba shi xié zài shu shang 
OBJ poem write be.at tree up 


literally ‘take the poem and write it up a tree’ > ‘write the poem on a tree’ (the 
poem ending up on the tree; see § 5.9 for the construction with bd). 


In such cases the sequence of events usually matches the order of the verbs in 
the sentence. In this way, verbs like dào ‘attain’, géi ‘give’ and zài ‘be at’ function 
as a second verb to indicate the destination of the event expressed by the first 
verb. For another example see 8.13 zhu zai simido ‘stay the night at a temple’. 

In example 5.34 (a), the coverb géi ‘give’ > ‘to, for’ can be used to present the 
beneficiary as (1) the destination of the event, ‘to him’; or (2) the person on 
whose behalf the event takes place, ‘for him’. The pattern in 5.34 (a) is less com- 
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mon in Taiwan, where it is usually understood as (1) ‘I am writing a letter to 
him’. For meaning (2), Taiwan Mandarin prefers the coverb bang ‘help’ > ‘for’: 
Wo bang ta xié xin. ‘I am writing a letter for him’. The beneficiary can also be 
presented as the person being substituted, for which ti 'replace' » 'instead of, 
for’ is used both in Beijing and in Taiwan: Wó ti ta xié xin. ‘I am writing a letter 
for him? 


Sentence 5.34 (b) will not be taken to mean (2) my writing of a letter on his behalf (‘I am 
writing a letter for him") unless realized with a intonational break signaling an afterthought 
construction (8 3.4): Wó xié xin, géi ta. ‘I am writing a letter; for him, that is’ But like 5.34 (a), 
this special prosodic pattern also allows for reading (1) ‘I am writing a letter; to him, that is’. 


As a common variation on the coverbial construction, the position of the main 
verb can be occupied by an adjective functioning as predicate (8 6.1). Examples 
include the sentences with lián ‘even’ and xiang ‘like, such as’ given in Table 5.1; 
and those with comparative bi ‘than’ (§ 6.3). These adjectival predicates may be 
combined with verbal notions by means of de (§ 6.5), e.g. Lidn tóufa dou shü de 
hén jiángjiu. ‘Even his hair had been combed very tidily'; Tamen mai de bi téngshi 
kudi. ‘They are selling it faster than their colleagues: 

Also consider the case of If. As an independent verb, it means ‘leave, leave be- 
hind’, but its use is restricted in spoken Mandarin. Examples include líjia ‘leave 
home’ in Zui pa lí fümi jid. ‘She is terrified of leaving her parents’ home’; and lí 


Table 5.2 Denoting distances with lí 'separated from' 


(NP;) lí NP; distance (in space or time) 
(a  Jiüba lí chēzhàn bú tài — yuán. 
pub off station not be.at far 


"The bar is not too far from the station: 


(D  Yuèqiú lí diqiü sanshi ba wan sìqiān gongli. 
moon off earth thirty eight 10,000 4,000 kilometer 
‘The moon is 384,000 km from earth: 


(c) Li qifei hái yóu shí fen zhong ba? 
off take.off still be.there ten part clock suc 
"There are still ten minutes before we take off, right?’ 
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le ‘having left > without’ in Bié yiwéi If le ni, women jiu méi fázi le! ‘Don’t you think 
that without you, we would become helpless!’. But in its most common and fre- 
quent use, If means ‘from, separated from’ with predicates indicating the extent 
of the distance, as illustrated in Table 5.2; see 4.19 for another example. 

This sentence pattern resembles the coverbial construction but differs in 
some details. In this construction, the distance in space or time is expressed in 
the last part of the sentence: bú tài yudn ‘not too far’; sanshi ba wan siqian gongli 
‘384,000 km’; hdi you shi fen zhong ba ‘there are still ten minutes, right?’. This 
part of the sentence serves as the predicate; compare § 4.1 for the predicative 
function of numerical expressions. Negations and other adverbials (bá tai ‘not 
too’, hái ‘still’) will appear within this predicate, i.e. not before li, in contrast to 
the usual coverbial pattern. 


The syntactic relations between phrases may likewise differ from the coverbial construction. 
The coverb phrase serves to indicate circumstances applying to the event of the main verb. 
With lí ‘distant from’, the phrase [NP, lí NP,] may be regarded as subject (topic) with a predi- 
cate (comment) indicating the distance: [Jitiba lí chezhàn] bi tài yudn. ‘As regards the bar being 
separated from the station, it is not too far’ > ‘The bar is not too far from the station’. In this 
respect, lí behaves as a conjunction (8 6.4). 


Gen ‘follow, join’ > ‘with’ offers a host of possibilities. Wò gen ta xué Yingyt. 
means ‘I learn English from her’ if taken coverbially, but ‘She and I learn En- 
glish? when gen serves as a conjunction (T and ‘she’ being reversed in transla- 
tion in accordance with English usage). Gen is also used to indicate an affected 
party, e.g. Shéi gen wò sheng qi? ‘Who is angry with me?’; Ta gen wð lái liáng ping. 
‘He brought me two bottles’; and with verbs of speaking: Tamen gen wó shuo bu 
xing. ‘They told me this was not okay’; Wò gen ni jiáng a. ‘Now let me tell you 
this. 

The use of gén as a verb meaning ‘be at, be in’ (Li & Thompson 1981: 368) is not usually listed 
in dictionaries, but continues to be common in the Beijing colloquial (Chirkova, p.c. 2003), 


both as a main verb and as a coverb: Néi ke shu gen Luódàozhuang nèi biār. ‘That tree is some- 
where in Luódàozhuang;; Wó gen nar ban wan shér. ‘I finished my business there: 


Finally, one remarkable construction is the use of zài 'be in, be at' and its object 
to serve as an adjunct phrase in second position, i.e. following a head noun. 
Note that the word order is exceptional, as the head regularly follows the ad- 
junct (Chapter 3). This construction often appears in titles of publications, e.g. 
in the names of the following works: 


5.5 
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T T 4 3E 3l Dingding zài Feizhou ‘Tintin in Africa’ 
ta BLA XE 38 ft HE Y Hélán rén zai Fáérmóshà ‘The Dutch in Formosa’ 
HG A ATE # EL Sülián yourén zài Zhongguó ‘Our Soviet friends in China’ 


The same pattern is used in written lists, e.g. in a program schedule: 6:30 - 2 & 
Æ X n Liù didn sanshí - Yanhui zài Méixin ‘6.30 - Dinner at Maxim’s’. This popu- 
lar usage of zài is probably derived from English. Being restricted to titles and 
listed items, these phrases do not constitute sentences. As sentences, these ex- 
pressions would be interpreted as sequences of a subject and a predicate: Ding- 
ding zai Feizhou. ‘Tintin is in Africa’; Hélán rén zai Fíérmósha. ‘The Dutch were in 
Formosa: Sülián yóurén zai Zhongguó. ‘Our Soviet friends are in China’; Yànhui 
zai Méixin. ‘The dinner is at Maxim’s.’. 


Causative constructions with jido ‘call’ and ràng ‘let’ 


In CAUSATIVE CONSTRUCTIONS, such as I made sure they came. and He let us go., a 
participant ('they', ‘we’) takes part in an event (‘come’, ‘go’) due to a second 
participant (T, ‘he’). For such meanings, Mandarin can use the verbs jido ‘call’ 
and ràng ‘let’. Compare e.g.: 

Tā xié xin. ‘She is writing a letter’ 

W6 jido tà xié xin. ‘I am having her write a letter’ 

Wò rang tà xié xin. ‘I am having her write a letter’ 


Despite the identical translation for the two sentences with jido ‘call’ and rang 
‘let’, they display various differences in Mandarin. 

The verb jido means ‘call out, call, be called’. A causative sentence with jido 
usually expresses dedicated involvement by one party, the causer, in making 
another party, the causee, take part in the verbal event, in this case the writing 
of a letter. With jido, the role of the causer may consist of an order or a request: 
‘Tam making her write a letter, I'll make sure she writes a letter, I ask her to 
write a letter’. 


Some interpretations of jiào as ‘allow to’ do occur: Wó jiào tà xié xin. ‘I am allowing her to 
write a letter", But many speakers reject this reading, and, for those accepting it, it is a less 
common option. 
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Figure 5.3 
A traffic sign in Hong Kong 


Photo courtesy of 
Paul van Els, Leiden 


Also consider the difference between jido ‘call’ and jido ‘teach’: 


W6 jido ta xié xin. ‘I am having her write a letter’ 

W6 jido tà xié xin. ‘I am teaching her how to write a letter’ 

W6 jido ta jido ní xié xin. ‘I am having her teach you how to write a letter’ 
W6 jido ta jido ní xié xin. ‘I am teaching her how to make you write a letter’ 


Compare example 8.5 for another illustration of the construction of jido ‘teach’ 
with a following verb. Also note that apart from jido ‘teach’, there is a related 
form jido, with a fourth tone, meaning ‘teachings, instruction’. Its use is mainly 
nominal, often in compounds such as jidoxué ‘teaching’, jidoyu ‘education’ and 
shóu*jiào ‘receive instruction’; but it also occurs independently, e.g. in religious 
contexts: jiào ‘teachings > doctrine, the Creed’. 


The identity of form between jido ‘call’, jiào ‘make (someone do something)’ and jido ‘teach- 
ings, instruction’ matches straightforward semantic correspondences. The first two mean- 
ings resemble a similar correspondence in English, where one party is ‘called’ to act by an- 
other party. The third meaning, like the first, is not causative in its syntax, but it shares the 
sense of ‘instruction’ with the second meaning. Note that jido is also in use as a copular verb 
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in the sense of ‘be called, be by name’. In other words, Wó jiao Hú Jintdng. is either ‘Iam 
calling Hu Jintang’ or ‘My name is Hú Jintang’ See also Wiedenhof (1995: 89-95). 


Like the verb let in English, Mandarin rang expresses either (1) dedicated invol- 
vement of the causer in having the causee take part in an event: ‘make (some- 
one do something), ‘have (someone do something)’; or (2) its permissive coun- 
terpart, indicating that the causer does not prevent the causee from taking part 
in the event: ‘allow (someone to do something)’. The Mandarin sentence Wó 
rang ta xié xin. thus means either (1) ‘I am having her write a letter’ or 
(2) ‘I allow her to write a letter" Note that in translations, the situational con- 
text may require equivalents such as ‘I need a letter from her! and ‘She had my 
permission to write a letter’. 


This link between dedicated and permissive involvement for the causer is not a chance re- 
semblance between Mandarin rang and English let, but a relationship which is well repre- 
sented cross-linguistically. For these and other “strategies of human causation”, see Wierz- 
bicka (1988: 237-255). 


Historically, the permissive reading ‘allow’ is the predominant meaning for 
Mandarin rang (Ota 1987: 227), and its modern use as an independent predicate 
is similarly permissive: ‘allow, permit, yield, give way’; see the road sign in Fi- 
gure 5.3. Also consider Qing nin rang yi rang. ‘Please step aside’, which may be 
interpreted either literally in terms of physical space, or figuratively in the 
sense of social territory; also compare Ni rang zhe ta yi diár ba. for both ‘Do give 
her a little space. and ‘Do cut her some slack". 

The following examples contrast 5.36 jiào ‘make (someone do something)’ 
with the permissive use of 5.37 rang ‘let’. Note that the latter example also 
happens to include an instance of jido meaning ‘call, be called’. 


5.36 ..faxian liüxíng zhén de shi yi ge hén képà de bing <hahaha>. 
discover popular real SUB be an item very horrible SUB illness hahaha 
Ta jiu shi jiào ni hua  qián de bing... 
3 just be call 2.5G spend money SUB illness 


‘and I discovered that trends are really a horrible disease «hahaha». They are in 
fact a disease which makes you spend money... 


5.37 Dui,  yóu hén duo de simido dou kéyi rang ni —zhü, «oh» jiào 


correct be.there very much SUB temple all may let 2.SG stay oh entire 
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zuó guà dan. 


body hang cloth.for.a.begging.bowl 


‘Right, there are lots of temples which may allow you to stay the night, «oh», it's 
called gua dan “hanging out the begging bowl cloth”*’ 


In the next example, rang is used in the sense of ‘make sure that’, combining 
with an adjectival predicate qingxing ‘sober, wide-awake’. 


5.38 Na záoshàng xízáo shi yi ge qingxing... ràng ni qingxing 
that morning wash.oneself be an item sober let 2.SG sober 


«m» zhénggé shénti. 


mm entire body 


‘So a rinse in the morning is an awake... makes you wake up «mme» all over. 


These causative constructions with jido and rang are summarized in Table 5.4. 


Apart from jido ‘call’ and rang ‘let’, a host of other verbs can be used causatively, e.g. fenfu ‘tell 
(someone to do something)’, mingling ‘order’, shi ‘send’ > ‘make sure that’ (especially in 
Taiwan), ging ‘request’ (8 5.6) and yãoqiú ‘require’. 

The causative constructions described here may be analyzed syntactically as nominal- 
ized sentences serving as objects with the verbs jido ‘call’ and rang ‘let’: Wò jiào [tà xié xin]. ‘I 
call for [his writing a letter]?; Simido kéyi rang [ni zhi]. ‘Temples may allow [your staying]. A 
similar pattern is found with volitional and deontic verbs (§ 5.11.2). 

This solution is one among the many different analyses which have occupied generations 
of linguists. One popular proposal is the PIVOTAL CONSTRUCTION (Mandarin jianyiishi 3& 28 
X) of a general form VP; NP VP,, where NP serves not just as the object of VP, but also as 
the subject of VP,. This allows for abundant syntactic diversity (Wiedenhof 1995: 86-99). 


In some of its usages, the meaning of rang ‘let’ is similar to that of the English 
passive. The PASSIVE is a grammatical category expressing that an entity is un- 
dergoing a given action. Examples of passive expressions in English are The 
building was torn down. and Are you sure they got fired?, both of which take the 
form of an auxiliary verb (be, get) with a past participle (torn, fired). 


As a grammatical notion, the passive may be contrasted with the ACTIVE as categories of 
voice, or diathesis. Active voice denotes dynamic involvement, as in They tore the building 
down. and She fired them. The etymological sense of the passive (< Latin pati ‘feel, suffer’) as in- 


° Gua dan ‘stay the night at a temple’ is a Buddhist expression originating in the custom of travelling 
monks to gua ‘hang up’ outside the temple lodgings their scanty personal possessions, such as the dan 
‘cloth used to display the begging bowl’. 
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Table 5.4 Causative constructions with jido ‘call’ and rang ‘let’ 


NP = noun phrase, P = predicate (verb or adjective) 


Construction NP, jiao/rang NP, P 


Meaning ‘NP, causes/allows NP, to P' 


volving a ‘suffering’ entity does not apply to English; in other words, both The building was 
torn down. and The building was saved. constitute grammatical passives. In Mandarin, the 
passive does not form a morphological category. Semantically, the notion of ‘suffering’ does 
play a role, as will be explained in later sections. 


The following expressions illustrate the correspondences between the cau- 
sative meaning and the passive use of rang: 


(a) Wò ràng tà xié xinle. (1) ‘I made her write a letter’ 
(2) 1 allowed her to write a letter’ 
(b) Xin wò rang taxiéle. (1) ‘The letter was written by her at my behest’ 
(2) 'The letter was written by her with my permission: 


(c) Xin ràng tà xié le. (1) ‘The letter was written by her on someone's behest: 
(2) 'The letter was written by her with someone's permission: 
(3) ‘The letter was written by her: 


Sentence (a) is a straightforward causative, displaying the two readings of ràng 
noted above, again distinguished as (1) and (2). In (b), xin "letter' serves as the 
topic of the sentence: ‘As for the letter, I let her write it’. This sentence offers 
the same alternatives (1) and (2) in Mandarin, but requires a different set of 
translations since the more literal "The letter was me making (or allowing to) her 
write. would be awkward in English. Sentence (c) shows a very similar topic- 
comment pattern. Without wó ‘I’, however, reading (1) ‘The letter was written 
by her at someone's behest.’ expresses that she was instructed to write the let- 
ter, but leaves the source of the instruction unidentified. Reading (2) ‘The letter 
was written by her with someone's permission! likewise expresses that she was 
allowed to write the letter, again without identifying the source of this permiss- 
ion. And in the related though distinctly different reading (3), even the notion 
of such a source is absent. This reading can no longer be analyzed as a causa- 
tive, but displays passive semantics: Xin ràng tà xié le. "The letter was written by 
her’. Similar passive constructions will be explored in the sections on géi ‘give, 
allow’ (8 5.7) and béi ‘pass’ (8 5.8). 
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Some passive use is also reported for jido ‘call’ (Chao 1968: 765, Li & Thompson 1981: 506): 
Xin jido tà xié le. ‘The letter was written by her at someone's behest? > ‘The letter was written 
by her’. This meaning is less common nowadays, but it appears to be more widely distribut - 
ed than jido in the permissive sense of ‘allow’ mentioned above. 


Another distinct use is one which excludes NP,, i.e. the participant which is be- 
ing ràng ‘allowed’ to take part in the verbal or adjectival event. Rang, in other 
words, can be prefixed directly to the main predicate: bu rang kan ‘we are not al- 
lowed to look at it’; rang bu rang kan? ‘may we have a look?’. This pattern cannot 
express dedicated involvement of a causer; in addition, it is largely restricted to 
negative and interrogative contexts. The negative form is illustrated in the 
following sentence, which is taken from a discussion about the position of the 
Chinese script in North and South Korea. 

5.39 Ni nèi ge shi Béi  Cháoxián, yijing-- ta Béi Chdoxian bu rang yong. 

2.5G that item be north PNKorea already 3 north PNKorea not let use 


"What you mean is North Korea, which has-- in North Korea they're not allowed to 
use it. 


This prefixing construction does not occur with jido ‘call’; but géi ‘give, allow’ 
(8 5.7) and bèi ‘pass’ (8 5.8) can similarly be constructed without their own ob- 
ject to precede the main verb. 


According to Y.R. Chao, "with certain typically first-position verbs, the object is sometimes 
present and sometimes omitted without much difference in meaning" (1968: 330). Still, iden- 
tifying this difference will define syntactic distinctions. Among the verbs listed by Chao, jiào 
‘call’ is missing (the character "| jido ‘call’ being an error for #& zhao ‘according to’, i.e. jiaw 
and jaw in his transcription). But elsewhere, he notes that the pronoun tà is likewise optional 
when it follows jido, as in Bu jido (ta) chi ta bu gan chi. “(If you) don't tell (him) to eat he dare 
not eat.” (p. 733). This usage seems to be on the wane. With jiào directly preceding another 
verb, instead of a causative sense, current speakers will more likely interpret jiào as a quota- 


ES 


tive verb: Bá jiào "chi" tà bu gan chi. ‘If you don't shout “eat!”, he will not dare to eat’. 


wen ‘ask’ and ging ‘request’ 
The difference in meaning between the verbs wén ‘ask’ and qing ‘request’ may 
be illustrated with nominal complements: 


Kérén wen wenti. ‘The guest asked a question, (wénti ‘question’ is a direct object) 
Kérén wén wð. ‘The guest asked me: (wò T is an indirect object) 
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Tā qing santia@n. ‘He was asking for three days’ (e.g. as leave of absence; san tian ‘three 
days’ is a direct object) 
Ta qíng ni. ‘He was asking it from you’ (ni ‘you’ is an indirect object) 


Wen ‘ask’ also takes interrogative sentences as its object, e.g. Kérén wen wò: “Xt- 
shóujian zai nár?" ‘The guest asked me: "Where is the bathroom?" '. 


As illustrated in these examples, the analysis in terms of direct and indirect objects (88 5.2.1- 
5.2.2) allows for considerable specification and variation, and an adequate description would 
map all valences for individual Mandarin verbs. Shifts such as that between 'ask (something) 
(from someone)’ and ‘inquire (with someone) (about something)’ are quite common. For 
example, the sentence Tã qíng ni. varies synchronically between ‘He was asking it from you: ~ 
‘He was inviting you to it. ~ ‘He was inviting you. ~ ‘He was asking for you’. 

The guiding principle adhered to here is to treat as direct objects those valences which 
cannot be avoided semantically as implicit objects (8 5.2.2). In the case of wén, this will assign 
a direct object status to the question asked rather than the person at whom the question is 
directed. Kérén wén., in other words, will be understood as ‘The guest asked this’ instead of 
‘The guest inquired with them’. 


Both wén and ging frequently serve to introduce a second verb. These construc- 
tions require some attention from English speakers because the English verb 
ask may be rendered as either wén or qing in Mandarin. Compare the following 


examples: 
English Mandarin 
I was asking if he was coming. Wo wen tà lái bu lai. 
I was asking him to come. Wo qing ta lái. 
He was asking if you were opening the door. Tà wén ni kai bu kai mén. 
He was asking you to open the door. Tā ging ni kai mén. 


The English sentences use ask if and ask to to differentiate between (a) asking in 
an inquiring sense (‘I want to know if he came’); and (b) asking as a request (‘I 
requested him to come’). Mandarin distinguishes these two meanings as fol- 
lows: 


(a) for inquiries, by using wén 'ask' with an interrogative expression as its 
object: Wó wen [ta lái bu lai]. ‘I was asking [did he come?]’ > ‘I was asking if 
he was coming’; Ta wén [ni kdi bu kai mén]. ‘He was asking [were you 
opening the door?]’ > ‘He was asking if you were opening the door; 


(b) for requests, by using qíng 'request' with an affirmative expression as its 
object: Wó ging [ta lái]. ‘I was requesting that [he come] > ‘I was asking him 
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to come’; Ta qing [ni kai mén]. ‘He was requesting that [you open the door} 
> ‘He was asking you to open the door’. 


In constructions of type (a), the interrogative expression may be either of the 
reduplicative type (§ 7.2.2), as shown above, or a question formed with an inter- 
rogative pronoun: Wò wen shéi lái. ‘I was asking who was coming; Ta wen zéme 
kai mén. ‘He was asking how to open the door’. Speakers of English should take 
care to avoid using wen ‘ask’ for requests, i.e. not to convert English He was ask- 
ing you to open the door. into Mandarin "Tà wen ni kai mén. Such sentences, if pos- 
sible at all, would need to be interpreted as an inquiry, e.g. 'He is asking you 
about opening doors. or ‘He is asking about you opening the door’. 

When interrogative pronouns are used with qing ‘request’, they may have 
their regular interrogative function (shéi ‘who?’) or serve as indefinite express- 
ions (shéi ~ shei ‘someone’, 8 7.2.3). With wen ‘ask’, the indefinite meaning calls 
for another element to express the interrogative, as in the following examples: 


Ta qing shéi kai mén. ‘Whom was he asking to open the door?’ 

Ta qing shéi~shei kai mén. ‘He was asking someone to open the door: 
Ta qing shéi~shei kai mén ma? ‘Was he asking someone to open the door?’ 
Ta wen shéi kai mén. ‘He was asking who was opening the door: 
Ta wén shéi kai mén ma? ‘Was he asking who was opening the door?’ 


(i) Ta wen [shéi~shei kai mén ma?] ‘He was asking if someone was opening the door’ 
(ii) Ta wen [shéi~shei kai mén ma?]? ‘Was he asking if someone was opening the door?’ 


Both (i) and (ii), which are pronounced the same, have a quoted inquiry: Shéi~ 
shei kai mén ma? ‘Is someone opening the door?'. In (ii), the ma of this embedded 
question and the ma which makes the whole sentence interrogative have fused. 


Direct and indirect speech take clearly different forms in English, as in I said “No one is going.” 
versus I said that no one was going. In Mandarin, both meanings can be expressed as Wó shud 
méi rén qu., the difference becoming a matter of contextual interpretation. This is one aspect 
in which spoken Mandarin differs from written Mandarin, which distinguishing the two 
readings by means of punctuation marks. 


Constructions of géi 'give' with a second verb 


In constructions with another verb, géi imparts the notion of 'affectedness' to 
the event expressed by that verb. In other words, géi denotes that one of the 
participants in this event is being affected or influenced. A first impression of 
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the variation in form and meaning was given in § 5.4. In the following example, 


géi appears first as an independent verb ‘give’, then in combination with a main 


verb, chi ‘eat’. 


5.40 


Wo zai méi you güwéisü,  yinwei zai- yi ge  línjü géi 
1.SG again not.EX be.there PNgüwéisü! because be.at an item neighbor give 
le wó yi hé àanmián yao <aiyo!>, Wó yljing géi ta chi wan le, 
PF LSG a box sleep medicine oh.my 1.SG let use 3 eat finish PF 


hahaha <he!>. 
hahaha gosh 


‘Also I did not have any găwèisù, being in-- a neighbor gave me a box of sleeping pills 
«oh my!>. And I have finished it off already, hahaha <gosh>’ 


The unfinished sentence ending in ...yinwei zài-- may be understood as '...being 


in a foreign country, I could not get hold of this medicine. 


Characteristically, the construction of géi with a following verb allows the 


notion of affectedness to be associated with different participants in the event 


expressed by that verb: 


(a) 


(b) 


Ta can refer to the línjü ‘neighbor’: Wó yijing géi tà chi wan le. ‘I have 
finished it off for him already’, ‘I did finish it off for his sake’. This means 
that géi ta ‘for him’ designates the neighbor as the affected party. Taking 
the sleeping pills is thus presented as a gesture to favor, benefit or accom- 
modate the neighbor, e.g. because he was kind enough to supply them. 


Alternatively, tà may be coreferential with yi hé anmián yào 'a box of sleep- 
ing pills’: Wó yijing géi tà chi wan le. ‘Ihave finished it off already’. The 
difference with W6 yijing chi wan le. ‘I have finished it off already’ is that 
the first sentence, but not the second, presents the medicine as something 
affected by the fact that the patient is taking them, e.g. in a context where 
the box of sleeping pills had been lying about for a long time without ever 
being used. 


* Gtiwéist is a drug commonly used in China and Japan against fatigue, conditions of the autonomic ner- 


vous system and endocrine disorders. Its active component, y-oryzanol, is extracted from rice bran oil 


and rice germ oil. 
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In (a), the notion of a favor or beneficial arrangement remains close to the liter- 
al meaning of géi ‘give’, for the affected party is the benefited party. The type of 
affectedness illustrated in (b) comes close to the construction and meaning of 
the pretransitive construction, which will be the subject of § 5.9. 


The options described above combine with the type of variation treated in § 5.4 (example 
5.34), often creating multiple syntactic possibilities for the same sentence. The example be- 


low is taken from a novel by Ba Jin E, 4 (the mix of traditional and simplified characters is 
characteristic of the years of transition; see § 12.5.1). 


541 3k teow R Cnom ZR OH 
Qing ni géi wó chi dian anmián yao. 
request 2.SG give 1.SG eat dot sleep medicine 
‘Please let me take some sleeping pills’ (Bà n.y.: 41) 


In the story, these are the words of a patient requesting permission from a hospital nurse to 
take some sleeping pills. Without this context, speakers of Mandarin readily suggest an alter- 
native reading, namely ‘Please take some sleeping pills for me’. This contextual effect is 
made possible by the fact that the Mandarin sentence literally means ‘You are requested to 
offer me taking some sleeping pills’, without specifying (a) who is taking the sleeping pills, 
and (b) what is being offered. Or in syntactic terms: (a) the subject of chi ‘eat’ and (b) the ob- 
ject of géi ‘give’ remain to be identified. In Mandarin as well as in English, the reading ‘Please 
take some sleeping pills for me’ itself may be interpreted as either ‘Please do me a favor and 
take some sleeping pills’ or ‘Please take some sleeping pills in my stead’. 

A systematic inventory of these syntactic possibilities in spoken data is presently un- 
available, but speakers uniformly reject the option of a third person serving as the subject of 
chi ‘eat’. In other words, the literal meaning of 5.41 is ‘You are requested to offer me the tak- 
ing of some sleeping pills’, with the condition that the person taking the sleeping pills is ei- 
ther wò T or ni ‘you’. More details about such syntactic constellations can be found in Wie- 
denhof (1993, 1995: 86-99). 


The construction of géi with a following verb also allows for passive readings. 
This development resembles the passive use of rang (§ 5.5): 


(a) Wó géi tà chi ānmián yao le. ‘I gave her sleeping pills to take’ 

(b) Anmián yao wó géi tà chi le. ‘The sleeping pills I had her take’ (i.e. ‘The sleeping 
pills are taken by her at my behest’) 

(c) Anmidn yào géi ta chi le. (1) ‘The sleeping pills were given to her to take’ 
(2) ‘The sleeping pills were taken by her: 


The reading in (a) is one of the options discussed above. In option (b), the trans- 
lation is a full sentence, topic-comment style, as in spoken English, i.e. not the 
nominal variant (‘the sleeping pills which I had her take’). Anmidn yào ‘sleeping 
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pills’ is a first topic serving for the rest of the Mandarin sentence; the next top- 
ic is wó T, which is interpreted as the ‘giver’ for the comment clause with géi 
‘give’. Sentence (c) does not specify the identity of the giver: (1) ‘The sleeping 
pills were given to her to take’. This in turn makes it possible to interpret the 
sentence without any representation of this participant: (2) ‘The sleeping pills 
were taken by her: 

In the latter passive use, géi can also be used as a prefix directly before the 
verb, as illustrated in the following examples. In these cases as before, inter- 
pretations in terms of a favor or beneficial arrangement are possible, but the 
notion of affectedness is inescapable. In example 5.44, lián... dai... means ‘both... 


, 


and... 


5.42  Zhéme hao de shér, ni hái  géi wang le! 
such good SUB event 2.SG still give forget PF 
‘Such a special occasion, and still you forgot about it!’ 


5.43 ..dui women hái shi bijiao guanxin de. Cóng shénghuo, xuéxi 
oppose 1.CLV still be relatively care.for SUB from live learn 
gongzuó gégé fangmiàn a, dou géi anpái de  zhéi ge 


work item.byitem aspect EC all give arrange SUB this item 
bijiao háo... 
relatively good 


‘they are taking quite good care of us. Whether in daily life, in our studies, or in our 
work, everything has been arranged, eh, fairly well... 


5.4 Ni mái le sud, yíwéi ting jiéshi de, bú hui dit. Jiéguó lián 
2.5G buy PF lock assume very strong SUB not can lose result connect 
che dài sud quán géi ban zóu le «dui ^ hahaha-. 
vehicle bring lock whole give shift walk PF correct hahaha 


'So you bought a lock, even reckoned it was heavy duty, so you wouldn't lose your 
bike. But then your bike would be taken with the very lock attached «right, hahaha» 


The meaning of this passive construction with géi resembles that of construc- 
tions with ràng ‘let’ (S 5.5) and bèi ‘pass’ (8 5.8). Each of these passive construc- 
tions is associated with different connotations. The passive with ràng 'let' de- 
notes a lack of control: the situation is being presented as something by which 
we are overcome. With géi 'give', the passive notion is bound up with the idea of 
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an affected party. Both of these passives, with rang and with géi, lack the ring of 
misfortune and adversity associated with bèi; witness 5.43 géi anpái ‘it has been 
arranged’. Also note that the passive with géi prefixed to the verb is common in 
spoken registers, but often avoided in writing. Conversely, the use of béi as a 
passive without adversive overtones is more common in written and formal 
spoken registers. 


The passive meaning of the construction with géi prefixed to the verb is syntactically linked 
to the implicit object (§ 5.2.2), e.g. géi wang le ‘offered it oblivion’. In its grammaticalized use, 
géi passes this implicit object on to the next verb, the action being interpreted passively: 5.42 
géi wang le ‘offered it oblivion’ ~ ‘forgot about it’ ~ ‘it has been forgotten’; 5.43 géi anpái ‘offers 
it arrangement’ ~ ‘arranges it’ ~ ‘it has been arranged’. The bd construction (§ 5.9) shows a 
similar development, but lacks the passive semantics. 


To summarize, the construction of géi prefixed to a verb does not present an 
event as involving a favored party, but as an action which affects a party who is 
not executing the action, leading to passive overtones for the verb. 


Passive constructions with béi 


Béi originated as a verb meaning ‘to cover’. In modern spoken usage, this mean- 
ing is represented by verbs like gai ‘cover’ and zhé ‘cover up, screen off: Ba 
beigàr gai shang. ‘Cover the Chinese teacup with its lid’; Zhé kudi yóuzi ni ná kuài 
bu zhé yi zhe. ‘Cover up this oil stain with a piece of cloth’. 

In contrast with the expressions rang ‘let’, jiào ‘call’ and géi ‘give’ discussed 
above, béi no longer functions as a verb in modern Mandarin. But the meaning 
‘cover’ does persist in compounds, i.e. as a bound morpheme -béi-, e.g. in béizi 
‘quilt’, i.e. a ‘bed-cover’, and in the botanical term béizi, literally ‘with seeds 
covered’, i.e. ‘angiosperm’. In modern spoken usage, béi is only used to express 
passive meanings; it is therefore glossed as ‘PASS’. 

The meaning and construction of béi are illustrated in the following two 
examples taken from a single dialogue. The conversation is about young men 
walking with arms linked, which was a common sight across China up until the 
1990s. The speaker is relating how uncommon a sight this is in Taiwan. In the 
first sentence, béi is constructed with an object. When she repeats the message 
a little later, béi is prefixed to the verb. 
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5.45  Suóyi rugud ný «km» zhéi yàngzi- ^ yóu liáng ge rén 
therefore in.case 2.5G km this appearance be.there pair item person 
zóu là shi zhéi yàngzi dehuà «m» yíding máshàng bèi  biérén 
walk way be this appearance if mm sure immediately PASS others 
renwei shi tóngxing lian <m>. 
regard be homosexual love mm 
‘So if you «km» went like that-- if two persons were walking in this way, «mm» surely 
they would immediately be regarded as gay by other people <mm>.’ 

5.46 Yinwei zhéiyàng zóu yíding bèi  rénwei shi tóngxing lian «m». 
because like.this give forget PASS regard be homosexual love mm 


‘For if they were walking in this way, surely they would be regarded as gay «mm». 


The construction of bèi ‘Pass’ is comparable to those with ràng ‘let’ (8 5.5) and 
géi 'give' (8 5.7): 


Table 5.5 Passive constructions with béi 
NP - noun phrase, VP - verb phrase 


Construction NP, bèi NP, VP 
Meaning ‘NP, gets VP-ed by NP,’ 
Construction NP béi VP 

Meaning ‘NP gets VP-ed' 


The passive use of béi occurred natively in Chinese texts (Gunn 1991: 219; Pey- 
raube 1996: 176-178), but the increased popularity of the construction since the 
beginning of the 20 century is due to its use in Chinese translations from Indo- 
European languages, initially from English, French, German and later from 
Russian. Although this written usage has also found its way into spoken Man- 
darin, passives with béi remain more common in writing than in speech. Also 
note that written and spoken passives with béi differ in their connotations. The 
following example illustrates the written register. 


547 „BE X wm BS, FH k KR KR xXx X m th 
.jiáshí méi bèi  faxiàn  kaidóng hou hén kuai jit yao nào chü 
in.case notEX PASS discover startup after very fast just will play.up out 
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F Ro EA K Wm Biko 
büzhi duó dà de shìgù 
unknown how.much big SUB accident 


‘in case it had not been discovered, it would have brought about an accident of un- 
known magnitude soon after the motor were started. (Wang 1950: 24) 


The written expression (fi E 3% # 9€ 34, jiáshi méi bèi faxiàn ‘in case it had not 
been discovered' sounds labored or bookish when used in speech. An acceptable 
way to say this would be yao shi méi faxiàn ‘if it hadn't been discovered’ (with 
yao shi ‘if it is that, if’ replacing the formal 18 & jidshi ‘in case’). In this spoken 
version, the passive meaning becomes a matter of mere interpretation; in other 
words, ydo shi méi faxiàn can be used in other contexts to denote ‘if you had not 
discovered it’ or ‘if they had not discovered it’. 

In spoken Mandarin, the following three functions may be distinguished for 


(a) In casual usage, bèi expresses a “passive” in the literal, etymological 
sense, i.e. it describes events involving physical and/or emotional ‘suffer- 
ing’ (passive < Latin pati ‘feel, suffer’; also compare the religious sense of 
English Passion). The adversity is usually suffered by the participant un- 
dergoing the action expressed by the verb. Example: Xiáotour bèi zhud dao. 
‘The thief was busted: 


(b) Informal contexts, e.g. official announcements, news broadcasts, scienti- 
fic statements and political argumentation, spoken usage conforms to 
written conventions, which do not enforce semantics of suffering and ad- 
versity. The following example is taken from the definition of a lunar 
eclipse: taiyang de guang béi diqi dang zhu, bu néng shé dao yuéliang shang 
qu ‘the sun’s light is blocked by the earth, so that it cannot reach the 
moon’, 


(c) Béi is also used to denote a direct contrast between active and passive in- 
volvement in a verbal action. Example: dáng zhu de shi dìqiú, bèi dang zhu 
de shi taiyang de guang ‘that which is blocking is the earth, and what is be- 
ing blocked is the sun’s light". 


In a corpus of dialogues of over 5000 spoken sentences, béi occurred nine times. 
The division over these three functions was as follows: 
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(a) 


(c) 


Seven instances: 

fengsha... béi zhizhi le yi xie 'the sand storms... are somewhat being kept in 
check’; 

bèi rénjia wüjié shi yi ge séqing de ‘this is being misinterpreted by others as 
having to do with sex’; 

bèi rénjiā rénwei shi tóngxing lian ‘they would be regarded as gay by other 
people', and 

béi rénwei shi tóngxing lian ‘they would be regarded as gay’, as illustrated in 
5.45 en 5.46; the adverse connotations in these examples derives from the 
social stigma of homosexuality in China and Taiwan; 

bèi dajia suó hàipà de wénti jiu shi... ‘one problem feared by everyone is..’ 
(with sud, the Classical Chinese object pronoun: suð hàipà ‘which is feared’); 
bèi zhua dào ‘they are being busted’; 

bu hui yí xiàzi bèi zhényà xiaqu ‘it is impossible to have [the demonstrations] 
put down all at once’. 


One instance: ni de yāoqiú méi you wánquán bèi mánzá ‘your demands have 
not been satisfied completely’. 


One instance: káoshi de rén zai limiàn kao, wàimiàn de rén shi bèi taiyang kdo 
'the people inside are sweating out their exam, and the people outside are 
sweating in the sun’. This is a pun, the first kío meaning ‘take an exam’ 
and the second káo ‘bake’; hence literally béi taiyang káo ‘they are being 
baked by the sun'. 


The pretransitive construction 


In $5.4 it was shown how coverbs are constructed with a participant which 


plays a role in the event of the main verb. The use of the particle bá is an ex- 


treme case of these syntactic relationships. 


5.48 


Érqié tamen hén xihuan bá xinláng guàn zu. 
moreover 3.CLV very like ^ OBJ groom pour drunk 
‘Also, they just love to get the bridegroom drunk.’ 


Taking part in the act of guan ‘pouring’ are the persons pouring (tamen ‘they’), 


the person undergoing the pouring (xinláng ‘bridegroom’), as well as the result- 


ing state for the latter (zui ‘drunk’). In terms of linguistic form, xinldng ‘bride- 
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groom’ is constructed as an object following bd. In terms of semantics, bá does 
not represent a verbal meaning; what the object is understood to be undergo- 
ing instead is the event expressed by the following verb, guan ‘pour’. 

This construction may be explained in part by an earlier, now exceptional 
use of bá as a verb meaning ‘grasp, take, hold’. This meaning is expressed in 
modern Mandarin by other verbs, e.g. nd ‘take’: Ni nd zhéi ge a! ‘You just take this 
one!’. The verbal status of bá has not disappeared altogether, but is largely re- 
stricted to more specific meanings such as ‘hold on to’ and ‘guard’, e.g. Ta lidng 
shóu bá zhe lángan. ‘He held on to the fence with both hands’; Ni bá mér. ‘You 
keep goal’, 'You're the goalkeeper’. 

The development from a lexical verb meaning 'grasp, take, hold' to a gram- 
matical object marker is in itself unremarkable, as it occurs in many languages. 
English is a case in point: in a sentence such as What Herodotus did was take the 
past and ask questions about it., the phrase the past occurs as an object following 
take; but semantically, the same phrase functions as a prepositional object with 
the following expression, about. The meaning of the sentence thus comes close 
to that of What Herodotus did was ask questions about the past. 


The development of the pretransitive construction in Mandarin has been explained as the 
result of the influence of Altaic SOV word order, i.e. Subject-Object-Verb, on the dialects of 
Northern China (Comrie 1997: 49). 

In terms of phonology, the form bá is a recent development in the standard of Beijing. In 
Y.R. Chao’s grammar, which is based on the speech habits of the early 20" century, bá is de- 
scribed as a mere citation form for "the form actually used" in Beijing, namely bái (1968: 343 
n. 48). The examples in his book uniformly use bái, with the exception of a few examples in 
formal contexts (e.g. on p. 346). Chao also notes a "less frequently used free variant" pro- 
nounced as bài (p. 343); but the verbal expression 'take hold of' is quoted as bá only (p. 765). 
For the object marker, băi is still found among older speakers, but I have not come across the 
variant bài. Zhou (1998: 218) gives bái as its current Beijing pronunciation; Mullie's dialect of 
Jehol (Chéngdé) has „pa (1932-1937: I: 178), i.e. [pe A]. Linguistic descriptions of the object 
marker tend to highlight syntactic aspects; the phonological side of the grammaticalization 
process for bdi ^ bai ~ bá deserves further investigation. Also compare Sun (1996: 51-81) and 
Wiedenhof (1997: 198). 


This construction of an object before the verb is perhaps best known as the 
BÁ CONSTRUCTION, so called after the modern pronunciation of the object 
marker. The PRETRANSITIVE CONSTRUCTION (Chao 1968: 342), with which the 
bá construction is sometimes equated, is really a broader term for sentence 
types in which the object precedes the verb, and is itself preceded by a function 
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word such as bá. Like bá, these object markers derive from verbal notions: géi 
‘give’, guán ‘manage’ and, in written usage, # jidng ‘take care of’; some details 
are given at the end of this section. 

Although the original meaning of 'grasp, take, hold' is now uncommon, the 
object marker bá still affects the object semantically when it is passed on to the 
following verb. The use of bá contributes two meanings simultaneously: 


(a) definiteness: the object is definite, which means that it is presented as an 
entity which can be identified from the context (§ 5.3); 


(b) impact on the object: in participating in the event expressed elsewhere in 
the sentence, the object is being handled or acted upon. 


In example 5.48 xinláng ‘bridegroom’ (a) displays definiteness, because he was 
known in the context; and (b) receives a certain impact, since he is being made 
to drink to excess. These two component meanings of bá can likewise be spot- 
ted in the following sentence. 


5.49 Suóyi díng lóu de rén dou bá tamen ziji de  wüding biàn 
therefore top building SUB person all OBJ 3.CLV self SUB roof alter 


chéng yi ge  h-- huāyuán «m». 
become a item HES garden mm 


‘So folks on the top floor will turn their own roof into a g-- garden «mm». 


Here wüding ‘roof’ (a) is definite, not only because it was mentioned earlier in 
the story but also because it is preceded by the phrase ding lóu de rén 'folks on 
the top floor'. The (b) impact is given by the fact that these roofs are being 
transformed into gardens. 

To sum up, an object marked by means of bá is an entity known in the con- 
text which undergoes an impact from the event with which it is constructed. 

Unsurprisingly, the verbal event of the bá construction adheres to similar se- 
mantics. This goes some way towards explaining why it is awkward to translate 
‘he throws away the medicine’ as "tà bá yào réng, i.e. with yào constructed as an 
object introduced by bá, and reng 'throw' as the verbal event. At first sight, the 
sentence may conform to the specifications of (a) definiteness and (b) impact. 
Nevertheless, in most contexts, the verbal notion of reng 'throw' provides too 
little information about the circumstances, the effects of the throwing event or 
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its impact. Note that the earlier examples use compound verbal expressions: 
5.48 guan zui ‘pour so that (the groom) is drunk, get (the groom) drunk’; 
5.49 bian chéng yi ge huayudn ‘alter so that (the roof) becomes a garden, turn (the 
roof) into a garden’. Such compound constructions are characteristic for the 
use of bá, which usually has the verb accompanied by an indication of the cir- 
cumstances or effects of the verbal action. This indication may in itself be quite 
minimal. In the following example, the construction with bá and reng 'throw' is 
rendered acceptable by the use of the perfective particle le. The conversation is 
about patients treated by a quack doctor. 


550 A:  .jià bà xiang chi ta de yao «m». 
just not think eat 3 SUB medicine mm 
‘and then they will refuse to take the medicine he prescribes «mm»: 
B: Méi  yóu xinlà dù «dui-. 
notEX be.there trust grade correct 
"They lack confidence in him «right»: 
A: Sudyi jiù bá ta reng le. 
therefore just OBJ 3 correct PF 
'So they just throw them away: 


It is also possible to specify circumstances or effects by means of a separate ob- 
ject following the verb: 
5.51 Wó bá ta de diànnáo dud jia le yi ge — ruánjiàn. 

1G OBJ 3 SUB computer much add PF a item software 

‘I added some extra software to his computer. 


In such cases the entity receiving the impact becomes an affected party (§ 5.7). 
It can therefore be regarded as an indirect object, i.e. the Mandarin sentence 
may be taken literally as ‘I added some extra software to the computer’ rather 
than ‘I augmented the computer with some extra software. 

In all of the previous examples, the circumstances or effects of the verbal ac- 
tion are expressed after the verb, but this need not be the case. In the following 
sentence the now familiar verb reng 'throw' is modified by means of a preced- 
ing expression, luàn ‘chaotic’. Despite the English translation ‘around’, which 
denotes the direction into which things are thrown, this adverbial use of Man- 
darin luàn (‘chaotically’) defines the way in which things are being thrown: 
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5.52 Bié bai dongxi luàn  réng! 
don’t OBJ thing chaotic throw 


‘Don’t throw things around!’ (Chao 1968: 348; for the form băi, compare the introduct- 
ion above) 


Like ràng ‘let’ (8 5.5), géi ‘give’ (8 5.7) and bèi ‘Pass’ (8 5.8), bá can be prefixed to 
the verb without an intervening object. For bd, this usage is often avoided in 
careful speech. 


Chao (1968: 330) reports ...ta pian băi tà nóng hudi le. as well as ...ta pian băi nóng hudi le. for 
‘and he would take hold of it and spoil it’, in both cases with the older form băi. The clause 
without the object tà ~ ta expresses "the active 'go-ahead-and' effect" (ibid.), here illustrated 
by a sense of stubbornness in spite of advice given; it may also take the form of dedicated re- 
solution or an unruffled attitude. Grammatical descriptions of Mandarin tend to list only the 
sentence type in which bá is followed by an overt object (Xiàndài Hànyü 1958: I, 205-206; 
Henne et al. 1977: 155, Tai 1977: 66, Li & Thompson 1981: 463-491, Há 1992: 376-378, Cheung 
1994: 453-462, 465-469, Yip & Rimmington 1997: 119-123, Zhou 1998: 218, Lü 1999: 53-56, Lin 
2001: 148-150, Ross & Ma 2006: 354-355, Teng 2010: 71-74, 146-147, 240-256, Zhang 2012: 87- 
91, Zhéng & Cáo 2012: 97-110; also as "collocation requirement", Huang et al. 2009: 167). 
Nonetheless bá continues to be used as prefix before the verb in both Beijing and Taiwan 
Mandarin, as in Ni yao bu yao bá füyin? ‘Do you need to photocopy it?'. The following example 
was uttered by a person cutting and pasting text in a word processor: Hái shi bá jián guó lái. 
Tm gonna cut and paste it over here anyway: (with tone sandhi: bd > bá). As suggested by 
these sentences, "the active 'go-ahead-and' effect" still characterizes the semantics of this 
construction; its present distribution remains to be investigated. 


With the verb jido ‘call’, not only bá but also guán ‘manage, control, take care of’ 
is used as an object marker. This construction and its meaning parallel that of 
the bá construction: guán NP, jiào NP,, where NP, is the named entity and NP, 
the name. The usage of guán differs nonetheless; for details see e.g. Zhou (1998: 
218-219). 
5.53 Ni bié  guán wd jiào  Yáng  zhürén. 

2.5G don’t OBJ LSG call PNYédng director 


n? 


‘Please do not call me "Director Yáng": 


Apart from this construction with guán, the verb jiào ‘call’ can also be con- 
structed with an extra instance of itself, i.e. occurring first with the named en- 
tity, and then with the name: Ni bié jiào wò jiào Yang zhtirén. ‘Please do not call 


me "Director Yang”’. The same construction is open to other verbs: see § 5.2.2 
for details. 
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The coverb géi ‘give’ likewise occurs pretransitively. Due to its development from ‘beneficial’ 
semantics to ‘affectedness’, the difference between wó yijing géi ta chi wan le ‘I have finished it 
off already’ and wó yijing bá tà chi wan le ‘I have finished it off already’ is quite small for many 
speakers, apart from the possibility of associating the géi sentence with a third entity: ‘I have 
finished it off for him already’, ‘I did finish it off for his sake’. The pretransitive use of géi 
reduces the notion of a beneficial arrangement (§ 5.4, § 5.7) to a minimum; at the most, 5.40 
wó yijing géi ta chi wan le ‘I have finished it off already’ may present the sleeping pills as an 
entity somehow ‘affected’ by the fact that the patient is taking them. 

Mandarin also has a DOUBLE PRETRANSITIVE in which both bd and géi precede the 
main verb, each denoting the same referent as the object of that verb. One example is Wó yi- 
jing ba anmidn ydo géi tà chi wan le. ‘I have already finished them off, the sleeping pills’; see 
Table 5.6. The constellation in the bottom row constructs both anmidn yao ‘sleeping pills’ and 
the third-person pronoun ta to occur pretransitively with chi ‘eat, take’, each referring 
to the same sleeping pills. With weaker forms of the pronoun, tà ~ ta ~ te ~ de ~ e, this 
pattern merges into the construction of géi as a prefix: Wó yijing bá anmián yào géi chi wan le. 
'I have already finished off the sleeping pills’. 


Table 5.6 Syntactic constellations for Wó yijing bá anmián yao géi ta chi wan le. 


Referent of ta Subject of chi ‘eat’ Meaning 

the person taking the ta ‘he’ ‘T have already let him finish off the 

sleeping pills medicines. 

the person for whom the — wó T 'I have already finished off the 

sleeping pills are taken medicines for his sake’ 

the sleeping pills wo T ‘I have already finished them off, the 
sleeping pills’ ~ ‘I have already finished 
off the sleeping pills’. 


Written usage has a variety of other pretransitive constructions, e.g. with 3% 
jiang, literally ‘take care of’, and with the Classical Chinese expression /À yi 
‘take’; a single example is given below. 


5.54. fh SA Rot [HRI DA E ket, X 
„tā rénwei yao jiang Guófü fang zài  fálà shang jiü 


3.5G consider will OBJ Father.of.the.Nation set.free be.at law up just 


SAL £ ke E x Hu TAR) ES EA. 
bixü xian zài  fálü shang ding chü Guófü de dìngyì 


need first be.at law up fix out Fatherofthe.Nation SUB definition 


5.10 
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‘in his opinion, for the term “Father of the Nation” to be used in the law, a definit- 
ion of “Father of the Nation" would first have to be established in the law? (Ouzhou 
2002: 8) 


The clause ## [E] | Zk EE LE jiang "Guófü" fang zài fálü shang means ‘put 
Guófü in the law’, i.e. ‘use the term “Father of the Republic” in the law’; the 
auxiliary verb Æ yao ‘will’ doubles as conditional conjunction ‘if’ (§ 5.11.2). 


The progressive aspect with zài ‘be at’ 


To express that an event is progressing in time, zdi ‘be at, be in’ is prefixed to 
the verb: 
5.55 Oh, hái zai là yn a, hai zai là a? 

oh still be.at record sound EC still be.at record EC 

‘Oh, you're still recording this, you're still recording, right?’ 


Taken literally, zai là means ‘to be at recording’, showing a fairly transparent se- 
mantic development from 'placement' in the localizing sense to placement in a 
temporal sense, the latter indicating that the participant is ‘placed inside’ the 
predicative event. English has a comparable, mostly obsolete use of a- (« at) 
prefixed to verbs to denote the progression of an action: "I heard a fair damsel 
so sweetly asinging / Her cheeks like the blossom in May" (Contemplator 2002). 

This use of zài as a progressive marker is an aspectual meaning, i.e. it charac- 
terizes the way in which an event or action unfolds in time. The PROGRESSIVE 
aspect expressed by zài presents the action or event as a continuous develop- 
ment. Other aspectual meanings will be discussed in Chapter 8. 


The use of zai ‘be in’ as a progressive aspect is probably a calque from Wu which started as a 
literary innovation (Gunn 1991: 191). In Mandarin, this construction type may have been re- 
inforced by the coverbial use of zài ~ zai (8 5.4) in collocation with nèr ~ ner ‘there, over 
there’: zai nér + VP: ‘to VP while being there’ > ‘be VP-ing’. The latter construction is illu- 
strated in the following example. The speaker is talking about city maintenance workers 
removing graffiti from a wall: 


5.56  ..shàng kè de  shíhou, jit kanjian... yóu néi gongrén zài 
up lesson SUB time just see be.there that worker  be.at 
nèr  qing, <ei> zài nèr shua. 


there clear yes be.at there brush 


5.11 
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‘and when I went to class, I saw... there were these workers cleaning things up there, 
<yes> brushing away there.’ 


In spoken Mandarin, the construction zài + VP ‘be VP-ing’ is a recent innovation; Y.R. Chao 
(1968: 333, 772) still describes it as primarily belonging to the written register. Also compare 
the passive construction with béi ‘by’ (§ 5.7), which is likewise a development from written to 
spoken usage. 


The use of zai prefixed to a verb to denote progressive aspect should be distin- 
guished from that of the adverb zai ‘again, further’, which also precedes the 
verb: 


5.57 Yi huér- yaobu yl huér zài tán ba. 
one moment else one moment again talk SUG 


‘In a minute-- otherwise let's get back to that in a minute’ 


Note that this adverb zai ‘again’ is pronounced with a fourth tone, but the pro- 
gressive marker exhibits variation between fourth-tone zài and neutral-tone 
zai. This means that in principle, example 5.57 might be interpreted as '...other- 
wise we will be talking in a minute, I guess'. This would be an unlikely option 
here, because ...zai tán ‘get back to that’ is an idiom used to postpone matters 
for discussion. In the next example, however, both interpretations are quite ac- 
ceptable: 


5.58 Wo ylwéi  nímen zài déng women a. 


(a) 1.8G assume 2.CLV be.at wait 1.CLV EC 


‘I was assuming that you were waiting for us. 


(b) 1.8G assume 2.CLV again wait 1.CLV EC 


‘I was assuming that you would wait for us once more’ 


Auxiliary verbs 


As in English, a discussion of auxiliary verbs in Mandarin may conveniently 
start from a comparison with transitive verbs. A transitive verb is constructed 
with a following noun phrase functioning as its object (8 5.2.2); an AUXILIARY 
VERB (or AUXILIARY for short) is constructed with a following verb phrase as 
its complement. Compare the following examples: 


5.11.1 
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5.59 Ta xiang qian. 
3 think money 


'He is thinking about money: 


5.60 Ta xiáng qu. 
3 think go 
‘He wants to go there’ 


As a transitive verb, xidng means ‘think, think of, think about’. When used as an 
auxiliary verb, this meaning is only slightly modified, i.e. ‘think about’ > ‘plan 
to’ ~ ‘want’. Compare analogous semantic shifts in English, where think of in 
Ever think of leaving? is similarly to be understood in the sense of ‘want to’, ‘feel 
like’ or ‘plan to’. 


The possibilities vary from verb to verb. For example, xué ‘learn’ can be constructed as an 
auxiliary verb followed by a main verb as its complement, as in xué yóuyóng ‘learn to swim’; 
as a transitive verb with an object in xué yinyué ‘study music’, with an indirect object in xué 
Léi Féng ‘learn from Léi Féng’ (name of a socialist role model), with a temporal complement 
in xué bàn xiáoshí ‘learn for half an hour’, and with an implicit object (8 5.2.2) in zéme xué? 
‘how to learn it?'. 

The Mandarin auxiliary verb can be described more accurately as a verb without an ob- 
ject of its own which is followed by a predicate so that (a) the subject of this verb, whether 
expressed overtly or not, coincides with that of the subsequent predicate; and (b) the com- 
pound phrase is not resultative (8 10.4). When the predicate is a verb, like qù ‘go’ in 5.60 Ta 
xiáng qu. ‘He wants to go there’, this complement of the auxiliary is the main verb. But the 
predicate can be adjectival (as with coverbs, 8 5.4), e.g. Td xidng shüfu. ‘He wants to feel at 
ease.’, Ni hui bu hui jinzhang? ‘Will you be nervous?'. 

A Mandarin COMPLEMENT can be defined as a non-subject argument of the verb. Ex- 
amples of complements are the indirect object (8 5.2.2), the subject complement (S 5.12), and 
the main verb constructed with an auxiliary verb. Direct objects may be regarded as a type of 
complement, but these two notions are often defined separately. 


Table 5.7 lists a number of frequently occurring auxiliary verbs; further details 
are provided in the following sections. The formation of reduplicated inter- 
rogatives will be the subject of 8 7.2.2. 


Being able and being possible 


The auxiliary verbs hui, kéyi, kénéng, néng and nénggou express various types of 
ability and possibility. 
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Table 5.7 Auxiliary verbs 


bixü 


bixüyào 


bu yao 
bu yong 
búbì 
déi 


kénéng 


kéyi 

méi you, méi 
néng 
nénggou 

shi 


xiáng 


xiángyào 
xthuan 
xüyào 


ydo 


yinggai 


you 


yuanyi 


Meaning as auxiliary 
‘love to’ 

‘needn't’ 

"must 

‘don’t’ 

‘need to’ 

‘need to’ 

‘jt is not the case that’ 
‘do not, don’t’ 

‘need not, needn’t’ 
‘need not, needn’t’ 
‘must’ 

‘should, ought to’ 


‘can, be capable of; may, be 
possible’ 


‘be possible that’ 


‘may, be allowed to; can’ 


‘not have ...-d, not be ...-d’ 
‘can, be able to’ 

‘can, be able to’ 

‘it is the case that’ 


‘want to, feel like, plan to’ 


‘want to’ 

‘like’ 

‘need to’ 

‘want to, have to, be 
going to’ 

‘should, ought to’ 


in Taiwan: ‘have ...-d, be ...-d’ 


‘be willing to, be prepared to’ 


Other uses 


transitive: ‘love’ 


copular: ‘not to be’ 
transitive: ‘not want’ 


transitive: ‘not use’ 


transitive: ‘ought to be’; 


transitive: ‘know, possess knowledge 
about, be skilled in’ 


transitive: ‘be possible that’; 
nominal: ‘possibility’ 


adjectival: ‘be okay’ 


transitive: ‘not to be there, not to have’ 


copular: ‘be’ 


transitive: ‘think, think of, 
think about’ 


transitive: ‘want to have’ 

transitive: ‘like, be fond of’ 

transitive: ‘need’; nominal: ‘needs’ 
transitive: ‘want, want to have, order’; 
conjunctive: ‘if’ 

transitive: ‘ought to be’; 

adjectival: ‘fitting, suitable’ 

transitive: ‘be there’ 


transitive: ‘wish that’ 
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(a) hui 

Hui ‘know, possess knowledge about, be skilled in’ serves as a transitive verb to 
denote the possession of specific knowledge or skills: Ta hui ji zhóng yáyán? 
‘How many languages does she know?’, Ni hui shéme yündóng? ‘What kind of 
sports can you do?'. 

As an auxiliary verb, hui may express either an ability or a possibility. The 
first sense is very close to the transitive sense mentioned above, denoting 
knowledge or skills, especially those acquired through training: 'can, know how 
to, be capable of’. The following example is about a Korean man whose know- 
ledge of Chinese characters allows him to read Chinese newspapers. 

5.61 A: Suóyi tā wánquán méi ^ wén- ta kan Zhongwén 
therefore 3 complete notEX HES 3 look Chinese.language 
baozhi yi ge  wén- yi dian wénti dōu méi yču. 


newspaper one item HES one dot problem all not.EX be.there 


‘So for him it is absolutely no pro-- for him, reading a Chinese newspaper is not 
a pro-- not a problem at all.’ 
B:  Jià shi bá hui shuo. 
just be not can speak 
‘It’s just that he cannot speak the language’ 


In the second sense, hui denotes a possibility which may develop into actuality. 
Such latent existence may take the form of either (i) a probability, i.e. an event 
which will occur if certain conditions are met, e.g. Áo yè hui yingxidng jiànkang. 
‘Staying up all night may affect your health’; or (ii) a capacity, i.e. a disposition 
or ability to behave in a certain way in certain circumstances, e.g. Nido hui fei. 
‘Birds can fly’ (Iljic 1987b: 167-168). In the following example, hui denotes the 
probability that air conditioners will create environmental noise. The speakers 
have just entered a recording studio. 


5.62 A:  Hén mèn a, zhéiyàng de  konggl 
very stuffy EC like.this SUB air 
‘Rather stuffy it is, the air around here’ 
B: Dui, méi  yóu nèi ge  konggl tiáojié <m>. Yinwei 


correct not.EX be.there that item air mediate mm because 
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you... hui yóu záyin «m». 
be.there can be.there noise mm 


"Yes, there's no air conditioner «mm». Because there... that would create too 


, 


much noise «mm». 


The probability expressed by hui often takes the form of a likelihood, ‘may well, 
be likely to, be bound to’: Ta hui zài. ‘She is likely to be there’; Bu hui you shéme 
wenti. ‘It’s not likely that there'll be any problems"; also compare § 5.11.2 (a). 


(b) kénéng 

As an auxiliary verb, kénéng means ‘be possible that’. Taken literally, Ni kénéng 
bu zhidào. means ‘As regards you, it is possible that there is no knowing’, hence 
‘You may not know’, ‘Perhaps you don't know:; a similar example is given in 
5.66. Example 7.1 shows the use of kénéng as an afterthought: ...lidng dian duo, ké- 
néng '...it was past two o'clock, maybe’. In a transitive sense, kénéng can only be 
used with a sentence as its object: Kénéng ni bu zhidào. ‘Perhaps you don't know... 
In a nominal sense, kénéng means ‘possibility’: You jingji fazhán de kénéng. ‘There 
are possibilities for economic development’. 


(c) kéyi 

Kéyi, also pronounced kéyi, means ‘be allowed, may’ when used as an auxiliary. 

Example 5.63 is about employers having the right to send a trainee back to his 

or her school. In other words, in the context of this conversation, employers 

are 'allowed' or 'entitled' by the school to send trainees back. In example 5.64, 

kéyi is used in the sense of ‘have the opportunity to, be free to, can’. This second 

sense displays a slight semantic shift in that it no longer involves a source of 

approval or commendation. 

5.68 Ni yao shi biáoxiàn bu hao ne, nà kéyi zài tu hui lái. 
2.5G will be display not good RLV that may again move.back return come 
‘And if you do not perform well, they can just send you back.’ 


5.64 Néiyàng wò  zuó huóche dehuà ne, zhéi ge  yántü a, wo kéyi 
like.that 1.SG sit train if RLV this item on.the.way EC 1.8G may 


kan hén duo. 


look very much 


‘So if I go by train, then on the way, you know, I can still read a lot.’ 
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Kéyi is also used as an adjective meaning ‘okay’; see 11.16 for an example. The 
prohibitive use of bù kéyi for ‘not allowed’ will be discussed in section (d). 


(d) néng and nénggou 

Néng ‘can, be able to’ has a wide range of applications, including references to 
physical power (néng fei ‘can fly’), situational possibility (néng shenqing ‘can file 
an application’) and permission (néng chü guó ‘can leave the country’). The fol- 
lowing example illustrates the second, situational sense. The speaker is talking 
about the technical facilities in an audio recording studio. 


5.65 Women néng ting dao ziji de shéngyin ma? 
1.CLV  be.able listen attain self SUB sound Q 


‘Can we hear our own voices?” 


In the next example three auxiliaries are used: one instance of kénéng ‘be possi- 
ble that’ followed by two instances of néng ‘can, be able to’. The speaker reacts 
to a remark about television news broadcasts being hard to understand for be- 
ginning language learners. 
5.66  Diànshi xinwén kénéng hái hao yi diír yinwei ni néng  yóu 
television news possible still good a dot because 2.SG be.able be.there 
nèi ge huamian, ni hái néng kan <aha>. 
that item screen — 2.SG still be.able look aha 


‘But with television news you may still be better off, because you can still rely on the 
screen, you can still look at it <aha>.’ 


Like kéyi ‘may, be allowed to’, néng ‘can’ can be used to denote the sense of 
granting permission: Néng chou yan ma? ‘Can I smoke?’ > ‘May I smoke?'. In the 
negative, prohibitive sense, bu néng ‘cannot’ sounds less strict than bu kéyi ‘may 
not’. English has a similar use of cannot ~ can’t as a less rigid prohibitive: com- 
pare bu néng chou yan ‘you can’t smoke’ with bu kéyi chou yan ‘smoking is not al- 
lowed’. 

Both néng ‘can, be able to’ and nénggou ‘can, be able to’ (see below) are used 
almost exclusively as auxiliaries, though they do occur as main verbs in direct 
contrasts. Some examples are: Biérén bu néng, PROTON néng. ‘What others are in- 
capable of, PROTON is capable of? (in a Taiwanese advertisement for television 
sets with the Chinese-English brand name Püténg ~ Proton, Iljic 1987b: 109); Jin- 


5.11.2 
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tian wó bu néng; míngtian me, dài huer zai shud ba. ‘I can't today; as for tomorrow, 
well, let’s talk about it later’ (Chao 1968: 801). 

Nénggóu, also pronounced as nénggou, is used much less frequently than néng 
‘can, be able to’. Although these expressions are near synonyms, nénggou al- 
ways includes an element of physical control. This renders it less appropriate 
for situational possibilities which cannot be influenced in this way. Hence, for 
‘Do you think it will snow?', Ni kan néng bu neng xià xué? is preferred to Ni kan 
nénggou bu nenggou xià xué? (Lü 1999: 415). 


Wanting and needing 


Auxiliaries expressing wishes, hopes and needs are generally well suited to al- 
ternative, transitive constructions with a full sentence serving as object, resem- 
bling those of English. Ta juéde shüfu. ‘He felt fine’ shows the auxiliary usage; 
transitive constructions are Tā juéde [nimen shüfu]. ‘He felt [you people were 
fine]; Ta juéde [wò yinggai qù]. He felt [I needed to go]; compare § 5.5. 


(a) yào 

As a transitive verb, yao means ‘want, want to have, want to get’: Tā yao jiu che. 
‘He wants a second-hand bike’. In Tamen yao [wð hui Idi]. ‘They want [me to 
come back]. a full sentence serves as the object. With minor shifts in meaning, 
transitive ydo may be translated as ‘order’ in the context of a bar or restaurant: 
8.7 ..wómen liáng ge rén yao le lid cài '... we ordered two dishes between the two of 
us’; or as ‘beg’ in combination with fan ‘food, meal’: yao fan ‘beg for food’, yào 
fan de ‘beggar’. 

Used as an auxiliary, yao means (1) ‘want to’, (2) ‘be going to, will, shall’ and 
(3) ‘must, have to’. In other words, depending on the context, Tamen yao fazhán 
jingji. may be applied in a VOLITIONAL sense ‘They want to develop the econo- 
my.; or in a DEONTIC interpretation ‘They have to develop the economy.; or 
with a FUTURE connotation ‘They are going to develop the economy”. In each of 
these senses, yào denotes a sense of incompleteness which, depending on the 
circumstances, may serve as a wish, an obligation, or a prospect. 

The volitional sense may be negated by means of bù xidng ‘not want to’; see 
(b) below. With reference to the future, negation is often achieved with the aux- 
iliary of probability, hui (8 5.11.1): bu hui ‘not be likely to’. In the deontic sense, 
yao ‘must, have to’ may be combined with a negation either as a prohibitive, bu 
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yao ‘do not, don’t’; or to denote that an obligation is removed: bú yong ‘need not, 
needn't’. Both will be discussed separately in (e) and (f) below. 


The auxiliary use of bú yao, like English must not, applies the sense of obligation to a negative 
event: ‘what has to be done is not to..". Conversely, auxiliary bu yong, like English need not, ap- 
plies the negation to a sense of obligation regarding an event: 'it is not the case that one has 


, 


Toc 


The future sense of yào 'be going to, will, shall' is frequently used in first clauses 
to introduce conditionals. These meanings are related, but display different de- 
grees of certainty: ‘it will be the case that’ > ‘it has to be the case that.." "let's 
suppose... > 'i£..". In all of these senses yào may be followed by shi ‘be’ (8 10.3). 
Compare examples 4.16 and 5.63; sentence 5.57 illustrates yao bu ~ yào bú shi ~ 
yao bu shi ~ yàobú ~ yaobu ‘if not’ > ‘else’. 

The development from yao as an auxiliary verb ‘be going to, will, shall’ to a conjunction ‘if’ 
may have been reinforced by the use of ruó ~ rào ~ yao # ‘be like, conform; if’; see Mathews 
(1943: 1092, no. 7300c). In expressions such as ydogitt ‘demand, request’, the first-tone bound 
morpheme ydo ‘demand’ is cognate with yao ‘want to, be going to, have to’. It is written with 
the same character € , which however does not constitute an etymological argument. The 
morpheme ydo i ‘invite, request’ derives from a different etymon, but it forms a close 
match to ydo ‘demand, request’ both in terms of pronunciation (at least since sixth-century 
Middle Chinese) and in meaning. Speakers thus tend to identify the one with the other: wit- 
ness different character spellings such as yaomái rén xin ‘buy popular support, court popu- 
larity’, for which both 3& | A «v and 2 H Ax) are written. 


Another meaning which is closely related to the future sense of 'be going to, 
will, shall' is the use of yào to denote the kind of prospect which is anticipated 
from earlier experience, as in English 'be bound to, will surely, would always": 
Méi nián zui hou yi ci chüchai yào dào zhoumó cái huí jia. ‘In the last trip of each 
year, we wouldn't come home until the weekend’; Wén láobán, zóng yao shud bu 
xing. ‘If we ask the boss about it, he's bound to say it’s out of the question’; also 
consider example 11.66. This meaning combines well with the bi construction 
(8 6.3). 


(b) xiáng, xiángyào and yuanyi 

As a main verb, xiáng means ‘think, think of, think about’: Ta zai nèr xiang zhe ne. 
‘He just sat there thinking’; Hüranjian xiang ta mama. ‘Suddenly she had to think 
of her mother’. This usage has also developed overtones of longing and nostal- 
gia: ‘think back lovingly about, have fond memories of’, hence ‘pine for’, e.g. 
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xidng guxiang ‘have fond memories of the family’s place of origin’, xidng jia ‘be 
homesick’, 

With a sentence as object, xiáng may be translated as ‘think that’: Wó xiang ta 
shi Ribén rén. ‘I think he is Japanese’. This meaning comes close to that of other 
verbs of thinking and feeling, especially juéde ‘have the feeling that, find that, 
be of the opinion that’ and yiwéi ‘assume that’, both of which occur with a sen- 
tence as object. Juéde becomes jué in higher tempos, e.g. in sentence 7.5; in Tai- 
wan the form juédé is used, as shown in example 11.30, with two second-tone 
syllables. Juéde ~ jué ~ juédé refers both to feelings and to thoughts: Mama juéde 
bu shüfu. ‘Mother doesn't feel well’; Ta juéde hái shi zhé ge háo. ‘She found this 
one was better after all’; Wó juéde ta shi Ribén rén. ‘I had the feeling he was 
Japanese: Yiwéi denotes uncertainty. It can be used as a matter of hesitant cour- 
tesy (‘would have thought that..’, ‘have the impression that..") or simply be- 
cause someone has been proven wrong (‘erroneously think that..’). The latter 
case often corresponds with the use of past-tense thought in English: Wó yiwéi ta 
shi Ribén rén. ‘I thought he was Japanese (but it turns out he is not)’. 

There are various ways to construct a sentential object with negative expres- 
sions. English likewise makes use of alternating constructions, e.g. I think he 
isn't Japanese. and I don't think he is Japanese., both indicating that one thinks, 
feels or assumes that something is not the case. In Mandarin such meanings are 
often expressed by negating the object sentence: W6 juéde ta bu shi Ribén rén., ‘I 
had the feeling he was not Japanese’, Wó xiáng ta bu shi Ribén rén., ‘I don't think 
he is Japanese’, Wó yiwéi ta bu shi Ribén rén., ‘I was under the impression that he 
wasn't Japanese’. Negating the first verb is less common, but seems to be on the 
rise, possibly as a calque from English: Wò bu juéde/xidng/yiwéi tà shi Ribén rén. 
Also note that verbs of thinking and feeling can be negated by means of bú ‘not be the case 


that’ (8 7.1.2) as an auxiliary, e.g. Wò bú yiwéi ta shi Ribén rén. for ‘It is not the case that I 
thought he was Japanese’. 


As an auxiliary, xidng means ‘want to, feel like, plan to’. In this usage, negations 
precede the auxiliary, e.g. in sentence 5.50: ...ji bù xiang chi tà de yào ‘and then 
they will refuse to take the medicine he prescribes’. In example 11.64, xiang ap- 
pears first as an auxiliary, then as a main verb. Since the speaker is reformulat- 
ing his own words in this example, it also demonstrates how closely related 
these two meanings are. 

Xiángyào can be used as a transitive verb meaning ‘want to have’: Tā xiángyào 
háizi. She wants to have children’; Ní xidngydo de zhéli hui you! ‘Anything you 
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want should be available here!’. Transitive xidngydo is often used as a nominal- 
ized modifier, as in the last example: xidngydo de ‘what you want to have, the 
things you'd like to have’. 

When used as an auxiliary, xiángyào means ‘want to, would like to’. The fol- 
lowing examples are taken from commercials aimed at computer users: Ni 
xidngydo pao duó kuai? ‘How fast do you want to go?'; and with metre and rhyme: 
Xiángyào shang wang kuài / Qing nin yong kuandai! ‘Like to link up full speed? 
Broadband is for youl’. 

Yuànyi ‘wish that’ is used transitively, with a sentence as object, to express 
expectations or hope: Dàjià dou yuànyi women shengzháng de yüzhóu géng zhen, 
géng shan, géng méi. ‘Everyone wants the world in which we live to be even more 
honest, more delightful and more beautiful’. Its use as an auxiliary indicates a 
volunteering attitude: 'be willing to, be prepared to'. Examples include: Duifang 
yuanyi gen women hézuó. ‘The other party is willing to cooperate’; Ta bu yuànyi 
huídá zhé ge wénti. ‘He was unwilling to answer this question’, ‘He preferred not 
to answer this question’. 


(c) gai and yinggai 

Social obligation is expressed with gai and yinggai ‘should, ought to’: Gai zóu le. 
‘We should be on our way.; Yinggai xian gàosu wo. ‘You ought to tell me first. 
Yinggài usually has moral implications: Wó shud yinggai zhéiyang. ‘I think this is 
how it should be’, and gài represents the obligation as more of a suggestion: Wò 
shud gai zhéiyang. ‘I'd say we have it this way’, ‘Better to do it this way, I think’. 

Both auxiliaries can occur transitively to denote necessity: ‘need to be’. In 
this capacity, gai (not yinggdi) can occur as a presentative (8 5.3) indicating that 
someone's presence or initiative is needed, e.g. in games: Gai ni le! ' You're up!’, 
‘It’s your turn. 

Idiomatically, gai is used in the mild expletive gai si de ‘who/which should 
die’ > ‘bloody, damned’: Hái shi yinwei ni zhéi gai sí de jit. ‘It’s still due to this 
damned booze of yours’. 

Yinggai can also be used as as adjective, especially in the negative, to mean 
‘appropriate, decent’: Zhéiyang zhàn rénjia de piányi hén bu yinggdi. ‘It is most in- 
appropriate to cheat other people like this" The idiomatic phrase Yinggai de. 
‘My pleasure’ can be regarded as a shortened form of Zhé shi wò yinggai zuó de. 
‘This is what I ought to do”. 
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(d) déi, bidéi, bixü, bixitydo and xitydo 

Apart from ydo ‘must, have to’, discussed above, Mandarin has a number of 
other auxiliaries expressing deontic meanings. Déi ‘must’ and bidéi ‘must’ are 
only used as auxiliaries and are close synonyms. Both expressions belong to the 
spoken standard of Beijing and are quite rare in Taiwan Mandarin. In contrast 
to most other auxiliaries, déi and bidéi cannot be used without a following main 
verb. Compare for instance: 


Question Answer 

Women kéyi chi ma? ‘May we eat it?’ Kéyi chi. ~ Kéyi. ‘Yes. 
Women néng chi ma? ‘Can we eat it?’ Néng chi. ~ Néng. ‘Yes. 
Women déi chi ma? ‘Do we have to eat it?’ Déi chi. ‘Yes’, not "Déi. 
Women bidéi chi ma? ‘Do we have to eat it?” Bidéi chi. ‘Yes’, not ’Bidéi. 


Déi and bidéi ‘must’ are less frequently used in written compositions. 


Déi is exceptional as a phonological form; see Pulleyblank (1984: 117). Historically, déi is cog- 
nate with dé ‘obtain; suffice; be able’ and with the potential infix de (§ 10.4); these three 
forms are written with the same character 4 (86.5). The semantic and syntactic connec- 
tions with the subordinative particle de are discussed in Wiedenhof (1998); the deontic per- 
spective deserves further investigation. 


Bixü and the more casual bixüyào, meaning ‘need to’, exclusively occur as auzi- 
liaries. Xüyào ‘need to’ serves as an auxiliary synonymous with bixü, but it is 
also used as a transitive verb ‘need’ and as a (slightly formal) noun ‘need, 
requirement’. Examples include: Women xüyào zhuajin shijian. ‘We need to watch 
the time’; Ni xüyào de dou zai zhéli. ‘Anything you need will be here’; Zhéngfá 
zhàogù yíqiè jiùyè xüydo. ‘The government is taking care of every need in the area 
of employment’. 


Dictionaries and grammars may distinguish between the character spellings 7H Æ xüyào as 
auxiliary and % X xüydo for transitive as well as auxiliary and nominal usages. In the auxili- 
ary sense, written conventions distinguish between 74 Æ xūyào to denote ‘must, have to’ and 
$$ X xüūyào in the sense of ‘need to’ (Lü 1999: 587-588; Wang 2002a: 521). In spoken Mandarin, 
both usages appear to serve as interpretations of a single meaning. 


(e) bu yong, béng and bubi 

In transitive usage, bu yong (also bu yong) is a negative counterpart to yong ‘use’: 
Tamen bu yong mdobi. ‘They don't use writing brushes’. Its use as a coverb is 
closely related (8 5.4): Tamen bu yong máobi xié zuóyé le. ‘They no longer do their 
homework with a writing brush’. As an auxiliary verb, bú yong means ‘need not, 
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not need to’: Bu yong zhéme zhaojí! ‘You don’t need to worry so much!’; see 11.60 
for a conversational example. The reduplication-type interrogative (§ 7.2.2) is 
yong bu yong. The auxiliary verb béng ‘needn’t’ is a recent formation by con- 
traction from bu yong ‘need not’: Béng haipa! ‘You don't need to be scared!’; Béng 
xié. (“You need not thank me, >) ‘You’re welcome’, ‘My pleasure’. Béng ‘need 
not’ is much more casual in style than bu yong ‘need not’, so that spoken béng is 
usually replaced by bú yong in written compositions. The auxiliary bibi ‘need 
not’, in contrast, is slightly more formal than bú yong ‘need not’ and is com- 
monly used in writing. This negative expression bibi ‘need not’ derives from bu 
‘not’ + -bi ‘must’, but there is no affirmative counterpart *bi serving as an auxi- 
liary in modern Mandarin. 


This etymon does occur as an adverb in written Mandarin: 4% bi ‘definitely, decidedly’. For 
the semantic shift from bú yong ‘not to use’ to bu yong ‘need not’, compare a similar develop- 
ment in German: nicht brauchen ‘not to use’ > ‘need not’. 


(f) bié and bu yao 
The auxiliary verbs bié ‘don’t’ and bú yao (also: bu yào) ‘do not, don’t’ are used to 
express prohibitive meanings: 

Bié zou! ‘Don’t leave!’ 

Bu yào zóu! ‘Do not leave! 

Bié shéng qi a. ‘Don’t be angry now: 

Bu yao shéng qi a. ‘You shouldn't be angry now: 


Yao ‘must, have to’ was discussed under (a). For biéde in the sense of ‘other’, see 
Chapter 11. 


Bié ‘don’t’ is older than béng 'needn't'. Its history is often explained in a similar fashion, i.e. as 
a phonological contraction: bu yao > bu yao > bié ‘don’t’, but early semantic affiliation with bié 
‘other, different’ cannot be ruled out: bié zou ‘do something other than leaving’ > ‘don’t leave’ 
(Ota 1958: 303, 1987: 202; Norman 1988: 127). 


Like imperatives, prohibitive meanings are mostly used to address a second 
person: ‘don’t you..., you shouldn’t..’. But they can also be combined with the 
first person, as in the following example, and with the third person. 


5.67  ..Wó xiang bié rang nimen déng women ne, hahaha. 
1.SG think don’t let 2.CLV wait 1.CLV RLV hahaha 
‘I thought, we shouldn't make you wait for us, hahaha’ 
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Compare the casual use of English don’t in sentences such as Let’s don’t let partisanship outrun 
patriotism. (Miller 1998). 


Auxiliary bié ‘don’t’ can only be used in a prohibitive sense, but when bú yao is 
used as an auxiliary, it can mean either ‘do not, don’t’ or ‘not want to’: 


5.68 Nibtydojinldi. (a) ‘Don’t come in’ 
(b) ‘You don’t want to come in? 


For this auxiliary use of bú yao, the meaning ‘not want to’ is widely distributed 
in varieties of Mandarin, and it continues to feature in many textbooks. But it 
appears to be on the wane in Beijing, where the prohibitive meaning ‘do not’ is 
well established. The negative volitional sense of ‘not want to’ is usually (and 
unambiguously) expressed by bu xidng used as an auxiliary: Ni bu xiáng jin lái. 
‘You don't want to come in’, as discussed in section (b). 


(g) xihuan, ài and huanxi 

Xihuan, also pronounced as xihuan, is used transitively to mean ‘like, prefer, 
love’: Ni xthuan kafei ma? ‘Do you like coffee?'; Tamen xihuan güdián yinyué. ‘They 
prefer classical music^; Wó xthuan zhé ge yánse. ‘I love this color: As an auxiliary, 
xthuan means ‘like, like to’: Ní xihuan zai wang shang kan xinwén ma? ‘Do you like 
reading the news online?'; Ta xihuan he kafei. ‘He likes to drink coffee’. 

Transitive xihuan can be rendered as English love, as shown above, but this 
translation may be less appropriate when the object is a person. Love is ex- 
pressed by Mandarin di: Wò ài ni. ‘I love you; Wò ài zhé yi háng. ‘I love this job’. 
The use of di as an auxiliary ‘love to’ is closely related: Tā de érzi ài zai jià li zud 
fan. ‘Her son loves to cook at home’. 

Huanxi ~ huanxi means ‘glad, cheerful’. Y.R. Chao derives this expression from 
the Wü dialects (1968: 739), but notes that its use in Mandarin is restricted to 
adjectival predicates such as xin lí hén huanxi, literally ‘be very glad in one's 
heart’, hence ‘feel very glad’. This use is still common; also note the possibility 
of reduplication (8 10.5.2): huanhuanxíxi ~ huanhuanxíxi ‘quite cheerful’. The use 
of huanxi as an auxiliary verb ‘like to’ was rejected by Chao. It has now been 
borrowed into Mandarin as well, although this auxiliary use appears to be con- 
fined to written texts. Unlike xihuan, huàánxi is not in use in the transitive sense 
of ‘liking’ someone or something. 
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shi ‘be’ 


The verb shi ‘be’ is ordinarily pronounced with a neutral tone. Historically, it 
has a fourth tone, but in spoken Mandarin, this fourth tone appears only in 
combination with emphatic stress, or before a pause. In the latter case, shi can 
still be followed by neutral-tone particles. 


Ta shi Tang xiansheng. ‘He is Mr. Tang. 

Ta shi Tang xiansheng. ‘He surely is Mr. Tang’ 

Hong de shi wó de, hei de yé shi. ‘The red one is mine, and so is the black one.’ 

Hong de shi wo de, hei de yéshiba. ‘The red one is mine, and so is the black one, I guess. 


Hong de shi wó de, hei de yé shì le ba. ‘The red one is mine, and now the black one is too, 
I guess: 


The historical fourth tone also explains the negation bú shi ‘not to be’, with bu 
in the second tone. This irregularly formed bu shi derives from bú shi ‘not to be’, 
with regular tone sandhi before a fourth-tone syllable (§ 2.2.4). Bu shi, like shi, 
is used for emphasis (Tā bú shi Tang xiansheng. ‘He surely is not Mr. Tang’) and 
appears before pauses, with optional neutral-tone particles (Xianzai bú shi le. ‘It 
is no longer like that’). The reduplication-type interrogatives (8 7.2.2) are shi bu 
shi and shi bu shi ‘is it?', ‘is it that...?'. 


Since pauses are used to mark boundaries between sentences and clauses, the occurrence of 
shi before pauses can be analyzed as an intonational fall at the end of the sentence rather 
than a phonemic fourth tone. This prosodic pattern is characteristic for statements (§ 2.10): 
“Declarative sentences have a falling intonation toward the end, with a marked drop on the 
last syllable” (Henne et al. 1977: 7). 

Shi tends to erode further in casual speech. One frequent variant is -r, as in Tar Tang xian- 
sheng. ‘He is Mr. Tang.. This form is avoided after a pause: one can say Shi Tang xiansheng. ‘It’s 
Mr. Tang’, but ’R Tang xiansheng. is awkward. In the interrogative, apart from shi bu shi ~ shi 
bu shi, one also hears shi bú and shi bu (§ 7.1.2; Wiedenhof 1995: 66-67). 


Shi means ‘be’: this meaning is used to identify one entity as another, as in the 
following examples. 


Zhé shi Zhongguo. ‘This is China’ 
Tang xiánsheng shi shéi? ‘Who is Mr. Tang?’ 
Shi yi zhong jii. ‘It’s an alcoholic beverage’ 


Na shi qunidn de fazhan. ‘Those were last year's developments: 
Wo shi. ‘Iam’? (in answer to: Jiàoliàn shi shéi? ‘Who is the coach?) 
Shi wó. ‘It’s me’ (in answer to: Shéi jiào mén? ‘Who’s calling?") 
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Note that although shi ‘be’ may be constructed with a nominal expression following it, this 
does not make the verb transitive (§ 5.2.2). Shi is a COPULA, or COPULAR VERB: a verb which 
identifies the referent of the subject (i.e. the entity to which the subject refers) with the ref- 
erent of the complement. Complements of copular verbs are known as SUBJECT COMPLE- 
MENTS in English grammar. Examples of English copulas are was and play in The rain was a re- 
lief. and You play the lackey. Examples of Mandarin copular verbs other than shi ‘be’ are jido ‘be 
called’, xing ‘have the surname of’ and zud ‘serve as’. 

Copulas can have an IMPLICIT SUBJECT COMPLEMENT: Ni shi jiàoliàn, wó yë shi. ‘You are 
a coach, and me too’ (i.e. ‘...1 am one too’). The relationship between an implicit subject com- 
plement and a copula is analogous to that of an implicit object with a transitive verb 
(§ 5.2.2). The subject complement, in other words, (a) cannot be excluded semantically 
despite the absence of any expression following the copula, and (b) has definite reference 
only. Copulas do however exhibit individual differences in this respect. Zuó ‘serve as’ uses the 
same pattern as shi ‘be’: Ni zuó jiàoliàn, wó yë zud. ‘You serve as coach, and me too’ (i.e. '..1 
serve as that too’). Jido ‘be called’ and xing ‘have the surname of’ lack this option: it is awk- 
ward to say wó yé jiào for ‘I am called that too’ or wó yë xing to mean ‘I have this surname too’. 


The kind of identification denoted by shi differs from that found for English be. 
This is because the Chinese subject can always be regarded as a topic (§ 5.2.1). 
In the following examples, the English translations are preceded by a more lit- 
eral rendering of this topic-comment structure. 


(a) Tā shi Tang xiansheng. 
‘As regards him, it is a case of Mr. Tang’ 
> ‘He is Mr. Tang’ 


(b) Ta shi pijitt. 
‘As regards him, it is a case of beer’ 
> ‘He'll have a beer’ (and I'll have a cup of coffee) 


(c) Ta shi méi qián. 
'As regards him, it is a case of there being no money: 
> ‘He is without money? 


(d) Ta shi qu. 
‘As regards him, it is a case of going: 
> ‘He is in fact going: 


The use of shi in (a) resembles the notion of the English copula be. And the sen- 
tence in (b) could well be read in a similar fashion, e.g. in answer to the ques- 
tion "Xili" shi shéme? ‘What does “Heineken” mean?’: Ta shi píjiŭ. ‘It’s a beer’. In 
Mandarin, this reading is one way to interpret topic and comment; the transla- 
tion ‘He'll have a beer, illustrated above, is another interpretation of the same 
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meaning. What both readings have in common is the syntactic relationship be- 
tween the third person tà as topic and shi pijitt ‘it’s beer’ as its comment. 

In (b), (c) and (d), the copula shi ‘be’ is used in the impersonal sense of ‘it is a 
case of, it is the case that, it’s that’; this usage is highly frequent. In each of the 
following examples, the literal meaning is followed by a more colloquial English 
equivalent. 

Ta qu. ‘He goes’ > ‘He is going’ 

Tā shi qu. ‘It is that he goes. > ‘He'll go’ 

Tā shi bu qu. ‘It is that he doesn't go” > ‘The fact is that he’s not going’ 

Tā bú shi qu. ‘It is not that he goes: > ‘It’s not the case that he's going’ 

Ta bú shi bu qu. ‘It is not that he doesn't go’ > ‘It’s not that he’s not going’ 
Tā shi bu shi qu? ‘Is it that he goes?’ > ‘Will he be going?’ 

Tà shi bu shi bu qu? ‘Is it that he doesn’t go?’ > ‘Is it true that he’s not going?’ 


Shi ‘be’ may be constructed in a very similar way at the beginning of a sentence, 
e.g. Shi ta qu. ‘It is that he is going’. Since no topic precedes shi, this sentence 
can be used as a remark about any situation in the context, e.g. to indicate a 
reason: ‘It is because he is going’. Compare this with the sentence given above, 
Ta shi qù., where tà serves as the topic about which it is commented that shi qu 
‘it is a case of going’. This sentence would be appropriate, for example, when a 
decision is reached after some deliberation by this person, or about this person: 
Tā shi qù., approximately ‘Him, it’s a case of going’, i.e. 'He'll go’. Note that si- 
milar ‘decision-making’ connotations may be observed for the copula in English 
in the 1960s catchphrase Thunderbirds are go! 

Shi is constructed with adjectives in a way which superficially resembles the 
English construction of the copula be with adjectives, but differs semantically. 
As before, literal translations are followed by examples of everyday equivalents 
in English: 

Shi zhé ge háo. ‘It is that this is good’ > ‘The fact is that this one is better’ 

Bu shi zhé ge hdo. ‘It is not that this is good’ > ‘It’s not the case that this one is better’ 

Zhé ge shi hao. ‘As for this, it is that it is good’ > ‘This one is just fine’ 

Zhé ge shi bu háo. ‘As for this, it is that it isn't good’ > ‘This one is just no good: 

Zhé ge bá shi hao. ‘As for this, it isn't that it is good’ > ‘It’s not because this one is fine’ 

Zhé ge bú shi bu háo. ‘As for this, it isn’t that it isn't good’ > ‘It’s not that this one is no 
good: 


In regular conversational tempos, the negation bú shi ‘not to be, it is not that’ 
may be contracted to bur and bu: see § 7.1.2 for details. 
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In the following example the speaker can be seen to rephrase a sentence by 
inserting shi bu shi ‘is it?, is it that...?’. 


5.69 Na déi. na shi bu shi déi chi shéme yao a? 
that must that be not be must eat what medicine EC 
‘Then you have to... shouldn’t you take some medicine now?’ 


It is quite common for several instances of shi ‘be’ to occur within one sentence, 
especially in spoken Mandarin. In a literal rendering, the following sentence 
means ‘As for him, is it that it just is that it isn’t completely correct?'. 


5.70 Ta shi bu shi jiu shi bu) wánquán dui? 
3 be not be just be not complete correct 
"Isn't he, I mean, not absolutely right?’ 


Such recursive use of verbs for ‘be’ occurs in many languages; compare e.g. the grammatical- 
ized pattern in French Qu'est-ce que c'est? ‘What is it?’, literally ‘What is it that it is?'. Man- 
darin tends to avoid strings of shi ‘be’ in written texts. Spoken usage often allows for a vari- 
ety of English translations, as illustrated above. Causal applications are quite common, e.g. as 
a further explanation of a previous statement: shi... ‘it is that..’, ‘the point is that..’ > ‘be- 
cause, since, for’. For example, in sentence 6.11: Yóu didn xiang kejii, shi zhidu zhéiyàng. ‘It’s a 
bit like the imperial examinations, it is that the system is like that’ > ‘It’s a bit like the 
imperial examinations, in that the system is like that.’. 

Example 5.70 also illustrates the frequent combination of shi ‘be’ with adverbs like bu 
‘not’ and jiu ‘just’. Due to this frequency, the form shi has been incorporated in some adverbs, 
e.g. késhi ‘but’, jit shi ‘even’ and hái shi ‘or’ (8 10.3). 


Shi de ‘right, for sure’ is widely used to agree with a previous statement; see 
§ 6.5 for more details. 

The verb shi is also used between reduplicated predicates: Qu shi qu... ‘Were 
going for sure, ..’; Dui shi dui... ‘Sure you're right, ..’ . This construction express- 
es some doubt about the very point which is being conceded. It is usually fol- 
lowed by a contrastive clause introduced by expressions such as búguò ‘how- 
ever’, jiu shi ‘it’s just that’ and késhi ‘but’. In the context of the following exam- 
ple, the speaker has been explaining that he learned some Dutch before coming 
to Holland. The expression huán géi ldoshi de yé bu shdo literally means ‘what I 
returned to the teacher isn't little, either’ and is used idiomatically: ‘I forgot 
much of what I learned’, ‘I’ve forgotten the half of it’. 


5.71  Zhàyang dehuà ne, zhéi ge... xué shi xué le, késhi.. dao xiànzài 
like.this if RLV this item learn be learn prr but attain now 
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n- huán géi líoshi de  yé bu sháo, <hahaha> hahaha. 
HES take.back give teacher SUB also not few hahaha hahaha 


‘And so, eh... I did learn some, but... so far... much of what I learned I subsequently 
forgot «hahaha» hahaha: 


Also compare the following examples: 


Da shi dà, jiu shi bu gou da. ‘It’s big all right, it's just not big enough’ 
Tā hui shi hui, késhi méi xingqu. ‘She can surely do it, but she isn’t interested’ 
Shü yóu shi you, bugud méi yóu ldoshi. ‘We do have books, only we don't have any teachers: 


yóu 'be there' 


Yóu 'be there, have' is one of the few verbs which cannot be negated with bü - 
bu 'not'. The negative forms are méi 'not to be there' and méi yóu 'not to be 
there’. The reduplicated interrogative form is yóu méi you ‘is it there?’. 


Variants with neutral tones and contractions include méi you, miii, mei you, miu ‘not to be 
there’; you méi you, you mit, you mei you, you miu, you mei you, you miu ‘is it there?’. 


For negations with méi, see also § 7.1.3. The expression yóu ‘be there, have’ can 
be described as a transitive verb which is used in presentative constructions 
(8 5.3), the object of yóu referring to the entity which is present. Compare the 
following examples: 


Yóu rén. 'There are people: 

Zhér yóu rén. 'There are people here: 

Zhér you shu. ‘There are books here 

Wó yóu shi. ‘I have books: 

Wo you. ‘I have them: 

You wo. ‘There’s me’, ‘There’s always me: 

Wó you huasheng. Tve got peanuts. 

Shandong you hudshéng. ‘There are peanuts in Shandong’ 
Shandong you dizhén. ‘There was an earthquake in Shandong’ 


Note that the distinction between ‘be there’ and ‘have, have got, possess’ is a 
matter of English translation; there is no such distinction in Mandarin. As in 
the case of shi (§ 5.12), the apparent distinction is due to the difference between 
the English subject and the Mandarin subject, where the latter always repre- 
sents a topic (§ 5.2.1). The topic-comment representations for two of the sen- 
tences cited above may be compared as follows: 
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Zher you shi. 

‘As regards here, there are books. > ‘There are books here: 

Wó you shi. 

‘As regards me, there are books: > ‘I have books: 
In short, Mandarin expresses such cases with a single meaning for you, namely 
‘be there’. 

As an auxiliary verb, yóu, and especially méi you, is used to express aspectual 
meanings: yóu xié 'to have written; to have in writing'; méi yóu xié 'not to have 
written; not to have in writing’; see 8 7.1.3. for details. 

You ‘be there’ may be combined with the subordinative particle de to yield 
the expression you de ‘what is there’ > ‘some’, which can be used both as an 
adjunct and as a nominal phrase: 

You de tóngshi bu canjia. ‘Some colleagues won't participate: 
You de bù canjia. ‘Some won't participate ’ 
You de hua wó méi dóng. ‘Some of the things that were said I didn't understand’ 


Yóu de léng, you de rà. ‘Some were cold and some were hot: 
You de té xihudn. ‘Some of them he really likes’ 


In the following example, yóu de 'some' is a nominal expression serving as the 
subject of the sentence. 


5.72 You de shi zài  jiàoxué di yí xian, zhíjie gái xuésheng 
be.there sus be be.at education orp one line direct give student 
shang kè. 


up lesson 


‘Some are at the front line of education, they actually teach the students: 


You de ‘what is there’ > ‘some’ usually refers to a group or a plural whole, 
whereas you ‘be there’ by itself does not express number. With péngyou ‘friend’, 
we may thus distinguish you de péngyou ‘some friends’ from you péngyou ‘there is 
a friend, there are friends’. 

It is not possible to use you de or any expression modified by you de as the ob- 
ject of a verb. A sentence like Wò méi kanjian you de péngyou. would be acceptable 
only as a case of topic-comment inversion (§ 3.4): ‘I didn’t see them, some of 
those friends.. In Mandarin as in English, ‘There are some friends I haven't 
seen’ requires a presentative construction: You de péngyou wó méi kanjian., i.e. 
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literally, in terms of topic and comment, ‘As regards some friends, I didn’t see 
them? 

You de ‘some’ combines with shi ‘be’ to form an idiom expressing large 
amounts. Yóu de shi... literally means ‘what is there, is..’, hence ‘what there is 
for sure, is..’ > ‘there’s a lot of..". Examples include: Yóu de shi qián, jiu shi méi dì- 
fang qu. ‘There’s loads of money, just no place to go’; and, with an implicit sub- 
ject complement: Nimen ner xiàtian you xigua ma? - You de shi! ‘Any watermelons 
in summer in your part of the world? - Plenty of them”. 


6.1 


Properties and states 


Adjectives 


Mandarin ADJECTIVES, like English ones, denote a property or a state: da ‘big’, 
gui ‘expensive’, hóng ‘red’, la ‘spicy’, gao ‘high, tall’. 


6.1 gao shan 
high mountain 


‘high mountains’ 


6.2 Shan gao. 
mountain high 


‘The mountains are high’ 


6.3 Shan féichang gao. 
mountain extraordinarily high 


‘The mountains are extremely high’ 


The first example illustrates the use of adjectives as an adjunct with nouns and 
other nominal expressions (8 3.5). Here the adjective gao ‘high’ modifies the 
noun shan ‘mountain’, resulting in a noun phrase gao shan. In contrast, 6.2 and 
6.3 are full sentences, in which gao serves as the predicate. 

When a Mandarin adjective is the predicate of a sentence, an English trans- 
lation of the sentence usually requires the verb be, as in 6.2 and 6.3; also com- 
pare Zhéi ge háo. ‘This one is okay’; Tamen xido. ‘They are small"; Bu gòu. ‘It is not 
enough’. Although it is possible to construct Mandarin adjectives with the verb 
shi ‘be’, this results in different meanings (§ 5.12). 


Due to its ability to form a predicate without the need of a verbal element, the Mandarin ad- 
jective has been described in verbal terms, with names such as STATIVE VERB (i.e. 'verb de- 
noting a state’) and ADJECTIVAL VERB (‘verb which is like an adjective’). Still, in sentences 
such as 6.2 and 6.3, the predicative meaning does not correlate with the adjective itself, but 
with word order and prosody (§ 5.1). The predicative function, in other words, is one among 
various ways of putting these expressions to use. Conversely, example 6.1 cannot be used in 
the predicative sense of ‘mountains which are being high’; it simply means ‘high mountains’. 
The term adjective therefore remains preferable (Wiedenhof 1995: 9-10). The usual Mandarin 
term is xíngróngcí 7f 2t =], or literally ‘descriptive expression’. 


6.2 
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Properties and gradation 


Where English makes use of comparative forms (bigger, higher) and superlative 
forms (biggest, highest), the Mandarin adjective often does not need different 
forms for comparisons. For example: 


6.4  Néi zud shan gao! 
that seat mountain high 
‘That mountain is higher!’ 


6.5 Shéi xiao? 
who small 
‘Who is the youngest?” 


Sentence 6.4 might be said while standing on top of a skyscraper, looking at a 
mountain across from the building. The question in 6.5 could be put to a group 
of young children. 

Mandarin also has more explicit ways to qualify GRADATION, i.e. a sense of 
degree in the property or state denoted by the adjective. It can do so by a varie- 
ty of adverbs, e.g. hén ‘very’, ting ‘very’, mdn ‘very’ (Taiwan Mandarin, now also 
in Beijing), bèr ‘bloody’, gòu ‘fully’ ($ 6.4), xidngdang ‘rather’, géng ‘even more’, 
hái ‘still, still more’, zui ‘most’, chao ‘super’, feicháng ‘extraordinarily’ and tai 
‘too’, 

For speakers of English, it is tempting to say Néi zuó shan géng gào! instead of 
sentence 6.4, and to formulate 6.5 as Shéi zui xido? With these adverbs added, 
however, the Mandarin sentences are closer in meaning to English That moun- 
tain is even higher! and Who is the very smallest? To account for these differences, 
it is useful to explore common types of gradation which are offered by the 
Mandarin adjective itself, without additional adverbs. 

Two types of subordination for adjectives and nouns were discussed in § 3.5: 
close junction as in bái mianbdo ‘white bread’ (not wholemeal brown bread); and 
loose junction such as bái de miànbao ‘bread which is white’ (including instances 
of white-paint mishaps). What was not discussed there is that the noun acting 
as the head imposes a dimension on the property denoted by the adjective. This 
dimension functions as a touchstone for the property, in this case ‘white’. In 
other words, in both bái mianbao and bái de mianbao - and likewise for white 
bread in English - the use of the subordinative construction involves gauging 
the property ‘white’ by the standard of ‘bread’. 
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This will be clear from a comparison with bái pútao jit ‘white wine’, where 
the wine is not white in a way appropriate for bread, but in a way appropriate 
for wine. In this sense, the transparent yellowish hue of white wine can proper- 
ly be called ‘white’. Conversely, if bread were to have the same color, it would 
more likely be called hudng ‘yellow’ instead. Similarly, the adjective gao ‘high, 
tall’ acts as a modifier in gdo shan ‘high mountains’, gao lóu ‘tall buildings’ and 
gao bizi ‘long noses’, even though the kind of height which makes noses ‘high’ is 
quite inappropriate for buildings and mountains. To sum up, the standard for 
the property in the adjective serving as adjunct is provided in the head of the 
subordinating construction. 


Figure 6.1 Good, better, best (Source: NRC 1997) 


The Taiwan Securities Group 
Proud Recipient European Currency Magazine's 
Choice Awards for 


"Best Taiwan stock Company" 


This Word means "The Best" 


AM l needs friends 
- 


The Taiwan Securities Group 


123, Nanking E, Rd.,Sec2 Taipei, Taiwan, R.O.C 
Tel:(8862)507-5000 Fax:(8862)507-1100 
Homepage:tss.com.tw E-mail add: general@tsc.com.tw 


With an adjective used as a predicate, as in examples 6.2 and 6.3, the semantics 
are in fact very similar, for the property is likewise gauged with the carrier of 
the property in mind. The adjectival predicates of examples 6.4 and 6.5 are dif- 
ferent, but semantically close, for, as before, the question that arises is by 
which standard the mountain is judged ‘high’ and the person deemed ‘small’. 
In the context mentioned above, néi zuó shan ‘that mountain’ is compared in 
height with a skyscraper. This height is then no longer judged by a standard ap- 
propriate for mountains (‘high in the way mountains are high’), but by a stan- 
dard supplied by a second entity (‘high given the skyscraper’, hence ‘higher’). 
The semantic point is that both interpretations are always available in Man- 
darin. With a second entity present in the context, example 6.2 Shan gdo. can be 
used for ‘The mountains are higher’; and conversely, without reference to a 
second entity, sentence 6.4 Néi zuó shan gào! ‘That mountain is higher!’ may be 
interpreted as ‘That mountain is high. The same applies to the superlative 
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reading in 6.5 Shéi xido? ‘Who is the youngest?’, which may be interpreted in 
other contexts as ‘Who is young?’ and ‘Who is younger?'. 

Textbooks and grammars of Mandarin tend to encourage the English-lan- 
guage student to accompany the predicative use of an adjective with the adverb 
hén ‘very, rather, quite’: 


6.6 Shan hén gao. 
mountain very high 


‘The mountains are very high: 


6.7  Xiáoshuo hén hao. 
novel very good 
‘The novels were rather good’ 


6.8 Néi shíhou dangrán hén xido, gang shang zhongxué. 
that time naturally very small barely up —— secondary.school 
‘I was quite young at the time of course, having just started secondary school; 


Grammatical accounts often describe the use of hén before adjectives in terms 
of weakness, suggesting that "its meaning is bleached" (Li & Thompson 1981: 
340), that it "carries a much weaker force" than English very (Cheung 1994: 5), 
or that it "carries little meaning" (Yip & Rimmington 1997: 30). And, as none of 
these accounts fail to note, a corresponding word such as very, rather or quite 
need not always be present in translation; e.g. Shan hén gào. can also be trans- 
lated as ‘The mountains are high’.; Xiáoshuo hén hdo. as ‘The novels were good’; 
and Néi shíhou dángrán hén xido... as ‘I was young at the time of course... 

There is no doubt that hén ‘very’ is an extremely frequent expression, and it 
is the fate of such expressions that they develop broad, generally applicable 
meanings. Still, our analysis of the function of Mandarin hén cannot be based 
on the presence or absence of a corresponding word in translation, since an 
English-language perspective would divert attention from the distinctive effect 
of hén in the Mandarin sentence. After all, the practical value of the didactic 
advice to use hén is due to the fact that, by itself, an adjective used as a predi- 
cate often does not mean what speakers of English expect it to mean, leading to 
unforeseen reactions from speakers of Mandarin. Without hén, as shown above, 
Shan gào. can be interpreted as ‘The mountains are higher. or ‘The mountains 
are the highest’; similarly Xiáoshuo háo. as ‘The novels were better’ or ‘The no- 
vels were the best’; and Néi shíhou dangrán xido... as ‘I was younger at the time of 
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course... or ‘I was the youngest at the time of course..’. All of these unexpected 
interpretations are avoided by using hén ‘very’ before the adjective. 


The same effect is reached with ting ‘very’, mán ‘very’ and any of the other grading adverbs 
mentioned above. Their presence indicates the degree to which the property of the relevant 
adjective is present (‘very much’, ‘even more’, ‘too much’, et cetera). But in their absence, the 
need to anchor this grade remains. In other words, using the Mandarin adjective as a predi- 
cate creates the need for a point of reference for the relevant property. Saying Xidoshud 
hao. not only communicates that the novels were good, but also raises the question: in relat- 
ion to what? If this grade cannot be anchored in hén 'very', the meaning will be interpreted 
so that the novels are good in relation to something else. This is why Xidoshuo háo. can be 
translated as ‘The novels were better’ (set off against other works) and ‘The novels were the 
best? (set off against everything else). Combination with a complement produces analogous 
possibilities: gào san cùn (a) ‘three inches high’ (anchored in ‘three inches’); (b) ‘three inches 
higher’ (anchored in another entity); for some syntactic ramifications see Wiedenhof (1993). 


The expression yóu (yi) diár ^ yóu (yi) didn ‘a bit, a little, somewhat’ literally 
means ‘there is a bit’, from you ‘be there’; and didr ~ didn ‘dot, point; a bit’. It 
precedes adjectives to indicate that the relevant property is present to a limited 
extent: 
6.9  Tiangd  yóu diár ré. 

weather be.there dot hot 

‘The weather is a little hot? 


6.10 Kan qilai you yi dian pang. 
look rise be.there a dot fat 
‘By the look of him, he is a little fat’ 


6.11 Yóu dian xiàng kejü, <dui> shi zhidà  zhéiyàng. 
be.there dot resemble imperialexams correct be system like.this 
‘It’s a little bit like the imperial exams, «right» it’s that the system is like that. 


This expression should be distinguished from a similar phrase without yóu 'be 
there’, namely (yi) diár ~ (yi) didn ‘a little’, which follows rather than precedes 
the adjective. It expresses comparison, denoting ‘a little more’ of the property 
concerned: 
6.12 Tiangi ré diar. 

weather hot dot 

‘The weather is a little hotter’ 
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6.13 Kan qilai pang yi dian. 
look rise fat a dot 
‘By the look of him, he is a little fatter’ 

6.14 Biru shud Láidün shi jit le diár «dui». 
forinstance say PNLeiden be bygone PF dot correct 
‘For instance, the city of Leiden is a little older «yes: 


In the last example, the combination with shi ‘be’ literally means ‘For instance, 
as for Leiden, it is the case that it is a little older’; see § 5.12 for details. 

Some adjectives, such as zhén ‘true, real, genuine’, shéng ‘alive’ and touming 
‘transparent’, cannot serve as predicates in spoken Mandarin. They resemble 
English adjectives in this respect. Since the ability to form predicates is a trait 
common to most adjectives in Mandarin, this small group will be called RE- 
STRICTED ADJECTIVES. They can be constructed as ATTRIBUTES, i.e. as adjecti- 
val adjuncts, and can also be used adverbially, with and without de (§ 3.5). Ex- 
amples: Zhéi shi zhén hua. ‘This is the truth’ (literally ‘This is a true utterance’), 
zhén pi ‘genuine leather’, zhen si ‘real silk’; zui zhen de yinyué ‘the purest music’, 
sheng de ludsi ‘live snails’, tóumíng de cáiliào ‘transparent materials’; Ni zhén cong- 
ming. ‘You are really clever’; Guthun zhen de cánzài ma? ‘Do ghosts really exist?', 
11.30 zhén de shi bukésiyi ‘it really is incredible’, and in written usage 1% 9] +h, /& 
df Rt X J& touming de guán háo nóngcün jiddi ‘managing rural family wealth 
transparently’. 

To form predicates, restricted adjectives are constructed with de, often as a 
complement of the verb shi ‘be’: Zhéi hua shi zhen de. ‘I am telling you the truth’ 
(literally ‘This utterance is something true’), Néi zhong yinyué shi zui zhen de. 
‘That music is the purest’, Nándào wð shi touming de? (‘Could it be I am transpa- 
rent?’ >) ‘They pretend I don’t exist’. Colloquial registers can do without shi 
‘be’, for the particle de can be used situationally: Néi ludsi sheng de ma? ‘Are those 
snails alive?'. Details about this construction will be given in 8 6.5, which also 
discusses the use of adjectives in expressions such as páo de kuài ‘he runs fast’ 
and shuo de qingchu ‘they speak clearly’. 

Some restricted adjectives defy adverbial use, and even the written example 
with adverbial tóumíng de quoted above is felt by some to be overly creative or 
translatese. No adverbial use is found for xiàndài ‘modern’ and wüxiang ‘five 
spices’, which do occur as attributes: xiàndài jiaotong gongjü ‘modern means of 


° A finely ground mixture of star anise, Chinese cinnamon, cloves, fennel seeds, and Szechuan pepper. 


6.3 
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transportation’, wüxiang fén ‘five-spice powder’. Like other restricted adjectives, 
their predicative use requires de, and frequently combines with shi ‘be’: Wó kan 
xiandai de. ‘I think it is modern’, Zhéi zhóng cai shi wüxiang de. ‘This dish is sea- 
soned with the five Chinese spices. (compare Chao 1953: 386). 


Comparison with bi 


Mandarin uses the BÍ CONSTRUCTION to set off a property of one entity against 
the same property in another entity by means of the coverb bi ‘compare’: 


6.15 Bujiande Danmai bi zhér léng, «shi ma?> cha bu duo, 
not.necessarily PNDenmark compare here cold be Q lack not much 
kénéng = <oh>. 
possible oh 


‘Denmark is not necessarily colder than here <really?>, not much of a difference, 
possibly «oh» 


The two entities which are being compared here are Danmai ‘Denmark’ and zhér 
‘here’. Even as a coverb, bi ‘compare’ has distinctly verbal qualities (§ 5.4), so 
that Danmai bi zhér léng can be paraphrased more literally as ‘Denmark when 
compared to here is cold’. The compared property is expressed as a predicative 
adjective, léng ‘cold’. This adjective can be modified by adverbs such as géng ‘all 
the more, even more’, hdi ‘still, still more’ and zóng ‘always, anyway’, and by 
auxiliaries such as yao ‘will, be bound to’. Note that the adverb bu ‘not’ does not 
appear in this position. 


6.16 — Comparison with bi 


Ni bi N; Adverband/or Adjective Meaning 


auxiliary verb 
Danmai bí zhér léng. ‘Denmark is colder than here 
Danmai bí zhér géng léng. ‘Denmark is even colder than here: 
Danmai bí zhér hái léng. ‘Denmark is still colder than here: 
Danmai bi zhér yao léng. ‘Denmark is bound to be colder than here’ 
Danmai bi zhér zéng yào léng. ‘Denmark will always be colder than here’ 


It is also possible to modify the coverb. In this position, what is negated by the 
adverb bu ‘not’ is the comparison itself rather than the property of being ‘cold’, 
as shown in 6.17. 
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In these cases, as always, the position of the modifier determines the scope 
of modification. Not all adverbs are equally flexible in this respect (§ 6.4). The 
sentence Dānmài ydo bi zhér léng. is a comment about the topic Danmdi ‘Den- 
mark’ stating that ydo bi zhér léng ‘it is bound to be colder than here’. Instead of 
modifying the comparative statement as a whole, yào ‘will, be bound to’ can 
also be placed with the adjective alone: Danmai bi zhér yào léng. is not a state- 
ment about Denmark; instead, it has Danmai bi zhér ‘Denmark in comparison 
with here’ as a topic, about which it is reported that ‘it is bound to be colder’. 


A similar syntactic shift occurs between the coverbial construction and the construction of Ii 
‘from, separated from’ (8 5.4). 
6.17 Comparison with modified bi 


Ni Adverb and/or bi Nz Adjective Meaning 
auxiliary verb 


Dānmài bí zhér léng. ‘Denmark is colder than here’ 

Dānmài yé bí zhér léng. ‘Denmark is also colder than here’ 

Danmai bu bí zhér léng. ‘Denmark is not colder than here’ 

Danmdi yao bí zhér léng. ‘Denmark is bound to be colder than here’ 
Danmai dàgài hui bí zhér léng. ‘Denmark will probably be colder than here: 


The degree to which entities differ with respect to a property (e.g. ‘much cold- 
er’, ‘a little colder’) may be specified by expressions following the adjective: 


6.18 Comparison with bi combined with an expression of degree 


Ni bí N2 Adjective Degree Meaning 
(a) Danmài bi  zhér léng sándà. ‘Denmark is three degrees colder than here: 
(b) Danmài bi  zhér léng yididr. ‘Denmark is a little colder than here: 
(c) Danmài bi  zhér léng hénduo. ‘Denmark is very much colder than here: 
(d) Danmài bí  zhér léngde duo. ‘Denmark is much colder than here: 
(e) Danmài bí  zhér léngde ^ büduo. ‘Denmark is not much colder than here’ 


The pattern in 6.18 (d) is extremely common; see § 6.5 for the difference be- 
tween léng ‘cold’ and léng de ‘the situation that it is cold’. Some speakers reject 
(c) or (e), or both. This may be due to the adverbial phrase in the last predicate. 
Length is not at issue, and speakers do play with recursion, e.g. léng de duo de 
dud de dud ‘much, much, much colder’. To negate the degree in (d), alternatives 
to (e) include Danmai bi zhér bá zhéme léng. ‘In comparison with here, Denmark is 
not that much colder’, and in separate clauses: Danmai bi zhér léng yi diár, danshi 


6.4 
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léng de bu duo. ‘Denmark is a little colder than here, but not much colder’. The 
use of the bi construction in a complex sentence is shown in 11.66. 

The bi construction is by far the most frequent use of bi ‘compare’ in spoken 
Mandarin. Apart from this coverbial use, verbal applications of bi are limited, 
although it does appear in resultative compounds, and with reduplication: bi 
zu ‘regard as’; bi de shang ‘be a match for’; bí yi bi ‘compare them for a second’. 
Common verbs for ‘compare’ in spoken usage are bijido and bíjido (Chapter 11). 


Adverbs, free adverbs and conjunctions 


An ADVERB (Mandarin: fücí El #4) is an expression which precedes and modifies 
a verb, an adjective or another adverb. Examples include bu ‘not’ in bu Idi 
‘doesn’t come’, bu chang ‘not long’, bu dou chang ‘not all long’. 

The Mandarin adverb not only precedes and modifies the following express- 
ion; it also depends on the presence of that expression. In other words, the ad- 
verb cannot stand alone, but needs to be accompanied by whatever it modifies. 


Compare e.g.: 
6.19 English Mandarin 
I am buying a new one too. Wo yé mdi xin de. 
1.8G also buy new SUB 
She's buying a new one, and so am I. Ta mdi xin de, wó yé măi 


3 buy new SUB LSG also buy 


In English, after a first clause She's buying a new one..., the clause following can 
express the meaning 'also, too, as well' using a second predicate, e.g. with the 
verb be: ...and I am too. or ...and so am I. Alternatively, English adverbs such as too 
can appear without a following verb: ...and me too. In Mandarin, however, de- 
spite the predicate in the first clause Tā mdi xin de..., ‘She is buying a new one..’, 
using the adverb yé 'also' in the following clause calls for a second predicate, 
e.g. with the verb mdi repeated, as shown above; or with the verb shi ‘be’: Ta mdi 
xin de, wó yé shi. ‘She is buying a new one, and so am I’. To the extent that they 
cannot stand alone, Mandarin adverbs exert a pull on the following, modified 
expression. As a result, new compounds emerge, especially with shi 'be' and yóu 
‘be there’ (§ 10.3). 

Within the sentence, adverbs can occur in different positions, and in this re- 
spect some adverbs are more flexible than others. In the previous definition, 
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Table 6.2 Adverbs, free adverbs and conjunctions 


Subject Predicate Meaning 
Zhe shi yí ge  mingzi. ‘This is a name: 
this be a item name 
Regular adverb: 
bu ‘not’ 
Zhé bá — shi yf ge míngzi. "This is not a name: 
Free adverb: 
dagai ‘probably’ 
Zhe dagai shi yi ge mingzi. ‘This probably is a name’ 
Dàgài —zhé shi yí ge míngzi. 'Probably this is a name: 
Conjunction: 
suóyi 'therefore' 
Suóyi — zhé shi yí ge míngzi. "Therefore this is a name? 


Table 6.3 Clauses joined by adverbs, free adverbs and conjunctions 


First clause Second clause Meaning 
Free adverb Regular adverb Conjunction Regular adverb 


budan érqié ‘not only..., but also... 
büguán dou/yé ‘no matter..., still... 
chile dou/yé ‘apart from..., also... 
dou/yé hékuàng 'even..., not to mention...’ 
jirdn ~ jírán suóyi 'since..., hence.." 
suirán ~ sufrán dàn shi / késhi ‘although..., yet.." 
wülün dou/yé ‘regardless of..., still.’ 
yé yé ‘both... and..' 
yí^ yl jiu ‘as soon as..., then... 
you you "both... and...’ 
yinwei ~ yinwéi ~ sudyi ~ sudyt "because..., therefore...’ 
yinwéi 


adverbs precede only verbs, adjectives and other adverbs. These adverbs will be 
called REGULAR ADVERBS; examples are bu ‘not’, yé ‘also’ and hén ‘very’. FREE 
ADVERBS (also called MOVABLE ADVERBS) may occupy the same positions, but 
can also come at the beginning of a clause or sentence, which they then modify 
as a whole. Examples are dagai ‘perhaps, probably’, suirán ~ suirdn ‘although’, 
yigong ‘altogether, in all’. Virtually all time expressions are free adverbs, e.g. 
xiànzài ‘now’, sandidn ban ‘half past three’, jintian ‘today’, shtyue ‘October’, zuijin 
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‘recently’. A third category is that of CONJUNCTIONS, which occur exclusively at 
the beginning of a clause or sentence, e.g. érqié ‘moreover’, késhi ‘but’ and sudyi 
~ suóyi ‘therefore’. These three expression types are compared in Table 6.2. 

Adverbs, free adverbs and conjunctions often occur in pairs linking two 
clauses in causal, contrastive and other relationships: ‘because..., therefore...; 
'although..., still..’; ‘not just..., but also..", et cetera. Some examples are shown 
in Table 6.3. As suggested in the table, the first element of such pairs is rarely a 
conjunction, and the second element is rarely a free adverb. 

Adverbs, free adverbs and conjunctions are not the only types of expressions 
used to join clauses. To express consecutive events, for instance, the perfective 
particle le (8 8.1.1) can be used in the first clause, followed by adverbs such as 
jit ‘then, thereupon’ and jiézhe ‘next’ in the second clause. 

Many adjectives, such as kudi ‘fast’, hdo ‘good’ and góu ‘enough’ can be con- 
structed adverbially: kuài po! ‘run away quickly!’, háo duo ‘a good many’, gòu 
pang ‘fat enough, really fat’. The resulting adverbs behave as regular (i.e. not 
free) adverbs. As illustrated in 6.20, the transition from adjectival to adverbial 
usage involves different degrees of semantic shifts. 


6.20 Form Meaning as adjective Meaning as adverb 
bái ‘white’ ‘in vain, for nothing’ 
da ‘big’ ‘greatly’ 
gou ‘enough’ ‘hugely, really’ 
hdo ‘good’ ‘very, greatly’ 
láo ‘old’ ‘all the time, constantly’ 


Such shifts are complete once the adjectival meaning and usage fall into disuse. Thus the 
modern adverb hén ‘very’ developed from an earlier adjectival ‘fierce, cruel’. Adjectival usage 
of hén is now marginal in spoken usage; it is used e.g. to refer to an overly stern attitude to- 
wards small children: Ni mama kénéng tài hén le diár. ‘Your mum may have been a little too 
strict’. In modern written usage, the adverb is spelled as 4% and the adjective as 4 (Li 
1987). Note that modern English very is strictly adverbial, but likewise goes back to adjectival 
meanings, deriving from Latin verus 'true'. Meanings such as 'good' and 'very' tend to change 
rapidly in all languages, making them useful sociolinguistic indicators, e.g. between genera- 
tions of speakers. English words for 'good' include good, bad(!), great, okay, fine, cool, all right, 
awesome, hunky dory and countless others; words for ‘very’ include very, rather, quite, awfully, 
bleeding, bloody, damn and real. In Mandarin, the development from adjectival hén 'fierce, 
cruel’ to adverbial ‘very’ appears to be paralleled by -kù- ‘cruel, oppressive’ (kùqióng ‘pover- 
ty-stricken’) and kù ‘cool, great’; but the latter is an adjective, and was popularized primarily 
as a phonetic loan from English cool. 
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Da chi means ‘eat a lot’; compare dà he ‘drink a lot’, but also man páo ‘run slowly’ 
> (a) ‘Don’t run!’, (b) ‘to jog, to run as a fitness exercise’. This close relationship 
to the verb is the adverbial equivalent to close junction (§ 3.3). Man zou literally 
means ‘Walk away slowly!’. It is widely used in saying goodbye to guests, as if 
encouraging them to take their time leaving. In expressions such as zou de man 
‘they walk slowly’, man is not an adverbial, but a predicate (literally ‘the walk- 
ing-thing is slow’, § 6.5). 

A small number of adverbs and conjunctions occur in final position, i.e. fol- 
lowing a phrase or clause. An adverbial example is jíle ‘extremely’ as in gui jíle 
‘awfully expensive’, háo jile ‘extremely good’; conjunctions include yiwai ‘except 
for’ and zhiwai ‘apart from’ (see Chapter 11). Reduplicated expressions with in- 
tensifying meanings likewise occur in final position, with adjectives: hui méng- 
meng ‘grey in a blurred way’, luàn hühu ‘chaotic in a messed-up way’ (8 10.5.2). 

Apart from conjunctions linking clauses, Mandarin has a number of con- 
junctions linking phrases, e.g. hé *with, and', hàn *with, and' and gen 'follow' » 
‘with, and’. 


Ta hé wo shi ldo péngyou. ‘He and I are old friends’ 

Bu xihuan xié zi hé kan shi. ‘He did not like writing and reading’ 
Huanyíng láoshi hàn xuéshéng! ‘Teachers and students: Welcome!’ 
Bi gen zhi dou yao. ‘I need both pen and paper’ 


Hé and han are synonyms, but han is restricted to Taiwan Mandarin. Both forms are written 
in the character script as f? (Chao 1968: 755-756). Gén is not only used as a conjunction, but 
has a variety of coverbial functions as well (§ 5.4). 


The use of conjunctions between clauses is possible, but not always necessary 
in Mandarin. Both in Mandarin and in English, prosody has a role to play in the 
connection between clauses, but the matter is presented here from the view- 
point of conjunctions in either language. In translating the sequence of two 
clauses Ni qu, wó bu qu. into English, conjunctions such as and and but are often 
used, e.g. ‘You are going there, and I am not’, or ‘You are going there, but I am 
not. Different interpretations of the Mandarin sentence may require different 
conjunctions in English translation, depending on context. And although Eng- 
lish can link clauses without conjunctions, e.g. in set phrases (You name it, 
they've got it.; Finders, keepers.), this phenomenon is more common in spoken 
Mandarin. Examples: 


6.5 
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Ni qu, wò bú qu. ‘You are going there, and I am not’; ‘You are going there, 
but I am not’; 

Zuijin ji nián găo lühuà, ‘In recent years they have been carrying out afforestation, 

zhong shu. by planting trees.’; ‘In recent years they have carrying out 


afforestation, planting trees for instance’ 


Néi shthou dangrán hén xio, ‘ʻI was quite young at the time of course, as I had just started 
gang shang zhongxué. secondary school’; ‘I was quite young at the time of course, 
when I had just started secondary school’ 


Also compare example 7.19, where the speaker imagines himself in the role of 
an employer recruiting university graduates. In the first clause, wó xüyào sheme 
rén ‘I need a certain person’ is linked to the next clause wò dao zhéi ge xuéxido lái 
kan ‘I come over to this school and look around’, without an intervening con- 
junction. In this context, the first sentence can be interpreted in a conditional 
sense: ‘If you need someone, then... 


The adverbial predicate 


Adjectives, such as hdo ‘good’ and pang ‘fat’ refer to a single party. In using hdo, 
a good thing or a good person may be under discussion; and in using pang, we 
can be talking about no more than one fat individual. In this respect, adjectives 
differ from transitive verbs (§ 5.2.2), which refer to situations with two or more 
simultaneous participants. In using zhidao ‘know’, the verbal event is shared by 
someone who knows and something that is known; and shud ‘say’ may refer to 
someone speaking as well as to something being said. 


These participants correspond to the valences of verbal meanings (§ 5.2). 


In combination with the particle de, both adjectives and transitive verbs yield 
nominal expressions: 


6.21 hao de 
good SUB 
‘a good one’ 


6.22 shuo de 
say SUB 


‘the one speaking’ 
or: ‘what is being said’ 
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In these instances the same difference emerges: hdo de ‘a good one’ refers to a 
single party, but shud de can refer to different participants in the verbal event. 


The subject reading shud de ‘the one speaking’ in 6.22 requires specific contexts, e.g. a direct 
contrast: shud de bi ting de duo ‘there were more of us speaking than listening’. In combi- 
nation with an object, the subject reading is unmistakable, as in shud hud de ‘those who said 
something’ and shuo güshi de ‘storyteller’; compare 8 3.7. 


As a third option, the particle de can refer to the predicative event itself: háo de 
‘the situation that something is good’; shud de ‘the situation that someone says 
something’. This SITUATIONAL function of de is extremely frequent. 

As we will see below, situational de can be used in its literal nominal sense, 
serving as the topic of a sentence. But, paradoxically perhaps, one of its regular 
spoken applications is as a predicate. Returning to the previous examples, háo 
de 'the situation that something is good' can be used predicatively to mean, 
literally, ‘it’s a matter of something being good’, i.e. ‘the fact is that it’s okay’. In 
practical terms, as a sentence, Hdo de! can be translated as ‘Okay!’. And along 
the same lines, the noun phrase shuo de 'the situation that someone says some- 
thing' is used predicatively to mean 'the fact is that someone is saying some- 
thing’, or ‘they said it’. Note that the transition from a nominal reading (‘the 
situation that something is good; ...that someone says something’) to a predica- 
tive one (‘it’s okay’; ‘they said it’) mirrors the way nominal expressions such as 
san máo ‘thirty cents’ and Béijing rén ‘citizen of Beijing’ can be made to function 
as predicates (§ 5.1). 

Examples of this predicative use in longer sentences are Zhéi hua shéi shud de? 
‘Who said so?', with shéi shud de ‘who said it’ following the topic zhéi hud ‘this 
talk’; and Cáizhéng zéme gáo de? ‘What on earth has happened to the finances?', 
with predicative zéme gáo de ‘how was it managed’ and cdizhéng ‘finances’ as a 
topic. 

Exceptionally, the situational reading for de is the only one available in the 
case of shi ~ shi ‘be’. Although shi de is an extremely frequent expression, it is 
not used for either ‘that which is’ or ‘that which it is’, or even ‘the way it is’ - 
but only in the situational sense of ‘the fact is that it is so’ > ‘it is so’, ‘exactly!’, 
‘sure!’, expressing agreement; compare e.g. C'est ca! in French. 

Now compare the following meanings for the expression Shuo de qingchu: 


6.22 Shuo de  qingchu. 
say SUB distinct 
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(a) ‘The one who is speaking is clear’ 
(b) ‘What they said is clear’ 

(c) ‘They speak clearly’ 

(d) ‘In speaking they made it clear! 
(e) ‘They can say it clearly’ 


Readings (d) and (e) will be discussed below. In (a), (b) and (c), shuo de is the 
subject of the sentence, and qingchu 'clear' functions as predicate. These three 
readings reflect three different participants in the verbal event: (a) the speaker; 
(b) what is said; and (c) the fact that speaking takes place. When compared with 
(a) and (b), the situational reading (c) can be regarded as an abstraction, be- 
cause the 'participant' in question does not actually participate in the verbal 
event, but rather represents the occurrence of the verbal event itself. 


In the character script, over the past few decades, the particle de has consistently been writ- 
ten as HY in readings (a) and (b), and as && in readings (c), (d) and (e). As a consequence, lin- 
guistic accounts in Chinese tend to highlight some differences between variants which re- 
main closely related in spoken usage. 


It is tempting to look for parallels to situational de in the use of the -ing suffix of 
English running. For example, idiomatic usages such as Yong páo de! for ‘On the 
double!’, ‘Scram!’ may be explained as more literally a command for the hearer 
to yong ‘use’ pdo de ‘running’. But situational de cannot be equated with the ab- 
solutive types of meaning found among English derived nouns in -ing and infi- 
nitives with to. Consider the Oscar Wilde quotation To love oneself is the beginning 
of a lifelong romance (1983: 206), which may be rendered as Ai ziji shi zhongshen 
langman de kaishi, with both di zijf ‘love oneself’ and kaishi ‘begin’ appearing 
without de or any other particle. By themselves, these verbs can denote the fact 
of loving oneself, and the fact of beginning, without situational implications of 
these verbal events taking place. Removing the particle de from example 6.23 
has a similar effect on shud ‘say’: 


6.24  Shuo qingchu. 
say distinct 
‘To say it would be clearer’ 


Note that the comparative in clearer is no more than one possible interpretation 
of a predicative adjective (8 6.2). Sentence 6.24 can also be interpreted as an 
urgent appeal: Shuo qingchu! ‘State it clearly!’, or ‘Say it more clearly’. 
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For situational readings such as 6.23 (c) Shuo de qingchu. ‘They speak clearly’, 
a remarkable variety of grammatical descriptions exist. For instance, the con- 
struction is often regarded as a verb followed by de, followed in turn by an ad- 
verb qingchu expressing manner (e.g. DeFrancis 1976: 128, 136). The analysis ap- 
pears to be inspired by translations into English (speak clearly) and other lan- 
guages. While modifying expressions in second position do occur in Mandarin 
(§ 6.4), these never involve de, which is preceded, not followed, by modifiers. 

Various accounts regard the second element, in this case qingchu ‘clear’, as a 
complement (Elementary 1971: 199; Lin 2001: 118, 146). This means that the first 
element, shud ‘say’ is considered the predicate of the sentence: ‘they speak 
clearly’. As in the previous description, this will link the first element to the 
narrated time, i.e. the time about which the statement is made (§ 8.1.1). This 
analysis aptly reflects the situational function of de, indicating that an event of 
speaking takes place. However, there is no need for the phrase shud de to be re- 
stricted to narrated time (Table 6.4). 

Many descriptions emphasize the dual nature of this sentence pattern. On 
the one hand, it seems to be adverbial in nature (Shué de qingchu. ‘They speak 
clearly’: the ‘speaking’ is being characterized as something ‘clear’); while on the 
other hand, it shows every sign of being a topic-comment construction (as 
regards shud de ‘the fact that someone is saying something’, things are qingchu 
‘clear’). 


The name ADVERBIAL PREDICATE for this construction is a terminological compromise 
(Mullie 1932-1937: I, 302); as is Chao's (1968: 355-356 n. 55) term PREDICATIVE COMPLE- 
MENT, which approaches the dilemma from the opposite direction. My analysis ties in with 
the insightful descriptions by Chao (pp. 355-358) and Li & Thompson (1981: 623-630), while 
accounting for the systematic relations between readings (a) through (e) on the basis of Wie- 
denhof (1998). 

In reading (c) Shuo de qingchu. ‘They speak clearly’, the full syntactic potential of verbal 
meanings may be observed. As noted in § 3.8, a Mandarin noun must refer to two entities 
whenever it is constructed with a following de; in contrast, a Mandarin verb allows the possi- 
bility of referring to a single entity. A second entity can be present optionally and simulta- 
neously in the form of the situational abstraction of the verbal event, i.e. the fact that this 
event is taking place in time (Wiedenhof 1995: 34-61). 


This dual nature is due to the fact that, in contrast to (a) and (b), the situational 
interpretation of shud de involves its own temporal point of reference, which is 
quite independent from, but interacts with, the predicative use of qingchu 
‘clear’ > ‘be clear’. 
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To complicate matters further, example 6.23 represents not one, but three 
situational readings for shud de. We will first compare (c) ‘They speak clearly: 
with (d) ‘In speaking they made it clear’. Li & Thompson (1981) illustrate this 
difference with the following pair; the labels (c) and (d) have been added for 
easy comparison with example 6.23. 


6.25 Women chi de hén kaixin. (Li & Thompson 1981: 627; original trans- 
LCLV eat SUB very happy lations, my transcription and glosses) 
(c) ‘We ate very happily’ 
(d) *We ate to the point of being very happy: 


These two readings are due to different arrangements of chi ‘eat’ and kdixin ‘be 
happy' with respect to narrated time (Table 6.4). In both cases, being happy 
takes place in the narrated time. But the readings differ with respect to the 
time of eating, which coincides with narrated time in (c), but not in (d). 


Table 6.4 Temporal constellations for Wómen chi de hén kaixin. and 


Shuo de qingchu. 
Example Meaning Predicative expression Narrated Other time 
time Real Imaginary 
6.25 (c) ‘We ate very happily’ chide ‘someone eating something’ Y 
kaixin 'happy' d 
6.25 (d) ‘We ate to the point of chide ‘someone eating something’ " 
being very happy: kaixin 'happy' A 
6.23 (c) ‘They speak clearly? ^ shud de ‘someone saying something’ 
qingchu ‘clear’ á 
6.23 (d) ‘In speaking they shud de ‘someone saying something’ á 
made it clear’ qīngchu ‘clear’ A 
6.23 (e) ‘They can say it shud de ‘someone saying something’ T 
clearly: qingchu ‘clear’ i 


What reading (c) communicates is that wómen *we' are both eating and happy 
in narrated time, and in addition, that this happiness is determined by the 
eating event. In other words, the narrated time is when we are not merely 
happy and eating, but happy given the eating event. Note that this meaning of 
de constitutes a good match for the subordinative functions of the particle 
(Chapter 3). 
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In reading (d) Women chi de hén kaixin. ‘We ate to the point of being very hap- 
py-, the eating event is once more the determining factor for the event of hap- 
piness. However, in this case the two meanings of chi ‘eat’ and kdixin ‘happy’ are 
set apart in terms of time, for the time of eating precedes the time of being 
happy, and the latter coincides with the narrated time. Again, note the parallel 
with the subordinate functions of de, which may be either coreferential (3.16 
bái de miànbão ‘white bread’) or involve different referents (3.1 baba de mama 
‘father’s mother’); likewise in situational use, chi de hén kaixin may either refer 
to the same time twice (reading c) or to different times (reading d). If the nar- 
rated time is set in the past, we were happy (in the past) after we had been eat- 
ing (before that); this would be one way of interpreting Li & Thompson’s trans- 
lation. And if the narrated time happens to be set in the present, the English 
translation might read ‘We have eaten to the point of being very happy". 

Reading (d) is also close to a third, highly frequent variant. Here the eating 
event is not situated in the time preceding the happiness event, but in imagin- 
ary time. As before, the event of being happy takes place in narrated time. This 
reading would be awkward for example 6.25, due to the presence of hén ‘very’; 
but it is illustrated in 6.23 (e) Shud de qingchu. ‘They can say it clearly’. To set 
this construction apart from the first four readings in 6.23, it is often called the 
potential form of the resultative verb (8 10.4). The potential meaning (‘can, be 
able’) is due to the fact that the determining factor for the event of qingchu 'be- 
ing clear’, namely shuo ‘speaking’, is itself presented as an imaginary event. It is, 
in other words, the hypothetical case of ‘speaking’ which determines that 
something is ‘clear’: ‘If they were to speak, it is clear’ > ‘They can say it clearly’. 

Readings (d) and (e) both involve two times with separate events. But even 
for a single event, the particle de can be used situationally to add a second tem- 
poral dimension: Ta shuo de shéme? ‘What did he say?’; see § 8.1.5 for details. As 
before, there is a close parallel with the subordinative use of de involving two 
different referents, which was treated as nominalization (3.25 Zhongguo de ‘the 
one from China’). In this connection, also compare example 10.8: ...hdo jiahuó, ní 
mái de, nar chuan de lido a? ...good heavens, if you were to buy it, how would you 
be able to wear it?', where the phrase with mdi de serves as a conditional clause. 
The links between nominalization, situational and conditional meanings are 
quite common across languages; compare e.g. the use of the English -ing suffix 
in God willing, meaning ‘if God wants it so’ and weather permitting, meaning ‘if 
the weather permits it'. For Mandarin ní mái de, the conditional meaning ('given 
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that you buy it’) occupies an intermediate position between its situational use 
(‘the situation of your buying it’) and the potential reading (‘the possibility of 
your buying it’). 


Potential readings for verbs with de, but without a second verb, were still common in the 20™ 
century. Chao’s description (1968: 454-457) notes both active and passive interpretations (chi 
de ‘can eat’ ~ ‘eatable, taste good’), but also points out limited productivity and cases of lexi- 
calization. The use of de as a suffix for potential meanings has since become obsolete. Apart 
from lexical cases such as rénde (‘be able to recognize’ >) ‘be acquainted with’ and shéngde 
(‘be able to cut back on’ >) ‘so as to avoid’, potential meanings for de are now very much 
limited to its use as an infix (§ 10.4). 


7.1 


7.1.1 


Negations and questions 


Negations 


Speakers can refer to a state of affairs by mentioning that another state of 
affairs is absent. This is called NEGATION. 


Evoking the notion of the other state of affairs is the hallmark of negation. In English, a ne- 
gation such as It isn’t black., while establishing that something is not black, still evokes the 
notion of ‘black’. Negation in natural language departs from the principle of classical logic 
that a proposition equals the negation of its opposite. For instance, when a speaker of Eng- 
lish calls something not unreasonable, this does not mean it is ‘reasonable’ (for which English 
uses the expression reasonable), but that it is ‘quite reasonable’ or ‘fairly reasonable’. 


bù ‘not’ 


Bu ‘not’ is the most common way of expressing negation in Mandarin. The 
forms bu ~ bú ~ bu ‘not’ occur in tone sandhi patterns resembling those for yi ~ 
yt ~ yi ^ yi ‘one’: see Table 2.9. The usual spoken form is bu, but the citation form 
is bu. 

Adjectives, adverbs and verbs can all be negated by using bu adverbially: 


bu dui ‘not right’ 

bu gdoxing ‘not happy’ 

Bu dou lái. ‘Not all of them are coming: 

Dou bù lái. ‘None of them are coming: 

bu tài duo de qián ‘not a great deal of money’ 

Qián bu tài duo. ‘There is not a great deal of money: 
Wò bú gàosu ni. ‘I won't tell you’ 

Zhéi bá shi wó ma. ‘This is not my mother: 


The verb you ‘be there’ is exceptional in being negated by means of méi ‘not to 
be there": 


Méi yóu shan. "There are no mountains: 
Méi you yisi. ‘It is uninteresting’ 

Shéme yong yé méi you. ‘It is utterly useless: 
Wò méi you gaosu ta. ‘I haven't told her’ 


7.1.2 
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Negation with méi will be treated separately in § 7.1.3. 
Bu ‘not’ can also be used independently, i.e. without modifying another ex- 
pression. This usage can be translated as ‘no’. 


71 A Shi si dian ba? 
be four dot SUG 
‘It was at four o’clock, right?’ 


B: Bu, bu, bu, liáng dian duo, kénéng. 
not not not pair dot much possible 
‘No, no, no, after two o'clock, I guess: 


bu ‘not to be’ 


Apart from the adverb bu ‘not’, spoken Mandarin also has a verb bá ‘not to be, it 
is not the case, it isn't that’: Zhéi bú wò ma. ‘This isn’t my mother’, Wò bu shud lán 
de. ‘I don't mean the blue one: (literally: ‘It isn’t that I talk about the blue one.). 


This expression derives from the collocation of bu ‘not’ and shi ‘be’: bu + shi > bá shi > bá shi > 
bur > bú ‘not to be’ (compare 8 2.2.4). With the exception of *bu shi, all stages coexist syn- 
chronically. In the form of bu ‘not to be’, only the second tone remains as a reflex of the verb 
shi ~ shi ‘be’. But even this second tone can be neutralized: bu also occurs to mean ‘not to be’. 
Except for its informal style, bú ‘not to be’ is the modern equivalent of Classical Chinese 3E 
fei, both as a copula ‘not to be’ and as an auxiliary ‘it is not the case that’. More examples are 
given in Wiedenhof (1995: 62-73). A comparable development is found in the modern fusion 
of the number yi ‘one’ and the classifier ge ~ gè ‘item, specimen’ > yi; see 8 9.1.3 for details. 


The following pairs illustrate the difference between bù ‘not’ and bú ‘not to be’: 


Bu gào. ‘It is not tall; Bu gào. ‘It’s not that it's tall’ 
Bu hén yuán. ‘It is not very far! Bu hen yuán. (< bú hén yuán < bú + hén + yudn) ‘It’s 
not that it’s very far’ 


Bu gàosu ni. ‘Iam not telling you’ Bú gàosu ni. ‘It’s not that I am telling you. 


In the last example, the contrast in form is neutralized, since the adverb bu 
‘not’ also takes the form bú before the fourth tone of gaosu ‘tell’ (Table 2.9). Still, 
the semantic contrast remains. The following example shows the use of bú gào- 
su ni in the sense of ‘it’s not that I am telling you’: 
7.2 A: Ni kéyi géi wó zhér dá diànhuà, èr san liù jit. 

2.SG may give 1.SG here hit telephone two three six nine 


"You can call me here, two-three-six-nine’ 
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B: Shi ma, èr san--? 
be Q two three 
‘Really? Two-three--’ 


A: Wo bú gaosu ni le ma? 
1.SG not.be tell 2.5G PF Q 
"Didn't I tell you?’ 


B: NÍ méi  gàosu wð guo! 
2.SG not.EX tell 1.SG EXP 
‘You didn’t tell me!’ 


If this bu had been the variant of bu ‘not’ used before a fourth tone, W6 bu gaosu 
ni le ma? would have meant ‘Am I no longer telling you?’. But the question asked 
in this context is whether something bú ‘is not the case’, so that Wò bu gàosu ni 
le ma? means ‘Is it not the case that I have told you?’ > 'Didn't I tell you?’. 

Unlike bu ‘not’, bú ‘not to be’ can be used to negate the verb you ‘be there’ 
(compare § 7.1.3). Bu you means ‘it is not the case that there is’, ‘it is not the 
case that... has’. In the next example, speaker A is considering the possibility of 
learning some Dutch during his temporary residence in Holland. In her reply, 
speaker B is borrowing the Dutch word talenlab for ‘language lab’. 


v 


73 A: Birt shuo dud duo  sháo shao dá ge  jichu ba, ni 
forexample say much much few few hit item foundation SUG 2.5G 
jirán lai le yi ge háo tiáojiàn. 
given.that come PF a item good condition 


'Say, if I more or less did some groundwork, now that a nice opportunity pre- 
sents itself? 


B: Nà zh- eh, heh, nà kéyi a, ni-- tamen zhér bu you nèi 
that HES eh hey that may EC 2.5G 2.CLV here not.be be.there that 


talenlab ma, ni jiù zài  zhér xué bu jit xing ma? 


language.lab Q 2.SG just be.at here learn not just proceed Q 


‘Yes-- eh, hey, well that’s possible, you-- didn’t they have this language lab here, 
wouldn't it do if you just learned it here?’ 


Here the question particle ma looks for confirmation: tamen zhér bu yóu néi ta- 
lenlab ma? means ‘isn’t it the case that there was this language lab here?’ > 
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‘didn’t they have this language lab here?’; compare § 7.2.1 for this rhetorical 
use of ma. 

The expression bá ‘not to be’ is rarely used in written Mandarin, contribut- 
ing to its general absence in Chinese dictionaries. The written example below is 
from the author Wang Shud £ #4, whose stories are famed for their faithful re- 
presentation of spoken Mandarin. Bu ‘not to be’ is here represented by the cha- 
racter 4, which is usually reserved for writing bu ‘not’. 


74 L] RH Am A zs P8 ^ BEL, 47S 


wó zhi zhidao fan shi dou yóu ge  liér, dá ge 


1.SG only know whichever event all be.there item principle hit item 


x 


WES F d A A So N + FA 7 
pēnti bú yé yóu rén xié ji shí wàn zi 


sneeze not.be also be.there person write how.many ten ten.thousand character 


HO EX, f T Ec. (Wáng 1990: 9; original character text 
de lùnwén, dé le bóshi. pronounced by native speaker, my 
SUB dissertation obtain PF Ph.D. transcription, glosses and translation) 


‘all I know is everything has something to it. Didn't someone write a dissertation 
several hundreds of thousands of characters long about a sneeze, getting them a 
Ph.D.?’ 


By analogy with the Chinese character f£ for béng ‘no need to’ (from bú yong 7f /f| ‘need 
not’), the expression bú ‘not to be’ (from bá shi ^f Æ ‘not to be’) could be written as £f in 
the character script. 


méi ‘not to be there’ 


As a simple (i.e. non-compound) verb, yóu is exceptional because it cannot be 
negated by bu ‘not’ (§ 5.13). It is commonly negated by méi ‘not to be there, 
there isn’t, there is no’: 
75 Wọ jué ní  jiáng hua méi yču Tianjin ^ kóuyin. 

SG feel 2.5G talk words not.EX be.there PNTianjin accent 

‘I don't think you have a Tianjin accent when you talk? 


7.6 Ha, méi Jyóu rén chuan néiyàng de yifu. 
hey notEX be.there person wear like.that SUB go 
‘My, nobody wears clothes like that’ 
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The first example can be rendered more literally as ‘I think that in your talking, 
there is no Tianjin accent’, the second example as ‘My, there are no people 
wearing such clothes’. 

Without you ‘be there’, méi frequently occurs as a verb by itself, meaning ‘not 
to be there’: 


Ní jiáng hua méi Tianjin kóuyin. ‘You don't have a Tianjin accent when you talk’ 
Méi rén chudn néiyàng de yifu. ‘Nobody wears clothes like that. 


According to Norman (1988: 126), an older form ma led to modern méi “due to contamination 
with the initial of you” which regularly follows it. This probably occurred after the 13'^ cen- 
tury. In modern usage, even in the absence of you ‘be there’, the -i in méi ‘not to be there’ re- 
mains as a reflex of you. The existential component of the meaning has been abbreviated as 
EX in the glosses: méi ‘not.EX’. 


Méi ‘not to be there’ is exchangeable with méi yóu ‘not to be there’ in most 
cases, the longer form being slightly more careful stylistically. The short form 
méi is often avoided before a pause, i.e. at the end of a clause or sentence. Thus 
one might hear Tianjin kóuyin méi you. ‘A Tianjin accent, that you don't have’ but 
"Tianjin kóuyin méi. is quite exceptional. Méi requires a following expression, 
however minimal: Tianjin kóuyin méi ne. ‘A Tianjin accent, you don't have that 
either’, 


Mei ~ méi does occur as an interrogative sentence tag in Taiwan Mandarin: Chi bdo le mei? ‘Did 
you eat well?’ > ‘How are you doing?', Dàxuésheng Le Mei? ‘Are You A University Student Now?’ 
(name of a television quiz show). Details about the spread and distribution of this sentence- 
final mei ~ méi in (Southern?) Mandarin are unknown. For this type of formation, compare 
the colloquial interrogative tag bu (< bù ‘not’, 88 7.2.2, 8.2.1). The prosodic details and the 
modal meanings associated with these tags require further investigation. 


Both méi and méi you occur as negative PERFECTIVE AUXILIARY VERBS, indi- 
cating that an action has not been brought to completion. This type of negation 
differs from negation by means of bu ‘not’, as illustrated in the following ex- 
ample. At the end of a recording session, speaker A is telling speaker B that he 
did not touch his cup of tea, and speaker B explains that he had no intention of 
drinking it. He shui literally means ‘drink water’, but it is commonly used for 
‘drink something, have a drink’. 
7.7 A: Ni yé méi hē shuí a. 

2.5G also not.EX drink water EC 

"You didn't even drink anything; 
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B: | Wó bu he shui 
1.8G not drink water 
‘Tm not drinking anything’ 


Resultative verb compounds (§ 10.4) are likewise negated with méi (yóu) to indi- 
cate that the result has not been brought to completion. 
In the following example, perfective méi occurs in combination with de used 
in its aspectual sense (8 8.1.5): 
7.8 Jiù shi qu de  Shànghái, méi qu Béijng, ^ «oh». 
just be go SUB PNShanghai not.EX go PNBeijing oh 
‘I have only been to Shanghai, I haven't been to Beijing, «oh». 


In the last two examples, as before, méi and méi yóu can be used interchange- 
ably: 
Ní yé méi you he shui. ‘You didn't even drink anything’ 
Méi you qu Béijing. ‘I didn’t go to Beijing’ 
In 7.8, the first clause is affirmative, Jià shi qu de Shanghdi.. ‘I only went to 
Shanghai..’ and the second clause is negative: ...méi qu Béijing. ‘...I didn’t go to 
Beijing’ The negative perfective auxiliary méi (yóu) has no affirmative counter- 
part you in Beijing Mandarin. But you ‘be there’ does occur as an affirmative 
perfective auxiliary in Taiwan Mandarin, as in the following example (with tone 
sandhi: *dou you xié > dou you xié > dou you xié): 
7.9 Ah, wó d- pà yflou, suóyi wo méi xiang wó xiang dongxi wó 
ah 1.SG HES fear omit therefore 1.5G each term 1.SG think thing  1.5G 
dou you xié — «hel». 
all be.there write wow 


‘Ah, I w-- was afraid I would skip something, so any items I thought of, I wrote them 
all down «wow!» 


The next example is also from Taiwan Mandarin. Here the sense of completion 
expressed by yóu is combined with the experiential aspect denoted by guo: 
7.10 Na, nï xiantou you wen guo wo j- eh, jié hin de 

that 2.5G ahead  be.there ask EXP LG HES eh join marriage SUB 

qingxing «dui dui dui dui». 


circumstances correct correct correct correct 
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‘Well, just before you were asking how things were when I got m-- eh, married <right, 
yes indeed»: 


In Beijing Mandarin, the completion of an action can be expressed affirmatively 
by means of the perfective particle le (§ 8.1.1). 
The use of the interrogative form yóu méi you as a perfective auxiliary occurs 
both in Beijing and in Taiwan: 

Ni yóu méi you kan? ‘Did you see it?’ 

You méi you qu Béijing? ‘Has he been to Beijing?’ 

Wó you méi you xié? ‘Did I write it down?’ 

Ní yóu méi you wen guo wo? ‘Were you asking me this before?’ 
As auxiliary verbs, méi ~ méi you and (in Taiwan) you usually have perfective 
meaning, as illustrated above. But auxiliary usage also occurs with a different 
meaning, especially in Taiwan. This meaning is close to the existential reading 
of yéu ‘be there’ and méi yéu ‘not to be there’ as main verbs. Taken in its literal 
topic-comment sense, a sentence such as Ni méi hé shui. can be rendered as ‘As 
regards you, there is no water drinking’. In the common perfective reading, 
this means: ‘You didn’t drink anything’. But with méi as an EXISTENTIAL AUXI- 
LIARY, the same sentence will mean: ‘You are not drinking anything’. 

These two meanings can be hard to distinguish because in many contexts, 
both are applicable. Thus in example 7.9, dou you xié can be taken in a perfective 
sense as ‘I have written it all down’, but also in the existential reading of ‘I have 
all of it written down, I have it all in writing’. The difference between these two 
readings is quite distinct in the following real-life example (Lloyd Haft, p.c. 
2001). A dinner party is seated at a restaurant window, watching the rain out- 
side. When they leave the restaurant, they discover that it has stopped raining. 
At this point someone comments: Oh, méi you xia yt! In this context, a perfective 
interpretation as ‘Oh, it has not been raining!’ is not in order, and an existential 
reading was clearly intended: ‘Oh, it is not raining!’ ~ ‘Oh, there is no rainl’. 


The syntactic difference between the existential and the perfective use of the auxiliaries you 
and méi (you) can be treated in straightforward aspectual terms (§ 8.1). For Yóu xià yù., the 
existential reading ‘There is the falling of rain? > ‘It is raining’ has event time (‘raining’) co- 
inciding with narrated time (the time talked about); but in perfective usage ‘It has been 
raining’, event time precedes narrated time. And similarly, existential Méi you xia yi. It is not 
raining’ indicates the absence of rain at narrated time, while the perfective counterpart ‘It 
has not been raining’ communicates the absence of rain before narrated time. 


7.2 
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When méi and méi you appear as auxiliaries together with yiqián ‘before’, zhiqián 

‘earlier’ and qián ‘before’, the resulting meaning is not negative but affirmative: 

7.11 Dangran ní  kéyi záo yi dian dào gongsi, hái méi you kaishi 
of.course 2.5G may early a bit attain company still not.EX be.there begin 
shang ban yiqidn «m, m, m» xian chi. 


up shift before mm mm mm first eat 


‘Of course you can go to the office a little bit ahead of time and eat it first, «mm, mm, 
mm> even before you start working’ 


In other words, the expression méi you kaishi shang ban yiqián does not mean 'be- 
fore you don’t start working’, but ‘before you start working’. This semantic shift 
is due to the idea that before something happens, it is not happening, i.e. ‘be- 
fore you start working, and are not working yet'. Similar constructions occur in 
different languages, e.g. in French: Ne parlez pas avant qu'il n'ait fini. 'Don't talk 
before he has finished’. 


Questions 


In Mandarin, questions can be formed by means of interrogative pronouns such 
as shéi ‘who’ and nár ‘where’ (8 4.4.2). This type of question requests content in- 
formation: 


Ta shi shéi? - Xido Liu de érzi. ‘Who is he? - Liü's son’ 
Qu nar? - Qu youju. "Where are we going? - To the post office’ 


Content questions can also be formed by offering two or more options to 
choose from. These options may or may not be joined by hdi shi ‘or’: 

Nan de ni de? ‘Is it a boy or a girl?” 

Qu yóujú hái shi yínháng? ‘Are we going to the post office or to the bank?’ 

Ni yào hei de, hui de hái shi bái de? ‘Do you want a black one, a gray one or a white one?’ 


A second type of question does not request content information, but asks for 
the confirmation or rejection of a statement. These YES-NO QUESTIONS (also 
called POLAR QUESTIONS) can be formed in three different ways in Mandarin: 


(a) The final particle ma may be added to a affirmative clause to turn it into a 
question: 


7.2.1 
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Tā shi Xido Liú de érzi ma? ‘Is he Lit’s son?’ 
Qu youju ma? ‘Are we going to the post office?’ 


(b) REDUPLICATION-TYPE QUESTIONS (also called X-NOT-X QUESTIONS or PO- 
SITIVE-NEGATIVE QUESTIONS) are formed by an affirmative expression fol- 
lowed by its negation: 


Tā shi bu shi Xio Liú de érzi? ‘Is he Lit’s son?’ 
Qù bu qu youjui? ‘Are we going to the post office?’ 


(c) Affirmative sentences can also be turned into questions by means of pro- 
sody alone: 
Ta shi Xido Liú de érzi? ‘He is Liü's son?’ 
Qu youjui? ‘We are going to the post office?’ 
Much like in English, interrogative prosody is characterized by the absence of 
the fall in intonation which characterizes affirmative sentences. This type of in- 
tonation has been illustrated in Figure 2.18; also compare 7.15 ..ní wang le? 
“you forgot that?’ and 8.9 ...rdnhou jià bu xué le? ‘...then you no longer study 
it?. 
In the following sections, (a) questions with ma and (b) reduplication-type 
questions will be discussed separately. 


The interrogative particle ma 


The particle ma always occurs before a pause: 


Tā shi Xido Liú de érzi ma? ‘Is he Liú’s son?’ 

Zuótian dá tong le ma? ‘Did you reach them by phone yesterday?’ 
Ni kéyi qù ma, Feiliibin? ‘Can you go there, to the Philippines?’ 

Ta you ma, yàoshi? ‘Has he got it, the key?’ 


If a question with ma is followed by another expression, it is usually a phrase 
which could have appeared earlier in the sentence. Semantically, it provides an 
additional consideration, as illustrated in the last two examples; also compare 
§ 3.4 on the falling intonation used in this afterthought construction. The patt- 
ern is quite rare in written Mandarin because in text editing, additional consi- 
derations can simply be inserted into a sentence. In spoken Mandarin, the 
afterthought construction is a regular pattern: 
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7.12 Ei, ni z- nóng wan le ma nèi ge? 
hey 2.5G HES fix finish PF Q that item 
‘Hey, did-- did you finish it, that thing?’ 


In Beijing, this pattern is very common and not limited to questions with ma. Semantically, 
the role of the final element as “additional consideration” now seems to be optional. The 
pattern may be used to confer a sense of cordiality, especially in addressing the second per- 
son: Zuó ma nimen? ‘Won't you guys sit down?’; Màn zou ba ni! ‘No need to hurry! (waiter to 
leaving customer; compare p. 192). The prosodic details deserve more scrutiny, since the 
characteristic fall in intonation is present, but pauses seem to be uncommon, as indicated 
here by the absence of a comma. Combined with the cordiality semantics, this renders the 
pattern distinct from the afterthought construction with an optional pause: Zuó ma, nimen? 
"Won't you sit down, you guys?’; Man zóu ba, ni! ‘No need to hurry, youl. 


Questions with ma express a certain degree of expectation that the answer will 
be negative. More neutral and objective questions are expressed by reduplicat- 
ion-type questions (§ 7.2.2). The following example illustrates this difference 
between a question formed with ma and a neutral interrogative formed by 
means of reduplication. Speaker B lives in the Dutch town of Leiden, but she 
prefers to live in the nearby city of The Hague. Speaker A, in contrast, is living 
in The Hague, and he likes Leiden better, because it is so quiet: 


7.13 A: Yé = bijiao anjing. 
also rather quiet 
‘It’s rather quiet as well’ 


B: X Anjing ma? 
quiet Q 
‘Quiet?’ 

A: Wọ juéde.. bijiao hao, hahaha. 
1.SG feel rather good hahaha 
‘I find it... quite nice, hahaha’ 

B: Na xing, jit shi-- jit hén Anquan, dao shi. 
that proceed just be just very safe invert be 
‘Well okay, it’s just-- it's quite safe, that's for sure: 


In answer to speaker A's Yé bijiao anjing. ‘It’s rather quiet as well’, a neutral 
question Anjing bu anjing? ‘Is it quiet?’ would have meant that speaker B was ig- 
noring speaker A, or mishearing him. With Anjing ma? ‘Quiet?’, speaker B is 
communicating some doubt: ‘Quiet, really?’, ‘Quiet - how so?’. Speaker A insists, 
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but displays some polite incertitude: Wó juéde... bijiao háo, hahaha. ‘I find it... 
quite nice, hahaha’ with a pause and some laughter, both indicating courteous 
disagreement. Speaker B then partly concedes. 


Linguistic accounts disagree on the rhetorical properties of the interrogative particle ma. 
According to Lü (1999: 374-375) and Li & Thompson (1981: 550), ma can be used to formulate 
neutral requests for information. Still, a subjective twist is implied by the impossibility to re- 
place the question with ma in 7.13 by a neutral reduplication-type question. On the basis of 
current spoken data, Chao's (1968: 800) analysis does not seem to have lost its validity: "This 
form of a question contains either a slight or a considerable doubt about an affirmative ans- 
wer, implying a probability of less than 5096". 

This rhetorical meaning may be related to the etymology of the particle, which derives 
from negative forms (Chao 1968: 807); but details of this development are scanty. The inter- 
rogative particle ma is usually written as "5 in the modern character script. The related mo- 
dal particle me ~ mo is spelled with different characters, such as Yt, "= and ££. The interroga- 
tive particle is frequently pronounced with a schwa vowel; and in the neutral tone, the diff- 
erence between ma, me and mo is not always clear perceptually (8 2.9.2). Following Chao 
("Dogmatic Assertion", 1968: 801), the meaning of the modal particle can be described as an 
AUTHORITATIVE STATEMENT, implying that the preceding expression should be evident: 
Tā fümü dou shi Baxi rén me! ‘Well, both of his parents are from Brazil (- obviously)’. Like the 
interrogative particle ma, modal me conveys that the speaker knows how things stand, and 
that the hearer ought to know as well. But with the interrogative particle, the suggestion dif- 
fers in content, as discussed above: Ta fùmă dou shi Baxi rén ma? ‘Are both of his parents from 
Brazil? (- I guess not)’. The interrogative particle is here conventionally transcribed as ma, 
and the particle of authoritative statements as me, e.g. in sentence 11.45. Nonetheless, given 
that the characteristic fall in intonation (88 2.10, 5.12) is absent in questions, accounting for 
these differences will need to rely more on prosodic data. 

In the expression shéme ‘what, something’, -me probably derives from mjuat 44 (modern 
reading pronunciation: wù) ‘artefact, thing’ (8 4.4.1). 


The negative expectation summoned by ma can have different effects, ranging 
from strong leads (Anjing ma? 'Quiet?' - come on!) to cautious double-checking 
(Quiet? - just asking: is that really so?’). In combination with shi ~ shi ‘be’, ma 
appears in a common expression of surprise: shi ma? 'really, is that so?', as 
shown in examples 7.2 and 8.22. 

Negations can likewise be turned into questions by means of ma. The follow- 
ing example is from a discussion on the place of origin of Wülóng ‘Dark Dragon’, 
a type of tea known in English as Oolong: 


1.2.2 
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7.14 A: Taiwan de Wuléng chá shi bu cuò de a? 
PNTaiwan SUB PNOolong tea be not wrong SUB EC 
‘Oolong tea from Taiwan is not bad, huh?’ 
B: Bú shi yinggai shi Fujian de ma? 
not be should be PNFujian SUB Q 
'Shouldn't that actually be from Fujian?’ 


Speaker B is convinced that Oolong tea is from the mainland province of Füjiàn, 
and seeks confirmation from speaker A. As before, the use of ma signals an ex- 
pectation of rejection, but here it applies to a negative statement: b shi yinggai 
shi Fujian de ‘it’s not that it should be from Fujian’. In short, speaker B invites a 
denial of this negative statement along the lines of ‘surely it is from Fijian’. In 
this type of question, ma frequently appears with bu shi ^ bur ~ bá ‘it is not the 
case that'. Some more examples: 


Wò bú shi gaosu ni le ma? "Didn't I tell you?’ 
Ni bur xihudn Béiduofen ma? ‘You did like Beethoven, right?’ 
Ta bú zudtian yé lái guo ma? ‘Didn’t he pass by yesterday as well?’ 


In the following example, the form bú is likewise the verb bú ‘not to be’ (8 7.1.2), 
not the adverb bu ~ bá ‘not’: 


7.15 Jintian bú zuo fan ma, ni wang le? 
today not.be make meal Q 2.SG forget PF 
‘Aren’t we supposed to prepare food today - you forgot?’ 


In this connection, compare the discussion of example 7.2 above. 

The expression ké bu shi ma likewise derives from a negative question, literal- 
ly meaning ‘could it nót be the case?’. In this idiomatic usage, ma not only 
invites, but directly denotes rejection of the negative statement, making ké bu 
shi ma ~ ké bu ma strongly assertive: ‘for sure, you bet, of course’. 


Reduplication-type questions 


In reduplication-type questions, a positive statement is combined with a negat- 
ive counterpart: Tamen lái. ‘They are coming’, Tamen bu lái. ‘They are not com- 
ing’, Tamen lái bu lai. ‘Are they coming?'. In its most common form, a verb is 
followed directly by its negation, with bu in the neutral tone. The negated verb 
in this pattern is transcribed with a neutral tone as well. 
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This spelling does not reflect tonal change so much as a prosodic pattern in which the ne- 
gated part is pronounced with lower intonation, often combined with lower volume and a 
higher tempo; compare § 10.5.1. 


Both the positive and the negative parts may vary in length. In example 7.16, 
the maximal positive form is Nixthuan qu Ball. ‘You like going to Paris.. 


Note that in the variant Ní xihuan qu Bali bu? ‘Do you like going to Paris?', the negative part 
consists of no more than bu ‘not’. This variant belongs to spoken Mandarin. It is relatively 
rare in written sources, which has contributed to it being little investigated. But it does re- 
main of diachronic interest because negations tagged to the end of sentences have led to the 
development of interrogative particles (ma 8 7.2.1, mei 8 7.1.3) and modal particles (ba 8 8.2.1, 
bei 8 8.2.3). Some details are given in Wiedenhof (1994: 114-116). 


7.16 2.SG like go  PNParis not like go  PNParis 
Ní  xihuan qù Bali bu  xiíhuan qù  Balf? 
Ní  xihuan qù Bali bu  xíhuan qù? 
Ní  xihuan qù Bali bu — xíhuan? 
Ní  xihuan qù Bali bu? 
Ní  xihuan qu bu  xihuan qù  Balf? 
Ní xíhuan bu  xíhuan qù Bal? 
Ní xí- bu  xíhuan qù Bal? 


‘Do you like going to Paris?’ 


When the sentence contains both an auxiliary verb (like xihuan ‘like to’) and a 
main verb (such as qu ‘go’), reduplication is usually applied to the auxiliary 
verb: Ni xihuan bu xihuan qu Bali? ‘Do you like going to Paris?’; Ta xiáng bu xiang 
réng? ‘Does he want to throw it away?'. 

Still, reduplication of the second verb is applied in different patterns. In Ta 
xiáng réng bu reng?, the first verb xidng can serve transitively to mean ‘think’, 
and the sentence will mean ‘He thinks: should it be thrown away?’, or ‘He is 
wondering whether it should be thrown away. (direct and indirect speech: see 
§ 5.6). But the same sentence also occurs as an interrogative counterpart to Ta 
xidng réng. ‘He wants to throw it away:, so that Ta xiáng réng bu reng? can be 
translated as ‘Does he want to throw it away?'. In other words, in spoken Man- 
darin, a sentence which starts out as a statement (Tā xidng réng... ‘He wants to 
throw it away..") can be turned into a question halfway (...bu reng? ‘or doesn’t he 
throw it away?’). In this hybrid construction, although the main verb is redupli- 
cated, the interrogative meaning is applied to the auxiliary verb xiáng ‘want’ > 
'does he want to?'. 
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Some bisyllabic verbs have monosyllabic variants representing the first oc- 
currence in a reduced reduplication pattern: 
Nï xí- bu xihuan qu Bali? ‘Do you like going to Paris?’ 
Ké- bu keyi chou yan? ‘May I smoke?’ 
Xü- bu xuyao shenqing gidnzhéng? ‘Do we need to apply for a visa?’ 
Tamen zhi- bu zhidao zéme zou? ‘Do they know how to get there?’ 


Reduplication-type questions can also be built from the potential forms of re- 
sultative verbs (8 10.4): 


Guan de zui guan bu zui? ‘Can we get him drunk?’ 
Kan de jian kan bu jian? ‘Can you see it?’ 
Ni lí de kài li bu kai? ‘Are you able to get away?’ 


For the perfective auxiliary, Beijing Mandarin uses yóu méi yóu before the main 
verb, but in Taiwan Mandarin, yóu can also appear within the positive part of 
the construction (87.1.3): 


You méi you shénging qianzhéng? ‘Have you applied for a visa?’ 
also: Yóu shenqing qianzhéng méi you? ‘Have you applied for a visa?’ in Taiwan Mandarin 


You méi you guan zui? ‘Did they get him drunk?’ 
also: You guan zui méi you? ‘Did they get him drunk?’ in Taiwan Mandarin 


Reduplication-type questions are neutral requests for information implying no 
expectation about the answer; for details see § 7.2.1. 

Combining adverbs with reduplication-type questions is often problematic. 
A question such as ‘Do you like going to Paris as well?’ will therefore usually be 
phrased either with the interrogative particle ma, or by means of intonation: 

Ní yé xthuan bu xihuan qù Bali? 

Ní yé xthuan qu Bali ma? ‘Do you like going to Paris as well?’ 

Ní yé xthuan qu Bali? ‘Do you like going to Paris as well?’ 
Even though sentences such as Ni yé xthuan bu xihuan qu Bali? do occur, these are still mixed 


patterns, where a speaker begins by issuing a statement (Ni yé xthuan... ‘You also like..") but 
ends up turning it into a question (...xfhuan bu xihuan qu Bali? ‘...like going to Paris?). 


The use of interrogative pronouns 


Interrogative pronouns were introduced in § 4.4. Their use requires attention in 
a number of cases. 
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In English, forming questions often involves the inversion of word order 
when compared to simple statements. In You are having coffee., the object coffee 
follows the verb, but in What are you having?, the object what appears at the 
beginning of the sentence. In Mandarin, however, interrogative pronouns take 
the same place in the sentence as other subjects, or objects, or modifiers. 
Compare for example: 


Mandarin English 

Shéi măi? Who would buy it? 

Nin hé shéme? What are you drinking? 
Nimen shi nar de? Where are you from? 


Mandarin interrogative pronouns can be put to indefinite use. This means that 
an entity, place or manner is shown to offer various options, but the choice be- 
tween these options is presented as irrelevant. For example: 


Interrogative 

Tamen gen shéi qu? ‘Who are they going with?’ 

Tā mái shéme Yingwén shui? ‘What kind of English books is he buying?’ 
Néibiàn kan guo ji ge? ‘How many did we see over there?’ 

Indefinite 

Tamen gen shéi qu. ‘They are going with just anyone: 

Tā mái shéme Yingwén shi. ‘He is buying this or that English book’ 
Néibiàn kan guo ji ge. ‘We saw a couple over there: 


As shown in these three pairs of sentences, interrogative and indefinite senten- 
ces may sound alike. Still, in indefinite use, these pronouns often have a neutral 
tone. Some examples were given in § 5.6; also compare the following instances: 
7.17 Wülóng cha yinggai shi Wuyi = shan libiar de yi ge sheme difang 
PNOolong tea should be PNWiüyí mountain inside SUB a item what place 


chán de. 
produce SUB 


‘I guess Oolong tea is produced at some place or other in the Wuyi mountains: 


7.48  Suóyi jiu jiào shéme shéme lóu «m». Eh, eh, dui, —Zuànshi 
therefore just call what what building mm eh eh correct diamond 
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lóu, shéme shéme Long  Féng lóu, «m» zhiléi. 


building what what dragon phoenix building mm such.like 


'So then it's called this-or-that Restaurant «mm». Eh, eh, yes, Diamond Restaurant, 
what have you, Dragon and Phoenix Restaurant, «mm» things like that’ 


Here the speaker is illustrating the use of lóu 'building' as a suffix for Chinese 
restaurant names. The double use of shéme suggests that these names are 
written with two Chinese characters: shéme shéme lóu 'the Something-Some- 
thing Restaurant’. In the next example, sheme rén means ‘someone’. The speaker 
is taking the perspective of a talent scout. 


7.19 Ránhóu ne, wò xūyào sheme rén wd dào  zhéi ge  xuéxiào lái-- 
next RLV LSG need what person 1.SG attain this item school come 
lái kan. 


come look 


'So then, if you need someone, you can just come-- come over to this school and look 
around: 


This example also shows that indefinite meanings are not exclusively denoted by interro- 
gative pronouns; compare 8 4.4.1. on the use of wó T for ‘somebody, people in general’. 


Interrogative pronouns which are used indefinitely can also occur with nega- 
tions. Compare for instance: 


Wò bu xüyào sheme rén. ‘I don't need anybody in particular’ 
Tā shuó bá qu nár. ‘He said he wasn't going anywhere special.’ 
Bu yong tido shéme yánse. ‘You don't need to pick any specific color. 


In the next example, the speaker is talking about three young women who had 
ordered large quantities of food in a restaurant. 


7.20 Hóulai, he, shéi yao qü le zhéi sa nů de ké büdeliáo 


afterward wow who will wed PF this three.items female SUB indeed terrible 


al Nà wányingr yang buqi a <hahaha> hahaha, tébié néng chi! 
EC that thing raise not.up.to EC hahaha hahaha special be.able eat 


'For whoever is later, wow, going to marry these three women, it will surely be terri- 
ble! No way those broads could be supported, «hahaha» hahaha, how they could eat!’ 
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Here the first the clause with shéi ‘who, whoever, somebody’ is followed by a 
second clause, ké büdelido ‘it will be terrible for sure’. Very often, the same pro- 
noun is repeated in the second clause. Compare: 


Shéi yao qù le zhéi sa nii de ké biidelido. ‘For whoever is later going to marry these three 
women, it will surely be terrible’ 

Shéi yào qi le zhéi sa nă de, shéi ké büdeliáo. ‘For whoever is later going to marry these three 
women, it will surely be terrible for them’ 


The second type is a very common pattern of paired clauses, both containing 
the same interrogative pronoun, used indefinitely. For example: 


Nar anjing, jiu qu nar. ‘Wherever it's quiet, that's where I will go’ 
Néi ge piányi, zámen mái néi ge. ‘Whichever is cheapest, we will buy that one’ 
Shéi yuanyi, shéi kéyi qu. ‘Whoever wants to, they can just go there’ 


The indefinite use of interrogative pronouns is often combined with inclusive 
expressions such as dou ‘all’ and yë ‘also’ to produce categorical, all-embracing 
statements: 


Nar dou anjing. ‘It is quiet everywhere: 
Néi ge dou piányi. ‘They are all cheap: 
Shéi dou yuanyi. ‘Everybody wants to: 


What these sentences say more literally is ‘wherever, it is all quiet’; ‘whichever, 
they are all cheap’; and ‘whoever, they all want to’. Also compare the following 
examples: 


7.20 Büguán dao  nálí dou yóu Gonglü Ju de chezi. 

regardless attain where all be.there highway bureau SUB car 

"Wherever you want to go, there will be a bus service of the Directorate of Highways: 
7.22 Shéi dai shi nián, xué  wàiyü dou xué chi lái le... 

who stay ten year learn foreign.language all learn out come PF 

‘Whoever stays on for ten years would surely master the language completely...’ 


From the viewpoint of English, these constructions correspond to the meanings 
'everyone', 'everything' and 'everywhere', but without the nominal associat- 
ions. And unsurprisingly, Mandarin can express 'nobody', 'nothing' and 'no- 
where' with corresponding negations: 


Shéi yé bu yuanyi. ‘Nobody wants to. 
Shéme yé bu yao. ‘They want nothing at all’ 
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Néi ge dou bu piányi. ‘None of them is cheap: 
Nar dou bu anjing. ‘Nowhere is it quiet. 


A similar kind of categorical negation can be formed without the use of interro- 
gative pronouns, but with yi ‘one’ and yi diár ~ yi didn ‘one bit’ to match the ne- 
gated sentence with dou ‘all’, yé ‘also’, etcetera. Also note that the common neu- 
tral-tone pronunciation of the numeral (yi ‘a’, yi didr ~ yi didn ‘a bit’), is usually 
avoided in these exclusive references to ‘not even one’, ‘not one bit’: 

Tamen yí ge yé bu yao. ‘They didn’t want a single one’ 

Yi didr qián dou méi you. ‘We have no money at all’ 

Ta yi ge zi hái bu rénshi. ‘She doesn’t know the first character’ 


The same pattern is also illustrated in the next example. It comes from a dia- 
logue in which speaker B has just been explaining that the term gōngyù, which 
is reserved for brothels in Hong Kong (Cantonese: güngyuh), is a regular ex- 
pression for ‘apartment building’ in Taiwan. 


7.23 A: Shi méi | yóu séqing de «m». 
be notEX be.there sex SUB mm 
‘So there is no sex involved <«mm>’ 
B: Dui, yi dian dou méi yču. 
correct one bit all not.EX be.there 
‘Right, none at all’ 


8.1 


Tense, aspect and mood 


The linguistic expression of time 


For speakers of English, Mandarin may come across as a language with limited 
means to express time and temporal relations. But this is due more to the na- 
ture than to the scope of these means, for Mandarin differs substantially from 
English in the ways it refers to time. 

Almost every English sentence contains a finite verb, i.e. a verb which re- 
quires the speaker to refer, however indirectly, to the time of speaking, which is 
called Now. For instance, the sentence I admire you. is a statement about me ad- 
miring you at a time which includes the time of speaking; I have admired you. de- 
notes me admiring you at a time leading up to now; and I admired you. refers to 
me admiring you at a time separated from the time of speaking. 


The last example can denote separation in time (past tense: I admired you yesterday.) or separ- 
ation in reality (imaginary time: If I admired you...). For the semantic link, see e.g. Jespersen 
(1914-1949: IV, 114). 


Mandarin sentences do not require any reference to the time of speaking - not 
in the verb, nor in the predicate nor in any other element of the sentence. Wó 
péifu ni. refers to me admiring you, without specifying a time at which this 
occurs. No link to ‘now’ is given, and this sentence may be freely interpreted as 
‘I admire you. in one context, and as ‘I have admired you’ or ‘I admired you: in 
other contexts. 

It does not follow that speakers of Mandarin are always indifferent to the 
time of an event. It may simply be known from context, or it may be stated ex- 
plicitly by expressions such as zuótiān ‘yesterday’ and yi jii ba ling nián ‘1980’. 
What does follow is that it is easier in Mandarin to avoid any reference to ‘now’. 
Compared to English, this may lead to very different semantic possibilities, not 
only in everyday usage, but also in specific registers, for example in poetry. 

Despite the limited relevance of the ‘now’ of speech time for the grammar of 
Mandarin, the Mandarin predicate does refer to a situation as an occurrence in 
time (§ 5.1), in other words, as an event. The time during which the event takes 
place is called EVENT TIME. For instance, in a story about what happened yes- 
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terday, the event time for admired in I admired you. falls within that day, since 
that is when the event of admiration is said to have occurred. 


It is not feasible to provide multiple translations such as ‘I admire you’, ‘I have admired you’ 
and ‘I admired you. for every example in this chapter. The Mandarin predicate may refer to 
events in the past, the present or the future, according to context. 


For the expression of temporal relations in Mandarin sentences, a major part is 
played by aspect. ASPECT is a systematic way of expressing how an event is po- 
sitioned in time, or develops in time. Different aspects can be used to indicate 
that an event is completed, or is about to take place, or is progressing. Thus for 
Shui kdi le. ‘The water is boiling’, the Mandarin sentence does not tell us if this 
is a past or a present event. But it does indicate a temporal boundary, pre- 
senting the boiling event as a transition from one section of time to the next. 

In languages such as Russian and Greek, aspect is expressed within the verb, 
which is conjugated to express tense as well as aspect. In Mandarin, aspectual 
meanings are mainly expressed by particles. In this chapter, the aspect particles 
le, guo, zhe and laide will be treated in 88 8.1.1-8.1.4, and the aspectual use of de 
is the subject of 8 8.1.5. The progressive aspect with zài was discussed in 8 5.10; 
the aspectual semantics of resultative compounds will be treated in § 10.4. 

MOOD, or MODALITIES, indicate attitudes of the speaker toward the matter 
talked about. This chapter discusses the modal particles ba, a, bei and ne in 
§§ 8.2.1-8.2.4. In Mandarin, just as in many other languages, aspectual and mo- 
dal meanings are often related. For instance, in the example mentioned above, 
Shui kai le. may denote unexpectedness: ‘Oh, the water is boiling’. Note that this 
modal meaning preserves the notion of a transition, not between two sections 
of time, but as a contrast between an expectation and an observation. More 
examples will be given in § 8.1.1. 


le: perfective aspect 


The particle le is by far the most frequent aspect particle in Mandarin. In a spo- 
ken corpus of Mandarin, it occurred 762 times in 5,042 sentences. Le invariably 
follows the expression with which it is constructed. It denotes a division of time 
into two sections, one of which contains the event expressed by the predicate. 
This linguistic notion of a temporal boundary is called the PERFECTIVE ASPECT, 
or PERFECTIVITY. 
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The following example is from a conversation between two Chinese expa- 
triates in Holland, speakers A and B. At the beginning of the dialogue, speaker B 
asks: Ni zai zhér shijian yé hén chang le ba? ‘You have been here for quite a while 
now, I guess?’, and speaker A answers: 

81 A: Yl nian, yi nián le. 
one year one year PF 


‘One year, one year now: 


Here, two responses are given in rapid succession. Both are adequate, and both 
constitute a predicate. First, with yi nidn ‘one year’, the speaker indicates how 
long she has been abroad. In the terminology of § 8.1, her term abroad consti- 
tutes the event time of the predicate yi nián. In the second response, yi nián le, 
event time occupies just one of the two sections in which time has been divided 
by means of the particle le. The other section represents NARRATED TIME, i.e. 
the time the message is about, in other words, the time for which it is stated 
that such-and-such is the case. In many cases, as in this example, people talk 
about the present, so that narrated time is the ‘now’ of speaking: yi nián le ‘it 
has been one year’ > ‘I have been here for one year now’. But the same yi nidn le 
can be also used with the past as narrated time, in the sense of ‘I had been here 
for one year, back then'. The meaning of the Mandarin predicate supports both 
interpretations, as well as others. 

In this two-part division of time, the role played by each section may vary. 
Often, narrated time is identified with the later of the two sections, as in the 
current example: yi nián le ‘it has been one year’. The preceding section of time 
is then identified as event time: ‘one year’. The reverse is also possible, with 
event time following narrated time; this possibility will be discussed below. The 
same semantics apply in each case, for the essence of the aspectual meaning of 
leis in the separation of narrated time and event time. 

In short, the sentence yi nián le in 8.1 denotes that from the vantage point of 
narrated time, here associated with ‘now’, the period of one year has been com- 
pleted. In the same dialogue, Speaker B reacts as follows: 

8.2 B: Yi nian juéde zhéi ge — Hélanyü zémeyàng le? 
one year feel this item Dutch.language how PF 
‘After one year, how do you find your Dutch is coming along?’ 


In this example, yi nián ‘one year’ serves as a topic for the rest of the sentence, 
or literally: ‘As to the one year, how do you find your Dutch?'. If speaker B had 
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started his question with Yi nidn le, that expression would have served as a se- 
parate predicate, and as a first clause: Yi nián le, juéde zhéi ge Hélanyá zémeyang 
le? ‘It has been one year now, so how do you find your Dutch is coming along?'. 

The perfective particle le at the end of sentence in 8.2 is used in the same 
way as in example 8.1. In other words, ... juéde zhéi ge Hélanyá zémeyàng? means 
‘how do you find your Dutch is coming on?', and le contributes the information 
that this involves a time which is set apart from narrated time. 

As mentioned above, le is always constructed with elements which precede 
the particle. But within this arrangement, the scope of le may vary. In other 
words, the number of preceding elements constructed with le is not always the 
same. In 8.2, it is possible to construct just zémeyàng ‘how, how is it’ with le, or 
literally ‘as to the one year, you find your Dutch to be how?’, in contrast with 
how it used to be. But it is also possible to construct the particle le with the 
clause zhéi ge Hélányá zémeyang i.e. literally ‘as to the one year, now you find 
your Dutch to be how?', compared to how it used to be that your Dutch was. Al- 
ternatively, le may take all of juéde zhéi ge Hélanyi zémeyang in its scope, in the 
sense of 'as to the one year, now how do you find your Dutch to be?', as a con- 
trast with how you used to find it. 

Since le indicates a temporal boundary, it matches well with verbs which, of 
and by themselves, express a similar boundary, such as si ‘die’ and wang ‘forget’. 
The following sentence is repeated from example 7.15: 


8.3 Jintian bu zuó fan ma, ni wang le? 
today not.be make meal Q 2.SG forget PF 
‘Aren’t we supposed to prepare food today - you forgot?’ 


In many contexts, such verbs are more likely to occur with the perfective parti- 
cle le than without it. 
In the following example, the speaker is considering if he should be learning 
the local language during his one-year stay in Holland: 
8.4 Fánzhéng xué le Hélanyü gen méi xué shi bü yiyàng. 
anyway learn PF Dutch.language follow not.EX learn be not same 


'Anyway, when you have learned Dutch, it surely is different from not having learned 


, 


any. 


This is a separate case, with le positioned between a verb and its object, in this 
case xué ‘learn’ and Hélanyt ‘Dutch’. The clause xué le Hélanyŭ presents someone 
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at a time when his or her learning Dutch is over. And to generalize, the con- 
struction with le between a verb and its object presents something or someone 
as characterized by an event which is accomplished or completed. This pattern 
is frequently used in first clauses, with the following clause stating what hap- 
pens next, e.g. Xué le Hélanyŭ, kan Hélán baozhi yinggai méi wenti. ‘After you have 
learned Dutch, reading a Dutch newspaper should be no problem’. Xué le Hélan- 
yu, xué Déytt yé hén róngyi. ‘Once you have learned Dutch, learning German is 
easy too”. The next example shows the same type of first sentence, its effect 
strengthened by the use of yi ~ yi ‘once, as soon as’. Note that in this case, nar- 
rated time is in the past: the speaker is talking about her childhood. 

8.5 Jiu shi yi chuàn le bingxié, láoshi jiao wò  zéme zou, ránhóu wó 


just be one wear PF skate teacher teach 1.5G how walk next — 1G 


der-der de  huá! 


whoosh-whoosh SUB slide 


'So as soon as I had put on skates, and the teacher told me how to move, then whoosh- 
whoosh, I was skating!’ 


The example in 8.4 also illustrates negation of the perfective aspect with the 
auxiliary verbs méi ~ méi you ‘not to be there’, as discussed in § 7.1.3. A pattern 
which combines perfectivity with bù ‘not’ will be shown in example 8.9. 

Now compare the constructions below: 


(a) xué le Hélanyti 
(b) xué Hélanyü le 


Here, as always, the particle le presents two separate but consecutive sections 
of time. In (a), the earlier section of time is allocated to event time, i.e. the time 
when xué [...] Hélanyá ‘learning Dutch’ is said to occur; and narrated time is in 
the next section of time. In (b), the same arrangement is possible; another one 
will be discussed presently. 

The difference between (a) and (b) bears on the relationship between the 
event in the earlier section and the narrated time in the next section. In (a), the 
persons under discussion are presented as exhibiting in the next section of 
time the property of learning Dutch in the earlier section: xué le Hélanyá ‘having 
learned Dutch'. This property can thus be linked to other events in narrated 
time, as illustrated above. But in (b), nothing is stated about narrated time, 
apart from the fact that it is separated from the time of ‘learning Dutch’. The 
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event of learning Dutch can accordingly be pictured as something completed, 
through and done: xué Hélanyti le ‘we have learned Dutch’. 

Still, for the construction in (b), only the separation of narrated time and 
event time is essential, not the sequential order between the two. In a common 
alternative to this arrangement, event time and narrated time swap places, or 
in this example, narrated time is made to precede the time of the event of xué 
Hélanyt ‘learning Dutch’. As before, the construction provides no information 
about narrated time, other than the fact that it is separated from the time of 
‘learning Dutch’. This event thus follows narrated time: xué Hélanyti le ‘there is 
learning of Dutch to come’ > ‘people are starting learning Dutch, we'll soon be 
learning Dutch now, we were about to learn Dutch (at the time)’. 

Both interpretations of construction (b) can occur as full sentences: Xué Hé- 
lanyá le. ‘We have learned Dutch’; or ‘We are about to learn Dutch.’. 


From the point of view of English, these two readings may seem hard to reconcile, but in 
Mandarin, both interpretations are closely related, due to the temporal boundary they have 
in common. This sense of relatedness is perhaps best illustrated in contexts where the tem- 
poral boundary is itself the subject of discussion, e.g. when a train is leaving the station. 
With kai ‘open’ > ‘ride’ and ché ‘vehicle’, one can say Kai ché le. to describe the moment of de- 
parture: ‘The train is being set in motion’, or as the passengers may say: ‘Off we go!’. But the 
same Kai ché le. can be used to urge someone to get on board: ‘The train is about to leave; 
and to describe completion of the departure: ‘The train has left’. Each case presents a turn- 
ing point between two sections of time, but the position of narrated time varies. 

In English, similar semantics can be at play, for example, when someone bidding farewell 
says Well, I'm gone., for this sentence presents an imminent departure as a realized departure. 
In a comparable way, Mandarin Wó zou le. means both ‘I have left’ and ‘I am about to leave’. 


Construction (a) often serves as a first clause, as illustrated. It can occur as a full 
sentence, but this requires definiteness for the object. In this usage, Hélanyá 
‘Dutch (language)’ cannot denote just any Dutch, or some Dutch, but only ‘the 
Dutch’ identifiable in context, e.g. Xué le Hélanyii. ‘We have learned the (requir- 
ed command of) Dutch (as planned)’. More generally, for entities which are al- 
ready known, well-delineated, quantified or otherwise specified, such definite- 
ness is a good match for the notion of a boundary set by the perfective particle 
le. 

The example below is about a Trans-Siberian train journey. The speaker is 
explaining his habit of taking brief walks on station platforms during stops. 
This, he claims with some self-mockery, would enable him to report home that 
he had "strolled around" in exotic places like Ulaanbaatar. 
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8.6 Napa jià cái yi cai néikuàr de  tüdi-hahaha, <hahaha> yé  juéde 
even.if just step.on a step.on there SUB land-hahaha hahaha also feel 


dao le zhéi ge difang. 
attain PF this item place 


‘Even though I took just a couple of steps there on the ground-hahaha «hahaha», it 
did make me feel I had been to this place’ 


Since the place has already been mentioned (néikuar de tădì ‘there on the 
ground’), the phrase zhéi ge difang ‘this place’ can duly be identified with the 
boundary set by the perfective particle le. 

The same semantic considerations explain why sentences of type (a), with le 
between a verb and its object, frequently combine with quantified objects, e.g. 
lid cài ‘two dishes’: 

8.7 Eh... jiéguó wómen liáng ge rén zài nèr chi ha, «m» wómen liáng 


eh result 1.CLV pair item person be.at there eat hey mm 1.CLV pair 


ge rén yao le lia cài «heh». 
item person will PF two.items dish hey 


'Eh... so the two of us were eating there, you see, «mm» having ordered two dishes 
between the two of us <uh-huh>’ 


When the verb has a quantified object, again, two constructions are distin- 
guished according to the position of the particle le: 

(a) He le liáng bei chá. 

(b) He liáng bei chá le. 

Although both sentences can be translated as ‘We drank two cups of tea’, they 
differ in the way the event of drinking tea is presented. In (a), the sense of a 
boundary, conveyed by the perfective particle le, is represented by the mea- 
sured quantity of lidng bei chá ‘two cups of tea’. But in (b), perfectivity is not 
linked to the amount of tea being drunk, but to the completion of the event of 
he liíng bei chá ‘drinking two cups of tea’ as a whole. As a consequence, the 
latter construction is also a good match for contexts where the amount of cups 
are quite irrelevant, e.g. when drinking tea is presented as a social occasion: hé 
liáng bei chá le ‘we had a few cups of tea together’. 
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A similar use of quantified and unquantified objects has been described for Russian (Barent- 
sen 1985: 105-106). Note that liáng is polysemous between ‘two’ and ‘a couple, a few’ (8 9.3.3). 
For the social-occasion context, the latter meaning is often a better match. 

The difference between (a) and (b) can be viewed in terms of iconic relationships, where 
form and meaning mimic each other (§ 3.3). In (a), le serves to divide the forms hé ‘drink’ and 
liáng bei cha ‘two cups of tea’. And in terms of meaning, the perfective aspect likewise pre- 
sents ‘drinking two cups of tea’ as divided over two sections of time, i.e. event time, when 
two cups of tea are being drunk; and narrated time, with the drinker pictured as someone 
who has completed this drinking. In (b), the forms he ‘drink’ and ling bei chá ‘two cups of tea’ 
stand together before le, while semantically, ‘drinking two cups of tea’ likewise serves as an 
undivided whole, which is separated from narrated time. 


Constructions (a) and (b) can be combined as DOUBLE PERFECTIVITY, i.e. with 
le appearing both after the verb and after its object. In most cases, this pattern 
denotes 'progress so far' of an event. In other words, it indicates the way a situ- 
ation has developed up to narrated time. For example: 
8.8 WO zai Béijing  yé dai le shi nián le. 

1.8G be.at PNBeijing also stay PF ten year PF 

‘T have lived in Beijing for ten years now: 


Double perfectivity presents the event in two ways: (1) as a completed process 
which characterizes a later section of time; and (2) for these two sections taken 
together, completion and separation from narrated time. Compare the follow- 
ing examples: 

Women ling ge rén yao le lid cài le. ‘The two of us had already ordered two dishes: 

Wò xué le bàn nián Hélanyü le. ‘I have studied Dutch for half a year now: 


He le ling bei chá le. ‘So far we drank two cups of tea. 
Zhuan le zhéme diár qián le ma? ‘Did you earn only this much money?’ 


When combined with bü 'not', le creates a contrast between narrated time, 
when something is 'not' the case, and the event in an earlier section of time. 
The next example is about English classes for students majoring in history: 
89 Oh, di yi, di èr nián xué, «ei» ránhóu jit bà xué le? 

oh ORD one ORD two year learn yes next just not learn PF 

'Oh, you study it in the first and second years, «yes» and then you no longer study it?' 


Combinations of le with a negation usually correspond to ‘no more, no longer, 
not anymore' in English. 
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In the examples so far, perfectivity has served as a fully temporal notion. As 
shown, the temporal boundary can be linked to a boundary defined in terms of 
quantification. Alternatively, the boundary can be interpreted in a modal sense, 
to indicate unexpectedness. In this usage, the perfective boundary contrasts 
expectation with observation. In the context of the next example, a speaker 
from Shanghai has just used the expression yi bazhang ‘one handbreath’, and his 
discussion partner from Beijing reacts with surprise: 


8.10 Yi hahaha-bazhang, oh, hahaha «hahaha» zhéi zhen shi Béijing hua 
one hahaha-handbreath oh hahaha hahaha this real be PNBeijing words 


le, <hahaha> yi bazhang, hahaha <hahaha>. 
PF hahaha one handbreath hahaha hahaha 


‘Yi bazhang, oh, hahaha «hahaha» this really is Beijing dialect now, «hahaha» yi ba- 
zhang, hahaha «hahaha». 


Here the speaker is not stating that something (zhéi ‘this’, referring back to yi 
bazhang) has now really become a Beijing dialect expression, or that it contrasts 
with a time when it was not a Beijing dialect expression. What le communicates 
is that contrary to expectations, she is facing the fact that this really is a Beijing 
dialect expression. 

Finally, the particle le can also be used as an enumerative device. Again, this 
meaning is affiliated to the perfective notion of a boundary, since in enumer- 
ation, each element is duly separated from the next. In this context, compare 
the particle a, whose enumerative properties will be illustrated in example 8.34: 


shenghuó künnan a, gérén wénti a 'the burdens of life, personal problems, etcetera' 
The particle le can be used in much the same way: 
shenghuó künnan le, gérén wénti le ‘the burdens of life, personal problems - you name it’ 


Adding a or le after the last member conveys that the list is not exhaustive. 
Compared to enumeration with a, the use of le sounds more impatient. 


According to Chao's (1968: 806) description, "the speaker tries to impress the hearer in a 
condescending manner". The use of le after each element thus helps to conveys the notion 
that the hearer should be getting the message. 


8.1.2 
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guo ~ guo: experiential aspect 


As a verb, guó means ‘pass to the other side, pass through, pass by’: 


8.11 ..géi wð yinxiang bijiao shen de jiu shi là gud nèi ge, km, 
give LSG impression rather deep SUB just be road pass that item km 


Béijiaér hú <ei>. 
PNBaikal lake yes 


*... what made a huge impression on me was when on the way here we passed, eh, km, 
Lake Baikal <yes>.’ 
8.12 Na hái shi shicha ya, hai méi gud lái ne, hahaha. 
that still be time.difference EC still not.EX pass come RLV hahaha 
‘Now, that's your jet lag for sure, you haven't gotten over it, hahaha’ 


The expression guó lái in the last example is also frequently used in the sense of 
'come over', indicating movement in the direction of the speaker: Guó lái, guó 
lái! ‘Get over here now!’. 

Gud ‘pass’ is commonly combined with a preceding verb into a resultative 
compound (§ 10.4). Examples of such compounds are: 


chuan ‘stab, pierce’ chuan gud ‘pierce through’ 

fei ‘fly’ fei gud ‘fly across, fly by’ 

là ‘pull’ là guó ‘pull across’ 

zhuán ‘turn’ zhuán gud ‘turn over’ 

zou ‘walk’ zóu guó ‘walk across, walk through, walk by’ 


The aspect particle derived from gud ‘pass’ is usually pronounced with a neutral 
tone, as guo. The fourth tone survives as a variant, especially in Taiwan, but also 
in Beijing Mandarin. This guo ~ gud is a suffix, typically used directly after the 
verb; but exceptions do exist, as will be shown below. The aspect expressed by 
guo ^ guó conveys that (1) an event took place at a time preceding narrated 
time, (2) without contiguity between event time and narrated time, in other 
words, with an interval in between, and (3) something or someone in narrated 
time exhibits the property of the event having taken place. This aspectual 
meaning is accordingly called EXPERIENTIAL ASPECT, abbreviated as EXP in 
glosses. In the following example, narrated time is the now of speaking, and 
zhu guo means ‘have the experience of staying’ > ‘have stayed at some previous 
time’. 
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8.13 Késhi yibàn rén bù zhidào kéyi zhu zai simiao «m». Yinwei wò 


but common person not know may stay be.at temple mm because 1.SG 


zhü guo, <m> wó zhidao, w-- wò zhu guo hao ji gè, suóyi 


stay EXP mm 1.8G know 1.SG LG stay EXP good how.many item therefore 


wò zhidao «m» kéyi zhu. 


1.SG know mm may stay 


‘But generally people don't know you can stay the night in temples «mm». I have 
stayed there, <mm> so I know, I-- I have stayed in quite a few of them, that's how I 
know «mm» you can stay the night there.’ 


As a negative counterpart to the experiential aspect, guo ~ gud is combined with 
the perfective auxiliary verb méi (yóu) 'not to be there, not to have', and not 
with bù ‘not’. In the next example, ting gud ‘having the experience of listening’ 
is being negated: 


8.14 Oh, méi ydu ting gud! 
oh not.EX be.there listen EXP 
‘Oh, I never heard about this!’ 


Figure 8.1 Two aspect particles 


le guo ~ guo 


A visual representation of the difference between the meanings of guo ~ gud 
and the perfective aspect with le (§ 8.1.1) is shown in Figure 8.1. The horizontal 
lines are time axes, with time running from left to right. The perfective aspect 
introduces a boundary in time, creating two sections. Either the first or the sec- 
ond section contains narrated time, depending on context; the other section 
contains event time. The meaning of guo ~ gud separates an earlier event time 
from a later narrated time, not consecutively, but with an intervening time 
period. The arrow symbolizes that something or someone continues to exhibit 
features of the earlier event at narrated time. 
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In view of the historical association between the verb gud ‘pass’ and the aspect particle guo ~ 
gud, affinity between their meanings may be as unsurprising as, say, the semantic link be- 
tween the English expressions to pass and the past. In its spatial meaning, guó 'pass' defines 
two places separated by an intervening space. In aspectual terms, and by analogy, guo ~ gud 
defines two sections of time separated by an interval. For details see e.g. Robert Iljic (19872, 
1997). 


Example 8.13 illustrates how guo is positioned directly after the verb, zhu ‘stay’. 
This is its usual position, with any object of the verb, as in this case háo ji gè 
‘quite a few’, following the particle guo: wò zhu guo hdo ji gè ‘I stayed in quite a 
few’. But occasionally, phrases such as nian shü gud ‘have studied at one time’ do 
occur, with the experiential particle gud following the object shü ‘book’. Since 
this usage is judged less prestigious, it is usually avoided in writing. It is asso- 
ciated with high-frequency verb-object phrases, which may have derived mean- 
ings, or are becoming compounds, e.g. nian shü ‘study for a degree’ (literally 
‘recite books’) and gán xingqu ‘be interested’ (literally ‘sense interests’). 
8.15 Nei wényán, wo cónglái méi gan xingqu gud! 

that Classical.chinese 1.SG all.along not.EX sense interest EXP 

‘Classical Chinese - I have never been interested in that! 


This type of association works both ways, for if guo ~ gud comes after verb- 
object phrases instead of being inserted, this also increases the possibilities for 
such phrases to become close-knit compounds. As an experiential particle after 
verb-object phrases, guó is more frequent than guo; but compare Ni méi gàosu wó 
guo! ‘You didn't tell me!’ in example 7.2. 


The status of guo in relation to guó deserves further investigation. Henne et al. (1977: 129) 
insist that the aspect suffix guo "always has neutral tone" (original emphasis), but do not 
mention the construction of the suffix after a verb-object phrase. In my spoken samples of 
this pattern, guo ~ gud always appears at the end of a clause, complicating the analysis of the 
falling pitch as either tone or declarative intonation (88 2.10, 5.12). In Taiwan Mandarin, the 
preference for guó over guo is consistent with the overall infrequency of its neutral tones. 
But compared to experiential guo ~ gud in Beijing, the aspectual suffix gud is more frequent 
in Taiwan Mandarin, and appears to have acquired features of a relative perfect tense. 


8.1.3 
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zhe: durative aspect 


Like le and guo, the particle zhe is a suffix, i.e. it is always constructed with a 
preceding expression. Zhe is used with verbs to present an action as a state, in 
other words, as a continuous event. 
8.16 Lingwai wò gébi you yi ge — bóshi sheng, xianzai zai 

remaining 1.5G next.door be.there a item Ph.D. student now beat 


Qínchéng  jianyü dai zhe ne, hahaha. 
PNQinchéng jail ^ stay DUR RLV hahaha 


‘What’s more, there was a Ph.D. student next door from me, he is in Qinchéng Prison 
now, hahaha: 


Here the durative particle zhe presents the dài ‘staying, remaining’ as a continu- 
ous event of 'being inside'. This aspectual meaning is quite different from that 
in example 8.8, where le indicates a time up to which the dai ‘staying’ has 
lasted. 

The continuation of an event, or DURATIVE ASPECT, is to be distinguished 
from the progression of an action, or PROGRESSIVE ASPECT. The progressive as- 
pect is expressed in Mandarin by placing zài before the verb (8 5.10). The differ- 
ence between these two aspects is in their dynamics. Durative aspect reflects a 
continuous, unchanging state, but the progressive represents the event as a dy- 
namic development. These two aspects may be combined: zài xié zhe 'be writing" 
describes a continuous state in which someone's writing is busily progressing. 


As Chao's (1968: 248) term "progressive aspect" for zhe suggests, the meaning of the suffix 
has undergone recent change. This shift from a progressive to a durative meaning appears to 
be linked to the rapid emergence of the progressive construction with zài, which was still un- 
common in Chao's time (1968: 333, 772). Today, the progressive is absent for verbs of dis- 
placement, as will be shown below. It survives for other verbs, e.g. zóu zhe for both 'they were 
walking' and 'they were on foot'. The progressive meaning can sometimes be recovered by 
reduplication: zóu zhe zou zhe ‘they were busily walking’. For the modern durative meaning, 
the sense of continuity has common ground with the situational aspect expressed by de 
(88.1.5). There may be a mutually reinforcing effect from plosive realizations of zh as [t] 
(8 2.8.2), with phonetic similarity matching semantic affinity. 

In the character script, there are several ways of writing the particle zhe: see 8 12.5.1 for 
details. 


In the following example, zhe is used with the verb kàn 'look'. The speaker is 
talking about a medical doctor without an official degree in medicine. 
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8.17 Késhi ta, m, ziji méi ydu xué, késhi ta shi cóng xido kan zhe ta, 
but 3 mm self notEX be.there learn but 3 be from small look DUR 3 


kàn zhe züfü, kan zhe fügin «m» géi rén kàn bing  zhuà 


look DUR father’s.father look DUR father mm give person look illness grab 


yào. 


medicine 


‘But he, mm, didn't study it himself, but since his childhood he has been watching 
them: watching his grandfather, watching his father «mm» as they diagnosed patients 
and picked out their medicines.' 


In this example, there is a change of subject for the last instance of kan ‘look’: 
the (grand)son is watching, but the grandfather and the father are diagnosing 
patients. In other contexts, however, the same clause kan zhe ztifu, kan zhe füqin 
géi rén kan bing zhuà yao can be interpreted as a coverbial construction ($ 5.4), 
ie. without a change of subject: ‘watching his grandfather and watching his 
father, he is diagnosing patients and picking out their medicines'. The same 
construction is used in the following examples: 


ná zhe gangbi xié xin - literally: 'clutching a fountain pen, write letters' 
qí zhe zixíngche luàn páo - literally: ‘mounted on a bicycle, run about’ 


Compare: 


nd gangbi xié xin ‘write letters with a fountain pen’ 
qí zixíngche luan páo ‘run about on a bicycle’ 


Here are some more examples of coverbs which can be used with zhe; also com- 
pare Table 5.1. 


dui ‘against, opposite; toward, to’ dui zhe ‘facing, in the face of’ 

gen ‘with’ gen zhe ‘following, along with’ 

nd ‘by means of, with (an instrument)’ ná zhe ‘holding, clutching’ 

wang ‘toward’ wang zhe ‘heading for’ 

wéi ‘for the sake of, with a view to’ wéi zhe ‘with a view to, taking ... into account’ 
zuò ‘by (passive conveyance)’ zuo zhe ‘riding (passive conveyance)’ 


The English translations given above are quite literal, in attempt to maximize 
the difference between coverbs with and without zhe. In the context of the sen- 
tence, however, verbs constructed as a coverb always indicate the circumstan- 
ces in which the event of the main verb take place. This will often minimize the 
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semantic difference between coverbs with and without zhe. After all, zhe is only 
adding a ‘continuous’ meaning to a coverbial event cast as ‘circumstances’, 
which already implies static semantics. 

For verbs of displacement, zhe usually does not denote the continuous event 
of a relocating action. E.g. for fang ‘place, put down’, the phrase fang zhe will 
hardly be accepted by speakers as denoting a continual ‘putting down’, Instead, 
such phrases indicate the state resulting from the relocating action: 


fang ‘place, lay down’ fang zhe ‘be laid down’ > ‘be placed, be in position’ 
gua ‘hang’ (transitive), ‘put up’ guà zhe ‘be put up’ > ‘hang’ (intransitive) 

zhan ‘stand up’ zhan zhe ‘have stood up’ > ‘be standing, stand’ 

zud ‘sit down’ zuò zhe ‘have sat down’ > ‘be seated, sit’ 


Such collocations of a displacement verb followed by zhe combine well with the 
presentative construction (§ 5.3): Di shang fang zhe liáng tido shéngzi. ‘There were 
two pieces of rope placed on the floor’; Qidng shang gua zhe yi fu hud. ‘There is a 
picture hanging on the wall’; also compare sentence 8.18 below. 

Summarizing, the durative meaning of zhe can be applied to the verbal event 
in two ways: (a) to present the verbal event itself as a state; (b) to denote a state 
which follows from the verbal event. Often both possibilities are available for 
the same verb. E.g. with xié ‘write’, xié zhe may mean ‘be writing’, but can also 
be used for ‘be written down’. The next example is from a conversation about 
preparing Chinese food in Holland. The speaker is trying to recall the text 
printed on a packet of self-rising flour, or zelfrijzend bakmeel in Dutch: 

8.18 Shangtou xié zhe shéme bi ei  áilu kéi ba, “balk” hai shéme. 
upside write DUR what PNb PNa PNI PNk SUG balk still what 
‘It says something like B-A-L-K on it, balk or something’ 


The meaning in (b) approximates that of the existential auxiliary verb you 
(§ 7.1.3). In this connection, compare xié zhe ‘be written down, it is written, it 
says in writing’ in 8.18 with the existential interpretation of 7.9 yóu xié ‘have it 
written down, have it in writing’ in Taiwan Mandarin. 


laide ~ laizhe: refreshing aspect 


Compared to the aspect particles le, guo and zhe, the refreshing aspect ex- 
pressed by laide ~ laizhe occurs with extremely low frequency. To illustrate, a 
spoken corpus of 5,042 sentences yielded just one instance, given below. The 
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speaker is talking about his visit to a fashionable restaurant and is trying to re- 
call what he ate there. 


8.19 Ránhóu chi zhéi ge, ránhou.. «kh» hai chi shéme laizhe? 
next eat this item next kh still eat what RFR 
‘And we also had, eh, also... «kh» what were we having again?’ 


Due to the low frequency of occurrence, the linguistic description of this aspect 
is challenging. The particle is often quoted as laizhe in the literature, with laide, 
lai and yide as variants; but the equivalence of these variants remains unclear. 


The analysis below is based on work by Ekaterina Chirkova (2003: 92-101) who, due to the 
size of her corpus of spoken Mandarin, has been able to establish that the most common va- 
riants are laide and laizhe, and that laide occurs roughly twice as frequently as laizhe. 


Laide ~ laizhe is suffixed to the predicate; for verbs followed by an object, it fol- 
lows the object, as illustrated in the previous example. Laide ~ laizhe expresses 
the REFRESHING ASPECT, which renders a situation from the past relevant for 
the present, i.e. the time containing now, the moment of speaking. This link 
with the present distinguishes the refreshing aspect from all other Mandarin 
aspects, which relate to narrated time (88 8.1-8.1.1). The refreshing aspect is 
used in statements as well as questions. 

In questions with laide ~ laizhe, speakers are often addressing themselves in 
an attempt to refresh their memory, as in sentence 8.19. This interrogative 
usage frequently occurs with verbs of speaking, and can usually be translated 
with ‘again’ in English: jiào shéme laide? "what's it called again?’, shud shéme hua 
laizhe? ‘how did they put it again?’. 

In statements, an event from the past is related to the present, by either (a) 
representing this event as something that happened recently, or (b) establish- 
ing the relevance of the event for the present, as illustrated below. 


(a) Tóu ji tian women zhér you yi ge laide. ‘A few days back we had one here’ 
Gangcái hái zài laizhe. 'She was here just now: 
(b) Wò gen tamen shuo laide: Lái ba! ‘I told them so: Do come!’ 
Bénlái shi zhtinbéi zhu zhér laizhe. ‘Originally they were even planning to live here: 


On the basis of the present data, the semantic difference between laide and lai- 
zhe cannot be established. 


Etymological evidence about laide, laizhe as well as the variants lai and yide is scarce, due to 
low occurrence rates and almost exclusively spoken usage. Lai occurs in sentences such as 
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Zhé hud wò duóhuér shuó lai? ‘When did I say so?’ (Lü 1999: 348). Yide does not appear in my 
spoken data. It is written as {X HY by Zhou (1998: 279); I am assuming neutral tones. Zhou's 
example is Qidr tà hái shud yide, yao shang wo zher zhu ji tian. ‘It was only yesterday he said he 
would come and stay with me for a couple of days’. Yide may derive from laide; for palatal 
affinity between l- and y-, compare the case of [jai 1] being perceived as either yé or lái 
(8 2.5.3). The alternation between lai, laide and laizhe suggests that the latter two variants ap- 
pear as compounds of (1) lai and (2) de or zhe, at least synchronically. The following issues 
deserve attention in future work on the subject: 

(1) Derivation of neutral-tone lai from lái 'come' is suggested by character spellings, i.e. 
3K lái ‘come’ in each case: X lai, X HY laide, KÆ laizhe. Recent-past semantics deriving from 
the meaning ‘come’ occur in many languages, e.g. in French: je viens de manger (‘I come from 
eating’ >) ‘I just ate’. For lai (-de, -zhe), if the verb ‘come’ is a root, many questions remain, e.g. 
in what order meanings (a) and (b) arose, or if such polysemy was always present. 

(2) Both -zhe and -de require phonological and semantic scrutiny. Traces of the plosive 
precursors of retroflex affricates survive (8 2.8.2). It remains to be determined how this pho- 
nological affinity affects the distribution of laizhe and laide (as well as the semantic links be- 
tween durative zhe and situational de). The high frequency of laide compared to laizhe dis- 
covered by Chirkova may be studied in relation to the shift of zhe from a progressive to a 
durative meaning (§ 8.1.3). 


de: situational aspect 


The subordinate particle de can represent the predicative event as a situation 
(8 6.5). Grammatically speaking, these situations serve as entities in a way simi- 
lar to the valences of the Mandarin verb denoted by de. Hence shuo de 'the si- 
tuation that someone says something' is of the same type as shuo de 'the one 
speaking’ and shuo de ‘what is being said’. The situational case may be translat- 
ed as ‘it is the case that they speak’, but it can also denote relative past tense: 
‘they were speaking, they were saying it’. Some usage types will be discussed in 
more detail here. 

The situational meaning can refer to properties as characteristic or typical 
for the person or thing talked about. In the following example, the discussion 
partners are trying to assess if the person they are talking about is a common 
acquaintance. The speaker is identifying this person by his academic special- 
ization, and his surname: 

8.200 Tà xué rénkóu de, xing Zhang. 
3 learn population SUB surname PNZhang 
‘He is in demography, his name is Zhang’ 
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The examples below occurred at the beginning of a conversation between two 
speakers who had not met before. 


8.21 A: Eh, ni năr de? 
eh 2.SG where SUB 
‘Eh, where are you from?’ 
B:  Wó cóng Béijing lái de, <Béijing lái de> ei. 
2.SG from PNBeijing come SUB PNBeijing come SUB yes 


‘Iam from Beijing, «from Beijing» yes: 


These sentences characterize the person in question in terms of a state, and 
follow ordinary topic-comment structure: (a) tà xué rénkóu de 'as for him, there 
is the demography studying’ > ‘he is in demography’, (b) ní nár de ‘as to you, it is 
from where’ > ‘where are you from?’ and (c) W6 cóng Béijing lái de ‘as to myself, 
there is the coming from Beijing’ > ‘I am from Beijing’. 

In the next example, ting xihuan Háiyá de ‘I’m quite fond of The Hague’, de 
presents the xihuan ‘liking’ event as a state, i.e. as ‘fondness’. The Mandarin 
sentence thus literally means that speaker B claims himself to be in this state: 
8.22 A: Wo bu xihuan Háiyá. 

1.SG not like — PNThe.Hague 
‘I don't like The Hague’ 


B: | Shi ma? «m» W-- w-- wò ting xihuan Háiyá de «shi ma?>. 
be Q mm HES HES LSG quite like | PNThe.Hague SUB be Q 
‘Really? «mm» I-- I-- I'm quite fond of The Hague <really?>’ 


The aspectual functions of the particle de display regional and stylistic variat- 
ion. In Beijing and in other northern Mandarin dialects, situational de can be 
sandwiched between a verb and its object, but elsewhere this is uncommon, e.g. 
in Taiwan Mandarin, and in written styles. The following example is about an 
intended trip to Denmark. The speaker is wondering about the local climate. 


8.23 Na xing,  fánzhéng <a> fánzhéng wó dai yduyongyi, wó zhén shi 
that proceed anyway ah anyway 1.SG bring swimsuit 1.SG real be 


qu nar dou dài de  yóuyongyi. 
go where all bring SUB swim.suit 


"Well all right, anyway, «ah», I'll bring my swimsuit anyway, I just bring my swimsuit 
wherever I go.’ 
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First, the speaker talks about what she will do: fánzhéng wò dài youyongyi TI 
bring my swimsuit anyway’. In the remainder of the sentence she uses de, 
which has the effect of presenting the event of ‘bringing along a swimsuit’ as a 
characteristic property. In a literal sense therefore, the speaker claims to be dai 
de yóuyongyi 'characteristically in a state of bringing one’s swimsuit’. 

Note that situational de retains its subordinative quality. In this example, the 
verb dài ‘bring’ serves as a modifier with the noun yóuyongyi ‘swimsuit’. From 
the point of view of English, it is tempting to wonder if wò zhen shi qu nar dou dai 
de youyongyi therefore should be taken as literally ‘as to me, it really is the case 
that wherever I go, I am a swimsuit which has been brought along’. In Manda- 
rin, this type of identification (‘I am a swimsuit which has been brought along’) 
is a possible but not a necessary interpretation, as illustrated in § 5.12: Ta shi pí- 
jiti. (a) ‘It’s a beer’; (b) (‘He is a case of a beer’ >) "He'll have a beer’. The same 
semantic link exists between the subordinative and situational functions of de. 
As a literal English rendering therefore, 8.23 wó zhen shi qu nár dou dài de yóu- 
yongyi is close to ‘as to me, it is really that wherever I go, it's a case of a swim- 
suit which has been brought along’. 


In the subordinative function, dài de yóuyongyi denotes the swimsuit which has been brought 
along, and in the situational function, it conveys the fact of bringing one's swimsuit along. 
And likewise for de in final position: taken subordinatively, xué rénkóu de is used for 'the one 
studying demography’, and in the situational sense, it is ‘a case of studying demography’. 
This type of alternation illustrates the generic capacity of language to represent physical 
entities and virtual representations in exactly the same way (Wiedenhof 1995: 13). More spe- 
cifically, subordinative, nominalizing and situational meanings are often related across lan- 
guages, e.g. in English (-ing in swimming pool, swimming is fun and he is swimming), Limbu (Van 
Driem 1993: 493) and Zaiwa (Lustig 2002: 53-54). 

Chao characterizes this type of alternation as "genuine homophony" (1968: 297). In ana- 
lytical terms, it is useful to distinguish between HOMONYMY, i.e. the same form having mul- 
tiple unrelated meanings, e.g. shizi (1) ‘louse’, (2) ‘lion’; and POLYSEMY, where the same 
form has multiple related meanings, e.g. yàngzi (1) ‘appearance’, (2) ‘manner, way’. For the 
range of semantic variation found for the particle de, analysis in terms of syntactic polysemy 
is preferable (Wiedenhof 1995: 17, 57-61, Chirkova 2003: 88-90); also compare Table 8.2. 


In its situational function, de is also used to denote a state in connection with 
an event in a RELATIVE PAST TIME, i.e. a past time relative to narrated time. 
Thus when talking about someone wearing a new swimsuit, one may say Tā nár 
mái de yóuyongyi? ‘Where did she buy the swimsuit?'. In the three examples 
below, the speakers are specifying the time of relative-past events. In the 
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second example, bi yé is literally ‘bring the task to an end’, hence ‘pass the final 
exams, graduate’, and ránhóu means ‘next, afterwards’. But ránhóu is also used 
for ‘next [let me tell you that]’ > ‘well, now, so’, as in the third example. 
8.244 Eh, wó ne, shi qiba nian jié de hin. 
eh 1.5G RLV be seven.eight year connect SUB wedding 
‘Eh, and I, I got married in ’78: 
8.25 Ta wisi nian zài Béida bì yè de «oh». Ránhóu jiu 
3.SG five.four year be.at PNPeking.University end task SUB oh next just 
yizhí zai  w-- zài  Yingyü xi. 


straight be.at HES be.at English.language department 


‘She graduated from Peking University in '54 «oh». And she has been in the Depart- 
ment of... of English ever since? 


8.26 Jit shi... bian gongzuó, bian xuéxi, <dui, zai zhí yanjiu 
just be side work side learn correct again be.appointed research 
shéng> néiyàng de. Ránhóu ne, zhéi ge... basan nián bì de yè. 


student like.that SUB next RLV this item eight.three year end SUB task 


‘T mean... I was working and studying at the same time «right, and then you became a 
graduate student», like that. So, eh... I graduated in '83.' 


Note that this usage of de remains close to a function mentioned earlier, that of 
presenting characteristics as typical for the person or thing talked about. Thus 
8.24 qiba nián jié de hün ‘I got married in '78' can be taken as an autobiographical 
statement. 

It is difficult to assess the semantic difference between the verb-de-object 
and verb-object-de constructions for those speakers who use both patterns in 
the situational sense. As noted above, this type of variation appears to be re- 
stricted to northern varieties of Mandarin. There is at least a stylistic diffe- 
rence, for the pattern with de sandwiched between verb and object is deemed 
less prestigious. In addition, an aspectual distinction may be suspected. Tenta- 
tively, verb-de-object can be analyzed as applying the notion of a state to nar- 
rated time, presenting this state as resulting from the event. The meaning of 
8.26 basan nián bi de yé thus comes close to English expressions such as ‘I am 
from the class of '83'. In this analysis, for verb-object-de, the notion of a state is 
still there, but this construction does not specify to which time this state be- 
longs: wüsi nián zài Béida bi yè de ‘she graduated at Peking University in ’54’. 
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In order to reject or confirm this analysis, more comparative work is needed. The literature 
is divided. For Li & Thompson (1981: 589) the meanings of these two constructions are “es- 
sentially equivalent, and it makes little difference which one is used”. DeFrancis’ (1976: 152) 
offers no semantic distinction, but indicates the verb-object-de construction as the only opt- 
ion for pronoun objects, and verb-de-object as a preferred sequence with specific verbs (mdi 
‘buy’, chi ‘eat’). His description of both patterns as denoting a “past occurrence” remains in- 
fluential, but is hard to reconcile with current usage unless it is taken as a relative past. This 
can be illustrated even for written Mandarin: “RF Aui f d HAM, ERM, RH 
RRS HAY.” Wò bù zhidào tà hài de shéme bing, dan shi wó xiáng, wò méngtian jit hui zhiddo 
de. ‘I did not know what disease he was suffering from, but I thought I would know by to- 
morrow, (Bà n.y.: 37). I concur with Iljic (1987b: 278-301), who describes the (relative) past 
tense as a marked meaning for verb-de-object, contrasting with temporally unmarked verb- 
object-de (p. 290). Mullie’s term for a verb followed by de is “past participle” (1932-1937: II, 8 
and 11-13). It is illuminating that this notion covers not just the aspectual meanings, but also 
the topic in an adverbial predicate (§ 6.5) as well as nominalization. For more examples and 
other syntactic details, see Chirkova (2003: 46-91) and Wiedenhof (1995: 49-61). 


Table 8.2 Functions of the particle de 


Function Example Meaning 
Subordinative Faguo de péngyou ‘a friend from France’ 

hdo de péngyou ‘a good friend’ 

dai de péngyou ‘a friend who brought it along’ 

dai de youyongyi ‘the swimsuit which was brought along’ 
Nominalizing dai de (a) ‘the one bringing it along’ 


(b) ‘what is brought along’ 
(c) ‘that it is being brought along’ 


Aspectual dai de ‘it is being brought along’ 
dai youyongyi de ‘one was bringing a swimsuit along’ 
dai de youyongyi ‘one has brought a swimsuit along’ 
dài de nèr “t has been taken over there’ 


As a separate source of aspectual meanings for the particle de, consider the use 
of dào ‘attain’ as a resultative complement (§ 10.4), e.g. in nd dào ‘take and at- 
tain’ > ‘obtain’. For ddo, neutralization of both tone and vowel height (8 2.9.2) 
often occur in this usage: dao ~ dao ~ de. Semantically, similar mergers occur, 
e.g. between nd dao jiángxuéjin ~ nd dao jiángxuéjin ‘have obtained a scholarship’ 
and nd de jiángxuéjin ‘be in the situation of having taken a scholarship’ > ‘be on a 
scholarship’ in the following example. 
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8.27 Wei, ni zhéi yi nian lái nï- ni-- ni shi- ni  shi-- déngyt 
hey 2.SG this one year come 2.SG 2.5G 2.8G be 2.SG be  equal.to 
zìfèi chi lái hái shi ni ná de  jiángxuéjin? 


self-sponsored out come still be 2.5G take SUB scholarship 


‘Hey, this one year you are here is it like you-- you-- you left-- you left on private funds 
or are you on a scholarship?’ 


For a similar example, see qu de Shanghai ‘have been to Shanghai’ in sentence 7.8. The locus 
classicus is Chao (1968: 353-355), where not just dào ‘attain’ but also zài ‘be at’ is part of this 
phonological and semantic merger. 


Table 8.2 compares different functions of the particle de. For each example, the 
English translation represents just one characteristic interpretation among 
other possibilities. Also compare § 5.2.2 about implicit objects, which have 
been translated as ‘it’. 


Mood 


Modal meanings convey emotions and opinions of the speaker about the sub- 
ject matter of a sentence. As such, they play a vital role in linguistic communi- 
cation and social intercourse. Examples of modal meanings are expectation, 
need and commitment, in different kinds and degrees. As with aspect (§ 8.1), 
specific modalities may have extended scope in one language without necessa- 
rily corresponding to one single modality in another language. 

Four modal expressions will be described in the following sections. All of 
these are suffixes, i.e. final particles: ba for suggestion; a, which signals expect- 
ed continuation; bei for limited commitment; and ne, which communicates rele- 
vance to context. The suffix me for authoritative statements was discussed in 
§ 7.2.1. Other modal meanings can be expressed by auxiliary verbs such as hui 
‘may well, be likely to, be bound to’ and kéyi ‘may, be free to’ (§ 5.11.1), and by 
the potential form of resultative verbs (§ 10.4). 


The highly divergent modal particles of Taiwan Mandarin are absent from my description; 
they deserve dialect-specific accounts. For the modal prosody of Mandarin, Chao’s extensive 
if out-dated inventory of prosodic particles (1968: 812-814) remains most informative. 
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ba: suggestion 


The suggestion particle ba is used at the end of clauses and sentences. The se- 
cond example below is repeated from example 7.1: 


8.28 Xing, | wómen zóu ba. 
proceed LCLV walk RLV 
‘Okay, let's go; 


71 A Shi si dian ba? 
be four dot SUG 
‘It was at four o’clock, right?’ 


B: Bù, bu, bù, liáng dian duo, kénéng. 
not not not pair dot much possible 


‘No, no, no, after two o’clock, I guess. 


In the first example, ba expresses exhortation by the speaker, and in the second 
example, it conveys that the speaker is making an assumption. In both cases, 
the particle communicates a type of suggestion: 


(a) In 8.28, the speaker presents the preceding wómen zóu as a suggestion to be carried out: 
women zou ba ‘I suggest we leave’ > ‘let’s go’ 

(b) In 7.1, speaker A presents the preceding shi si didn ‘it is at four o’clock’ as a suggestion 
about the state of affairs: ‘I suggest that it is at four o’clock’ > ‘it was at four o'clock, 
right?’ 


Both meanings are available for both examples. In another context, wómen zóu 
ba can be interpreted as ‘I suppose we are leaving?’; and shi si didn ba can be 
used to mean 'rather let it be at four o'clock'. And in some situations, these two 
can hardly be separated, e.g. in a context of hesitation: wómen zóu ba... ‘well, 
I suppose we leave now... 


The particle ba illustrates how two etymologically distinct expressions may converge not 
just in phonological form (giving rise to homonymy), but semantically at the same time 
(leading to polysemy). Chao (1968: 807) derives "advisative" ba from the verb bà ‘end, finish’, 
thus wómen zóu bà *we leave, and that's the end of the matter' » wómen zóu ba 'let's go'. Chao's 
second ba is a fusion of the negation bu 'not' and the particle a (8 8.2.2), doubling as yes-or- 
no interrogative marker (Ni zhidao ba? 'Do you know?") and marker for "doubtful posed state- 
ments" (Ni zhidao ba? ‘You know, I suppose?"). Questions ending in ...bu a? and ...bu? are reject- 
ed by Chao but seem to have survived (or resurfaced?) in Beijing. Mullie (1932-1937: I, 9) has 
"the suffix - pa of the imperative mood [...] always pronounced ba”, i.e. with a voiced b which 
“is but seldom used". Although his ba for “probable affirmation or negation” (II, 13, 286, 290) 
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is listed separately, both have the same voiced b. Given the rareness of this sound, it makes 
for stronger evidence of a phonological and semantic merger. 


The suggestion particle ba is also used after the topic of a sentence. In the fol- 
lowing example, guónéi ‘interior, domestic’ is a common way of referring to Chi- 
na among travellers and expatriates: ‘our country, China’. 
8.29 Eh, zhé ge, zài  guónéi ba, zhé ge yóuqí zai Béijing, zhé ge 

eh this item be.at interior SUG this item special be.at PNBeijing this item 


fengsha bňjiao dà <dui>. 
sandstorm rather big correct 


‘Eh, I mean, in China let’s say, eh, especially in Beijing, eh, the sandstorms are quite 
strong <yes>.’ 


In such cases the topic is presented as a suggestion: zài guónéi ba ‘I suggest in 
China’ > ‘in China let's say’, ‘well, in China’. 


a: expected continuation 


Like the suggestion particle ba, the particle a is used after clauses and sen- 
tences. Its pronunciation often links up with the final of the preceding syllable, 
and this may show up in transcription, e.g. chi ra ‘come on, eat’, háo wa ‘how 
well’, lái ya ‘come now’. Sentence 8.12 Na hái shi shicha ya ‘Now, that's your jet 
lag for sure’ was recorded from a speaker from Shanghai. In informal Beijing 
usage, the particle a often begins with a glottal stop: Na hái shi shícha a [?e . |]. 


A recurrent question regarding such variants is whether they are the same particle, cognate 
forms or different etymons. Chao's (1968: 803) characterization of “a somewhat complicated 
phonemics and morphophonemics" still applies. One innovation is the glottal stop initial in 
Beijing Mandarin, which did not occur according to Chao (pp. 45-46, 803). The discussion be- 
low is a short overview of the current situation. More data are needed and, in view of the 
modal meanings, inventories need to involve intonation and other prosodic details. 


With the particle a, the speaker communicates an expectation of a follow-up to 
match the preceding expression. In the example below, a is placed after fenpéi 
de gongzuó danwéi ‘the work unit to which one is dispatched’. The conversation 
is about a shortage of jobs for university graduates who are assigned to a work 
unit by the state. 
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8.30 Jit shi shud fenpéi de  gongzuó danwéi a, kóngpà zhéi ge yé you 
just be say dispatch SUB work unit EC alas this item also be.there 
wenti. 


problem 


"That is to say, in terms of work units for them to be dispatched to, I'm afraid on that 
score there are problems as well.' 


In the glosses, the meaning of the particle a is abbreviated as EC, for 'expected 
continuation'. Here the particle signals that the speaker is expecting a follow- 
up to fenpéi de gongzuó danwéi ‘the work unit to which one is dispatched’. And in 
this case, he himself supplies this sequel in the second clause: ...kóngpà zhéi ge yé 
you wenti ‘...I’m afraid on that score there are problems as well’. In other words, 
the topic is here marked explicitely as something to be followed by a pertinent 
sequel. In the next example, a appears at the end of the sentence: 


8.31 Néme nèi ge  Xibóliyà nèi ge  qihou shi tébié léng de a. 
so that item PNSiberia that item climate be special cold SUB CE 
‘Well, in eh, Siberia, the climate surely is especially cold’ 


Again, the particle a serves to anticipate a follow-up. But the speaker does not 
specify what this follow-up should be, thus creating an appeal to the hearer to 
supply one. The effect is a mild request to concur with the preceding state- 
ment: ‘this is what I think, and I suppose you agree’. In this function, the par- 
ticle a can also be used in questions. The question itself serves as an appeal to 
respond, and the particle a likewise invites a follow-up. 


8.32 Méi c nimen zhao  duoshao  xuésheng a? 
each rank 2.CLV enlist how.much student CE 
‘How many students are you taking in each time?’ 


Questions with a are often milder in attitude then questions without the parti- 
cle: Ni de yinxiàng zémeyang ‘What is your impression?’, Ni de yinxiàng zémeyang a 
"Well, what is your impression?’; Zài Béijing zhu le dud jit? ‘How long have you 
been living in Beijing?’, Zai Béijing zhu le duó ji a? ‘Say, how long have you been 
living in Beijing?'. This mildness can be overruled by prosodic means, e.g. in 
anger or agitation. When a question with a combines with emphatic intona- 
tions (louder volume, slower tempo, greater pitch range), it can serve as a sur- 
prised plea for reconfirmation: 'really?', ‘are you serious?’, ‘you don't say!’. This 
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is illustrated in the next sentence. The example is again set in Siberia: the 
speaker is describing the mid-winter scenery. 
8.33 A: Beijiaér hú de  zhéi ge shui ne, méi dòng. 

PNBaikal lake SUB this item water RLV notEX freeze 

‘And the water in Lake Baikal wasn't frozen’ 


B: Méi dong a?! «eil- 
notEX freeze EC yes 
‘What, not frozen?! «yes!» 


The notion of expected continuation resurfaces in the enumerative use of the 
particle a. In the next example, a teacher is talking about the ups and downs in 
the lives of his students. 


8.34 Gébié de yinwei yóu shíhou yüdao yi xié ge  shenghuo 
individual SUB because be.there time encounter a few item live 


künnan a, gérén wénti a, kénéng shóu xié yíngxiáng. 


hardship EC personal problem EC possible receive few influence 


‘In individual cases, because sometimes they have some burdens in life, or personal 
problems, etcetera, so they may suffer some consequences. 


The use of the particle a after each element in an enumeration has the effect of 
anticipating the next element. As with enumerative le (§ 8.1.1), this expectation 
of a sequel often persists with the last element: shenghuó künnan a, gérén wénti a 
‘the burdens of life, personal problems, and what have you’. 


bei: limited commitment 


By means of bei, speakers can create some emotional distance with regard to 
the contents of the preceding expression. In its most frequent use, bei conveys 
that something is so obvious that no further details are needed. The following 
example is about undesirable graffiti. Speaker B is blaming the appearance of 
graffiti in the city on adolescents. In the preceding context, she calls these 
youths xido hdr ‘kids’. Speaker A repeats this term: 


8.35 A: Xido hár nèng de? 
small kid fix SUB 
‘This is done by kids?’ 
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B: Wó xiang kénéng shi, wó xiang kénéng shi. 
1.8G think possible be 1.SG think possible be 
‘I think that may be so, I think that may be so’ 

A: | Háowár bei. 
amusing LC 


‘Some joke!’ 


In the last sentence, speaker A’s hdowdr ‘amusing’ represents the viewpoint of 
the ‘kids’, but the distance created by bei allows for irony, revealing that this is 
not his idea of amusement at all. 

Among other ways of using the particle bei, most dictionaries list a form of 
reluctant consent (“resignation” Han-Ying xiüding 1995: 42, “grudging agree- 
ment” ABC ECCE 2010: 535). The emotional distance conveyed by bei may allow 
for an obstinate attitude, but this meaning is not well-documented for spoken 
Mandarin. Cases with an attitude of indifference abound, but where reluctance 
is present, it remains unclear if this is due to bei or to other elements in the 
context, such as prosodic cues. Also compare Lü's account (1999: 69), which 
mentions no reluctance. With speakers who use the particle bei relatively fre- 
quently, its meaning appears to approach the suggestive qualities of ba, both in 
exhortations (‘come on’) and for assumptions (‘I guess that’s how it is’). 


Modern bei, which is usually written as "E, probably represents the same etymon as Mullie’s 
“Ey bai (be)", pronounced with the same rare voiced b as in ba (8 8.2.1); but its use in fixed 
collocations again raises the question where the "involuntary or compelled" semantics come 
in. Floor (2011: vii, 8) records a modern case of bai marking indifference, but the origins of 
the speaker are unknown. 

The description of bei is hampered by its infrequent use. In the corpus of 5,042 sentences 
used here, there were only three instances of bei, and Chirkova's (2003) corpus of nearly 
18,000 sentences has 41 instances. Chirkova found bei among elderly speakers in Beijing, but 
there is no mention of this particle in Spoken Chinese (1966), Wang ([1967] 2002a) or in Chao's 
grammar (1968). In Taiwan Mandarin, the particle bei is all but absent. 


ne: relevance 


The particle ne occurs at the end of sentences and clauses, and indicates that 
these expressions are relevant in a given context. In the following example, the 
speaker is providing this context in the first sentence. 
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8.36 WO zhéi ge, shi zai  Dongbéi zhang dà de. Lao jia ne, shi zai 
1.8G this item be be.at northeast grow big SUB old home RLV be be.at 


Shandong. 
PNShandong 


‘I, eh... grew up in Northeast China. But my family, they are from Shandong.’ 


First, the speaker says where he grew up. Next, he provides information about 
his family background: Ido jià ‘my old home’ is a common way of referring to 
one’s ancestors’ place of origin. Adding ne to the expression Ido jia has the effect 
of making it directly relevant to the previous statement. Therefore Ldo jia ne... 
can be interpreted as ‘my family’s origins, which are relevant in view of the fact 
that I grew up in Northeast China... 

In the following example, the speaker also creates his own context. He is re- 
counting the joys of his Trans-Siberian journey; ni ‘you’ is here used as a gener- 
al reference to ‘someone, somebody’. 

8.37 Zai  huóche shang qi tian «dui». Ni yao xiang xia lái war dehuà 
be.at train up seven day correct 2.SG will think down come play if 
ne, hai kéyi yántú war war <dui>. 


RLV still may on.the.way play play correct 


‘You are in a train for seven days <right>. And if you want to get out and have some 
fun, you can also have some fun on the way <right>.’ 


The effect of the particle ne is that the expression ni ydo xiang xia lái war dehua ‘if 
you want to get out and have some fun’ is made relevant to the context, in this 
case zai huóche shang qi tian ‘you are in a train for seven days’. In other words, 
the particle ne urges the speaker to consider an assumed desire to ‘get out and 
have some fun’ in light of the fact that somebody is in a train for seven days. 


The CONTEXT can be defined as, on the one hand, the matters and business referred to in 
previous utterances, or language-internal context; and on the other hand, any other infor- 
mation which is available in the speech situation, or extralinguistic context. The particle ne 
may refer to both types of context. The use of ne serves as an appeal to the speaker to look 
for contextual elements to which the preceding expression can be deemed relevant. 

Li and Thompson (1981: 300-305) assign a central role to the hearer: ne signals that the 
preceding statement “is the speaker’s response to some claim, expectation, or belief on the 
part of the hearer” (p. 300). But the particle ne is more broadly applicable. For although the 
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known or assumed (p. 304) ideas of the hearer are an integral part of the context, ne can also 
relate to other contextual elements, as illustrated above. 


The particle ne, which by itself may serve as a link to a preceding sentence, is 
often combined with conjunctions which serve a similar function: 


Erqié ne, ... ‘And furthermore, ..’ 

Dan shi ne, ... ‘But still, ..’ 

Jiégué ne, ... "Well, in the end, ..' 
Lingwai ne, ... ‘And what's more, ..' 
Néme ne, ... (but not *Nà ne, ...) ‘And so... 
Ránhóu ne, ... ‘And then, ..' 

Suóyi ne, ... ‘Well therefore, .." 

Zhiwai ne, ... ‘And besides, .." 


In the following example, ne is placed at the end of a full sentence, presenting it 
as relevant for the statement of the previous speaker: 


8.38 A:  Lián yóuyóng «ei» dou bu hui! 
even swim yes all not can 


"You can't even «right» swim!’ 


B: Wọ a, zuómo dào  Hélan lái xué ne. 
1.SG EC ponder attain PNthe.Netherlands come learn RLV 
‘Well, I was considering learning it after I came to Holland’ 


The particle ne can be used in questions: 

8.39 A: Eh, ni xiawt yào cānjiā tā nèi ge dábiàn, shi ba? 
even 2.SG afternoon will participate 3 that item defense be SUG 
‘Eh, this afternoon you want to join his Ph.D. defense, right?’ 


B: Dui <hdo> ni ne? 
correct good 2.SG RLV 
‘Yes, <good> and you?’ 


Textbooks sometimes describe ne as a question particle, but ne itself cannot 
make expressions interrogative. In this example, the question is not formed by 
ne, but by the intonation of the clause ni ne? ‘and you?’ (§ 7.2). The particle ne 
only makes the expression ni ‘you’ relevant to the matter of participation in the 
Ph.D. defense ceremony: 'and in that light, what about you?'. The Mandarin 
question particle is ma, and Ni ma? would have meant 'You?', ‘You mean you 
yourself?’ 


Counting and classifying 


From the point of view of English, Mandarin may come across as a language 
with few resources to express quantities. In talking about entities - beings, 
things and phenomena - English uses the grammatical category of NUMBER to 
indicate that either one item is meant, the SINGULAR, as in book; or that more 
than one item is meant, the PLURAL, as in books. Languages may express num- 
ber in more elaborate ways. E.g. Spanish has Es el libro verde. ‘It is the green 
book’ and Son los libros verdes. ‘They are the green books’, with number distinc- 
tions for nouns and verbs as well as adjectives and articles. In Mandarin, both 
sentences can be expressed as Shi lù shü., without any use of number in the verb 
shi ‘be’, the adjective lui ‘green’, or the noun shü ‘book’, 

For languages with grammatical number, this category is closely related to 
the number of items involved, but not absolutely. A singular noun can refer to 
several entities, such as couple, fauna, people and team; and a plural noun may re- 
fer to an individual entity, as in contents, glasses, shorts and wages. Grammatical 
number can signal other distinctions than purely numerical ones, such as the 
English plural in fishes for several species instead of several specimens of fish. 


For the relationship between speaking and counting see e.g. Dehaene (1997). In Mandarin, 
personal pronouns such as women ‘we’ (contrasting with wò T) have been described as plu- 
rals (e.g. Li & Thompson 1981: 12, 40-41, Packard 2000: 174). But this is a different type of 
plurality from that in ‘books’ versus ‘book’, because ‘we’ need not be a number of 'T-indivi - 
duals, and especially because the suffix -men expresses a collective notion (§ 10.2.2). 


The meaning of Mandarin nouns resembles that of English mass nouns such as 
beer, fog and tobacco, for which counting becomes relevant only in combination 
with other expressions, as in a bottle of beer, a patch of fog or an ounce of tobacco. 
In parallel fashion, Mandarin uses yi bén shü ‘a volume of book’ > ‘a book’, yi bao 
shi ‘a parcel of books’ and yi bu shü ‘a set of books’; see 88 9.3-9.3.1 for details. 

In English, mass nouns like beer can be used for countable individual items, 
as in I will have a beer. And for their part, count nouns such as book can be used 
to denote a whole class, as in the art of the medieval book. Mandarin displays 
comparable flexibility of usage, but the sense of itemhood is less pronounced in 
the noun because the number notion is irrelevant. In this respect, the meaning 
of Mandarin shi is closer to a general “bookhood” than to an individual ‘book’. 
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Table 9.1 Cardinal numerals 


ling 
yi~yi~yi 


er 


q~ qt 
ba ~ bá 


jù 


shí 
shtyi 


shiér 


Se A oc x BN HK GD 


shisan 


shijit 


érshí ~ érshi 


érshí yi 


sanshí ~ sanshi 


jitisht ~jitishi 


Jitishi jitt 
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yibdi 

érbái ~ liángbdi 
liùbăi ling qi 

yiqian 

qiqian yibdi ling èr 
yiwan 

yiwan litgian babdi 


sibdi wan 


qiqian sibdi sanshí wan 


ylyi (~ wanwan) 


‘100 
‘200’ 
“607” 
‘1,000’ 
‘7,102 
*10,000' 
‘16,800’ 


“4,000,000” 
“74,300,000” 
*100,000,000’ 


In Mandarin, large compound numbers are split into groups of four powers of ten. Hence 
371,457,000 is analyzed as [3] [7145] [7000]: three yi ‘hundred-millions’, 7145 wan ‘ten-thou- 
sands’ and seven qidn ‘thousands’; hence [sanyi] [qiqian yibdi sishiwt wan] [qigian]. For large 
round numbers, decimal fractions (§ 9.1.6) may be used: yi didr yí yi, literally ‘one-point-one 
hundred-million' is another way of saying yíyl yigian wan ‘110,000,000’. 


Table 9.2 Powers of ten in Mandarin and in English 


Mandarin 


shíwàn 
báiwàn 


qianwàn 


English 


one 
ten 


one hundred 


one thousand 
ten thousand 


one hundred thousand 


one million 
ten million 


one hundred million 


one billion 
ten billion 


one hundred billion 


one trillion 


Decimal notation 


1 

10 

100 

1,000 

10,000 

100,000 
1,000,000 
10,000,000 
100,000,000 
1,000,000,000 
10,000,000,000 
100,000,000,000 


1,000,000,000,000 


9.1 


9.1.1 
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Numerals 


Like English, Mandarin has a decimal numerical system. There are separate 
terms for ‘1’ to ‘10’ and for ‘0’, with other simplex terms representing powers of 
ten, such as băi ‘100’ and qiān ‘1000’: see Table 9.1. 


Integers 


In spoken Mandarin, numbers larger than ten are always compounds. Powers 
of ten are arranged in decreasing order: sanbái érshi lit ‘326’ is literally 'three- 
hundred two-ten six’. For numbers larger than one hundred, ling ‘zero’ is used 
whenever powers of ten are skipped, as in liùbăi ling qi ‘607’, or literally 'six- 
hundred zero seven’. 

Multiples of ten are formed with -shí and -shi: érshí ~ érshi ‘20’, sanshí ^ sanshi 
‘30’ up to jiŭshí ~ jitishi ‘90’. In other integers from 11 to 99, -shi has a neutral 
tone: sanshi san ‘33’, qishi ér ‘72’. 

In non-final position, neutral-tone -shi ‘ten’ and the preceding syllable tend to fuse, usually 
as a rhotacism, e.g. érri yi ‘21’, sangr ge rén ‘30 people’, sèr jii ‘49’, wür bà ‘58’, liuri dud ‘more 
than 60’, qier si ‘74’, bar èr ‘82’, jiár jit ‘99’. 

Variations in form for yi ~ yi ~ yi ‘one’, qi ~ qi ‘seven’ and ba ~ bá ‘eight’ were dis- 
cussed in § 2.2.4. Higher powers of ten can be preceded by ér ‘two’ as well as 
liáng ‘pair’, e.g. either érbdi or liángbdi for ‘200’; see 8 9.3.3 for details. 

English distinguishes the first three powers of ten by separate names: ten, 
hundred and thousand. Subsequent English terms appear every three powers of 
ten: million, billion, trillion et cetera. (In earlier British usage, the same terms re- 
presented numbers separated by six powers of ten, but this system is now obso- 
lete.) Each three powers of ten may be separated by a comma in number no- 
tation, so that three hundred seventy-one million four hundred fifty-seven thousand 
can be written as 371,457,000. By contrast, Mandarin has separate names for each 
of the first four powers of ten: shi ‘10’, băi ‘100’, qiān ‘1000’, and wan ‘10,000’. 
And accordingly, subsequent terms appear every four powers of ten in Manda- 
rin: yi ‘100,000,000’, zhào ‘1,000,000,000,000’. Table 9.2 highlights this difference 
with dashed lines, separating four powers of ten for Mandarin, and three 
powers of ten in English. 
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The older wanwan is less common than yíyi for ‘a hundred million’. It retains figurative uses 
denoting an infinitely large number: mama wanwan sui (‘countless years of age for mother’ >) 
‘hip hip hurray for mother’. Wanwan also serves adverbially before negations to mean ‘abso- 
lutely’: wanwan bu kéyi ‘it is absolutely not allowed’. 


Large round numbers which are themselves powers of ten are prefixed by yí ~ 
yi ‘one’, in the same way as English uses one and a: yibái ‘a hundred’, yiqian ‘one 
thousand’, yfwan ‘ten thousand’, yiyi ‘one hundred million’, yizhdo ‘one trillion’. 
For the number ‘10’, shí usually appears without this prefix, but yishí, literally 
‘one ten’, may be used for ‘10’ for extra clarity (e.g. in telephone communicat- 
ion), and also as part of a larger number: sānbăi shiér ~ sanbdi yishi èr ‘312’. 

Short forms are very common for round numbers larger than one hundred, 
e.g. sanbái liù instead of sanbdi liüshí for ‘360’, or witwàn si rather than wüwàn sì- 
gian for ‘54,000’. This abbreviation process leaves the lowest powers of ten un- 
mentioned, corresponding to one or more zeros in decimal notation. Sums of 
money, measures and weights (88 9.3.2, 9.3.5) can be shortened in similar fash- 
ion, i.e. by dropping the smallest unit names. Compare the following examples: 


9.1 sán bái liù shi wü wan si qian 
or san băi liù or wü wàn si 
three hundred six ten five 10000 four 1000 
‘360’ ‘54,000 
sān kuài liù mdo wü máo si fen 
or san kuai litt or wit mdo si 
three dollar six  ten.cents five ten.cents four cent 
‘$ 3.60' '$ 0.54" 
san chi liù cùn wü jin si  liáng 
or san chi lià or wü jin si 
three foot six inch five pound four ounce 
'three feet and six inches' *5.4 pounds' (metric, 2.7 kg) 


In the short forms, the units dropped are always the next smaller in line, thus 
avoiding confusion with numbers containing ling ‘zero’ to indicate that interve- 
ning powers of ten are skipped: sanbái ling liù ‘306’, san kudi ling liù fen ‘$ 3.06’, et 
cetera. 
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i ‘one’ and yi ‘a’ 
y y 


Pronunciation guidelines for the number one, yi ~ yí ~ yi were given in 8 2.24. 
In poor listening conditions (e.g. in a telephone conversation), confusion with 
qi 'seven' can be avoided by using the emphatic form yao 'one'. Apart from the 
number yi ‘one’, there is also a derived neutral-tone expression yi ‘a, a certain’. 
Compare: 


chi yí kuài táng ‘eat one candy’ 
chi yi kudi táng ‘eat a candy’ 


you yi tian ‘there was one day..’, ‘we had one day’ 
you yi tian ‘there was a day..., ‘on a certain day’ 


yl huér zai tán (‘one moment talk again’ >) "let's talk about it again in a minute’ 
zai tdn yi huér (‘talk again a moment’ >) ‘let’s talk about it again for a minute’ 


In the next example, this meaning of yi ‘a, a certain’ is reinforced by the indefi- 
nite use of shéme ‘what’ in the sense of ‘one or other’ (§ 7.2.3). 


9.2  Bifang shud wó yao gáo yi ge  shéme tímu, [...] 
instance say 1.8G will do a item what subject 
‘Say I want to pick this or that subject, [...]’ 


Both yi ‘one’ and yi ‘a’ can be constructed with a classifier followed by a noun 
(8 9.3): yí ge tímu ‘one subject’, yi ge tímu ‘a subject’, yi ge shéme tímu ‘this or that 
subject’. With neutral-tone yi, this pattern cannot serve as the topic of the sen- 
tence, for the meaning of ‘this or that, some or other, whichever’ is hard to re- 
concile with the topic function. 


In English, a sentence like Somebody knows. may be used without further identification of the 
person who knows. Here the subject function indicates the agent; in other words, this ‘some- 
body’ is the one doing the ‘knowing’. But in Mandarin, the subject serves as a topic, i.e. to 
restore attention to something given in the context, and this function is ill-suited to the 
meaning of yi ge rén ‘a person, some person or other, someone’. Only after yi ge rén ‘a person, 
some person or other, someone’ has been introduced into the context, e.g. in a presentative 
construction with yéu ‘be there’ (§ 5.3), does it become possible to add zhidao ‘know’ as a 
comment: you yi ge rén zhidao ‘there is someone who knows’. Slightly more common alterna- 
tives are you rén zhidao ‘there is someone who knows, there are those who know’ and yóu de 
rén zhidao ‘there are people who know’; but neither of these comprises the singular reference 
of yi ge ‘one or other item’ (§ 9.3.1). Also compare: you yi ge rén zhidao ‘there is one person 
who knows’; rén zhidao ‘people know’ (with ambiguity as in English, i.e. both ‘folks know’ and 
‘humans know’); rénjià zhidao ‘someone else knows, other people know, it is a known fact’; 
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dajia zhidao ‘everybody knows’; shéi zhidao ‘who knows?’ ~ ‘whoever knows’ ~ idiomatically 
‘who would have thought, to my surprise’. 


As a reduced form, Mandarin yi ‘a’ displays some parallels with the English 
indefinite articles an and a. In Mandarin, yi ‘one’ may assume first, second or 
fourth tone readings, while yi ‘a’ is pronounced with a neutral tone. In English, 
the word one is pronounced with the vowel [a]; but in an and a, which derive 
from one historically, this sound is usually reduced to a neutral schwa vowel [a]. 

Reduced forms often display a degree of GRAMMATICALIZATION, a process by 
which an expression assumes a fixed pattern with a distinct - but related - 
meaning. For example, English one is a numeral, meaning ‘single item’, which 
may be descibed as a lexical meaning. The indefinite articles an and a are used 
in grammatical patterns with nouns. Compared to one, these are reduced forms, 
with a derived meaning: ‘some unspecified item’. Note that grammaticalization 
is by no means restricted to reduced forms. The following discussion identifies 
grammatical meanings for both yi ‘one’ and the reduced neutral-tone form yi ‘a, 
a certain’. 

Yi ‘one’ may be used as an adjunct (hence, as yí ~ yi) to mean (a) ‘whole’: yí là 
‘the whole journey’, yi wüzi ‘the whole room’; and (b) ‘the same’: wómen dou shi 
yi jia rén ‘we are all people of the same family, we are all one family’. Used ad- 
verbially, yí ^ yi means ‘as soon as’. More details and examples can be found in 
Chapter 11; for categorical negation (‘not a single one’) see § 7.2.3. 

Yi ‘a, a certain’ has grammatical meanings which share the notion of a short 
duration. The semantic relationship between ‘short duration’ and ‘one’ is com- 
mon across languages; compare for instance English one, once and at once. In 
Mandarin, yi often appears as an infix with reduplicated verbs, e.g. sudan yi suan 
‘do a quick calculation’, zóu yi zou ‘do a bit of walking’ (8 10.5.1). Yi also serves 
adverbially to indicate suddenness and shortness of duration: wang xià yi tui 
‘give a push downward’. This usage is less frequent in spoken Mandarin, but 
does appear idiomatically, e.g. with zhide ‘worth’: zhide yi kan ‘worth a look’; 
with méngrán ‘abruptly’: méngrán yi la ‘pull abruptly’, méngrán yi jing ‘be scared 
stiff. 

For 'a, a certain', Mandarin combines yi with a classifier, but it is also possible 
to express this meaning by means of a classifier without a preceding numeral. 
In the following sentence, the speaker is reacting to a remark (see example 
10.8) that Dutch swimming trunks are only available in dà yáng má 'huge foreign 
sizes'. 
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9.3 Nà wò.. kéyi mái ge xido de ba. 
that 1.5G may buy item small SUB SUG 
‘Well then I... could just buy a small one: 


The answer could have been Na wo... kéyi mdi yi ge xiáo de ba. ‘Well then I... could 
just buy a small one’, but without yi ‘a’, the sentence is more casual in style. 
Also compare he bei shut ‘have a drink’, chi kóu fan ‘have a bite’, 7.3 dá ge jichu ‘do 
some groundwork’. 


In Cantonese, patterns analogous to Mandarin mdi ge xido de may carry definite connotations 
(Chao 1968: 555, Matthews & Yip 1994: 89): mdaih go sai ge can mean ‘buy a small one’ or ‘buy 
the small one’. And accordingly, these Cantonese noun phrases are compatible with a topic 
position: Go sai ge hóu mh hóu? ‘Is the small one all right?'. 


Casual variants for yi didn and yi didr ‘a bit’ (88 6.2, 9.3.2) are likewise expressed 
without yi ‘a’, e.g. kan didn shü ‘read a bit’, you diár léng ‘it’s a little cold’, and 
song diár shéme xido dongxi ‘leave some small stuff behind as a gift’ in the follow- 
ing sentence. The speaker is talking about household utensils in his rented 
apartment: 


94 You yi xié <he, na> yóu yi xié you shi gudqu zhà de rén 
be.there a few wow that be.there a few besides be past stay SUB person 


sóng diár shéme xiáo dongxi. 


offer dot what small thing 


‘For some of these «wow, so» for some of these, on the other hand, it was just people 
who used to live there leaving some small stuff behind as a gift’ 


Summarizing, the grammaticalized expression yi is avoided in topics, and forms 
patterns in which it may be dropped with little change in meaning, apart from 
added casualness. 


Also compare: yóu yi xié shiging ~ you xié shiqing ‘there are some matters’; man yi didr! ~ man 
diár! ‘easy nowl'; chi yi xia ~ chi xia ‘let’s eat it’; you yi ge rén zhidao ~ you ge rén zhidao ‘there is 
someone who knows’. Forms with and without tone sandhi co-exist, e.g. mái yi bén zididn ~ 
mái yi bén zidián ~ mdi bén zididn (but not: *mdi bén zididn) ‘he is buying a dictionary’; chudn yi 
kõu qi ~ chudn yi kóu qi ~ chudn kõu qi (not *chudn kóu qi) ‘gasp a puff of air’ > ‘regain one's 
breath’. A lexical example of the same type of variation is yiyang ‘the same’, etymologically 
yt yang ‘one kind’, but realized as yang in regular speech tempos: wó gen tà yang ‘I’m just like 
him’. Loss of yi with minimal semantic import also occurs in final position, e.g. zhé ~ zhéi 
‘this’ < zhé (yi) < zhé yi ‘this one’ (§ 4.4.2). It is shared by the infix yi (§ 10.5.1), but not by yi in 
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the adverbial sense of ‘once, a short while’. Thus zhide yi kan ‘worth a look’ and zhide kan 
‘worth looking at’ differ in their temporal semantics. 


yt ‘one item’, lid ‘two items’ and sd ‘three items’ 


The grammatical distinction between yi ‘one’ and yi ‘a’ discussed in the pre- 
vious section tends to be under-addressed in grammars and textbooks of Man- 
darin because both forms are represented by the same Chinese character: —. 
Apart from these two, there exists a third related expression yi ‘one item, an 
item’, which is systematically avoided in writing. It is almost synonymous with 
yige — ‘ll ‘one item, an item’, which is regularly represented in written Manda- 
rin. 


9.5 Women you yiqidn zhongxué yi láoshi té shén. 
1.CLV  be.there may  secondary.chool one.item teacher awesome funny 
‘We had a former teacher in high school — he was extremely funny? 


Yi ‘one item’ is commonly used and quite informal. Syntactically, it is a classi- 
fier phrase, assuming the same function as the construction of a numeral with 
a classifier. Hence yí 'one item' may itself be constructed with a following noun; 
compare 9.5 yí ldoshi ‘one teacher, a teacher’ (informal register) with yí ge ldoshi 
‘one teacher, a teacher’ and yi ge láoshi ‘a teacher’ (both stylistically neutral). 


The expression yí 'one item' does not exist in Chinese dictionaries, but it has been described 
by 4t zk3& Dù Yóngdào (1993: 142). Dù gives no diachronic details, but the semantic simi- 
larity with yi ge and the syntactic fusion of numeral and classifier are consistent with a deve- 
lopment from yi gè ‘one item’. This development may be envisaged as follows: yí gè > yi ge > yí 
+ [ya] > yí + [8] > yí + [o] > yí one item’ (Wiedenhof 1995: 66). All of these forms co-exist today, 
but note that Chao (1936: 36-37) mentions neither the voiced velar stage nor the full de- 
velopment to yi. In summary, in the modern expression yi ‘one item’, the second tone is a 
reflex of gé ‘item’. For more examples and a comparison of available literature, see Chirkova 
(2004). In higher speech tempos, yi ‘one item’ may be realized as yi. 


The same type of syntactic fusion is found for lid ‘two items’ and sa ‘three 
items’, both of which are amply documented in written Mandarin as informal 
counterparts of liáng ge ‘two items’ and san ge ‘three items’. The use of lid ‘two 
items’ is shown in example 8.7; sa ‘three items’ is illustrated in example 7.20. 


A recent development comparable to that of yí ‘one item’, and likewise lacking written repre- 
sentation, is the syntactic fusion in bú ‘not to be’ < bú shi ‘not to be’ (S 7.1.2). In the Chinese 
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script, lid ‘two items’ is represented as fifi, a character traditionally used to write the express- 
ion jilidng 1 fii ‘dexterity’. For sã ‘three items’, there was “no character in current usage” for 
Chao (1936: 33), but today this is written as {£. In keeping with these solutions, the ex- 
pression yí ‘one item’ could be written as {— in the character script. 


A comparison of yi ‘one’, yi ‘a’ and yí ‘one item’ yields minimal contrasts which 
are not distinguished in written Mandarin. The number of contrasts increases 
with classifiers which can also serve as nouns, such as wan ‘bowlful’ ~ ‘bowl’ 
(§ 9.3.2): 


yi wan ‘one bowlful’ ~ ‘the whole bowlful’ 
yí wan ‘one bowl’ ~ ‘a bowl’ 

yi wan ‘a bowlful’ ~ ‘a bowl’ 

yi zhi wan ‘one bowl’ ~ ‘the whole bowl’ 
yi zhi wan ‘a bowl’ 


Ordinal numerals 


The numerals discussed above are CARDINAL NUMERALS, i.e. expressions repre- 
senting elements as a quantity: san ge xido har ‘three little kids’, shiér zhán deng 
‘twelve lamps’. These quantities do not reflect a sense of ordering, but ORDINAL 
NUMERALS can be used to present elements as a sequence. Mandarin ordinal 
numbers comprise the prefix di with a cardinal number: di yi ‘first’, di ér ‘sec- 
ond’, di san ge xido hár ‘the third little kid’, di shiér zhán déng ‘the twelfth lamp’, 
di ling zhang ‘Chapter Zero’, di ji ge 'howmanieth?'. 

Note that none of these ordinal numerals are lexical items, and their exceptionless for- 


mation with di is a morphological process. Lexically, Mandarin has ordinal numerals belong- 
ing to the traditional sexagenary cycle (Table 9.3). 


The expression di ér ci can be translated by ‘the second time’ as well as ‘the next 
time’: 
9.6 Néme ne, yé kéyi zhéi ge, di yi ci  huídá buliáo  tóngxué 

so RLV also may this item ORD one rank answer not.POT fellow.student 


de wenti ni  yé kéyi di er cd  huídá 
SUB problem 2.5G also may ORD two rank answer 


‘Well then, you can also, eh... if you cannot answer the students’ questions the first 
time, you can also answer them the next time’ 
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In a similar vein, di èr tian ‘the second day’ is often used in the sense of ‘the next 
day, the day after’. In the following example, the speaker is talking about an 
interruption of his stay in Holland after his father had died in China. 
9.7  ..jie dao  xiaoxi yihou di èr tian wó jiu huí qu. 

connect attain tidings after ORD two day 1.SG just return go 

‘after receiving the news, I went straight back the next day: 


The birth order of children of the same parents is counted by prefixing Ido ‘old’ 
and xido ‘small’ (8 10.2.1) to cardinal numerals larger than one: Ido èr ‘second 
child’, ldo san ‘third child’, xido si ‘fourth child’. A first-born child is called lao dà 
‘eldest child’. Affectionate terms for the youngest children in a family are 
láoxiáor ‘little man’ and ldoyatou ‘little girl’ in Beijing Mandarin. Equivalent 
terms in Taiwan Mandarin are yãoér ‘little man’, ydonii ‘little girl’, and láoyao 
‘little one’ for both sexes. 


The ordinal prefix di also appears idiomatically and lexically, e.g. di èr ci shijié dazhan ‘World 
War II’, di san shiji? ‘the Third World’, disanzhé ‘third parties’. In compounds, numerals may 
denote ordinal meanings without the prefix di: yiyué ‘first month’ > ‘January’, èr nidn ‘year 
two, second year’ in reign periods; likewise ér déng ‘Class II, second class’ in § 9.3.3. Also com- 
pare the name of a Chinese sorghum liquor, Érguótóu ‘head of the second still’ in Figure 9.5. 


In English, the words first and second are etymologically unrelated to one and 
two. First emerged as a superlative with fore ‘in front’, meaning ‘most in front, 
foremost’. Second used to mean ‘following’; it was borrowed from French and 
derives from Latin sequi ‘follow’. Mandarin likewise has many expressions for 
‘first’ and ‘second’ derived from non-numerical meanings. Some of these can be 
used freely, others are restricted to a few compounds. A number of instances in 


common use are listed below; also compare jid ‘first stem’ > ‘be first, be the best’ 
in § 9.2. 


‘first’ 

with -chü- ‘start’: chüci ‘first time’ 

with chint ‘virgin’: chtiniizud ‘debut’ 

with shang ‘up’: shangdéng ‘first rank’ 

with ldo ‘old’: ldo da ‘first-born child’ 

with -shóu- ‘head’: shóujié ‘first session’ 

with tóu ‘head’: tóuhdo 'top quality' 

with -yuán- ‘origin’: yuánnián 'first year' (of a reign period) 


with zhéng- ‘new lunar year’: zhéngyué ‘first month’ (of the lunar calendar, 8 9.3.4) 
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‘second’ 

with chóng ‘double’: chéngyin ‘reprint’ 

with ci ‘rank’: ciydo ‘of secondary importance’ 

with xia ‘down’: xia banchdng ‘second half’ (in sporting events) 
with -xù- ‘sequel’: xugu ‘remarry’ (as a male) 

with yà- ‘inferior’: yajan ‘runner-up, second-prize winner’ 


The terms shang ‘up’ and xid ‘down’ are often used to denote a sequence, e.g. for 
a book in two volumes: shang cé ‘Part One’, xia cé ‘Part Two’. For works in three 
volumes, zhong ‘middle’ is added: shang cé ‘Part One’, zhong cé ‘Part Two’, xià cé 
‘Part Three’. In temporal sequences, shang is ‘former, previous’ and xià means 
‘later, next’, e.g. shang ge zhoumó ‘the previous weekend’, xia yi ge jiému ‘the next 
program’; compare Table 9.9. 

The last element in a series is likewise expressed in diverse ways: 


‘last’ 
with -di- ‘bottom’: niándi ‘last part of the year, end of a year’ 
with hou ‘rear: zui hou ‘last one; in the end’ 


with mó(r) ‘extremity’: yuèmò ‘end of a month, last part of the month’ 


with -wéi- ‘tail’: páiwéi ‘last one in line’ 
with xia ‘down’: xià cè ‘final volume’ (of a two- or three-volume book) 
with -zhong- ‘end’: zhongqü ‘final movement, finale’ (of a musical composition) 


Daosht ‘counting in reverse, from the end’ is used with ordinal numbers higher 
than one to indicate the last-but-one element in a series, as well as any preced- 
ing elements: ddosht di èr ‘penultimate, last but one’, dàoshă di san ‘antepen- 
ultimate, last but two’, 


Interrogative numerals 


The interrogative numerals ji ‘how many’ and duosháo ~ dudshao ‘how much’ dif- 
fer both syntactically and semantically. Ji ‘how many’ has to be followed by a 
classifier: jí ge rén ‘how many persons?’, ji zhi bi ‘how many pens?’. Its combi- 
nation with a classifier ensures that ji asks about a quantity in which consti- 
tuent parts can be distinguished; in other words, ji does not refer to the size of 
groups for which individual elements are irrelevant. This is why ji ge rén ‘how 
many persons?' is not used to ask about the number of spectators in a football 
stadium, and dudshao rén ‘how many people?’ is used instead. 
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With dudshao ‘how much’ a classifier can be used, but this is not required. 
Duoshao rén ‘how many people?’ asks about a group without subdivisions. With 
dudshao ge rén ‘how many persons?', individuals are distinguished within the 
group, just as with ji ge rén ‘how many persons?'; but the latter expression 
suggests that the answer is a small number. For example, ji sui (“how many years 
of age ») how old?' is used to inquire after the age of children, not adults. For 
adults, duoshao sui ‘how old?’ can be used. Thus dudshao ‘how much’ does not 
suggest that a small number is expected. It does not follow, however, that it 
raises an expectation of a large amount. The use of dudshao ‘how much’ simply 
does not convey any suggestion about the amount involved. 


In contrast to Beijing Mandarin, Taiwan Mandarin uses ji sui 'how old' to ask about the age of 
adults. This is a loan translation from Min, which uses kui” hue^? ‘how old?’ regardless of the 
age in question. 


Jí can also be used to formulate more specific questions about age, e.g. shiji sui, 
literally 'ten-and-how-many?', or érshi ji sui, 'twenty-and-how-many?' for per- 
sons who appear to be in their teens, or in their twenties. 

The indefinite use of interrogatives has been discussed in § 7.2.3. Interroga- 
tive numerals can be used in this way too: dudshao ‘a certain degree, so much’; jf 
‘a few, a couple’; érshi ji ge 'twenty-odd items’, ji shi sud fángzi ‘several tens of 
houses’, ji bai nidn ‘a couple of hundred years’; also compare example 9.10. 


Parts, fractions and decimals 


The halves of a bigger whole are called ban or bar. Both forms are used as classi- 
fiers (§ 9.3). Bar is the more casual of the two, but it is less common than ban be- 
fore nouns. Examples: qie chéng liáng bar ‘cut in two halves’; ban fèr miàntiáo ‘half 
a serving of noodles’. To add halves to numbers larger than one, ban must fol- 
low the classifier: yí fer ban miàntiáo ‘one and a half servings of noodles’; liáng jin 
ban ‘two and a half pounds’. 

Among the smaller fractions, ké means ‘quarter’, but is restricted to time 
measurements, i.e. ‘quarter of an hour’ (§ 9.3.4). For ‘1/10’, chéng is used as a 
classifier with statistical connotations, and it is used the same in contexts as 
zhé “/,. in discount prices will be discussed below. Fen ‘share, part’ is also used 
for '!/,,': yi fen douzi, jit fen shut ‘10% beans, 90% water’. But it frequently adopts 
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other values: ‘1/100’ for currency: san fen qián ‘three cents’; and ‘1/60’ of an 
hour (§ 9.3.4). 

Proportional fractions take the form of A fen zhi B, literally ‘B from A parts’. 
Examples: san fen zhi yi ‘one third’ in sentence 2.5, si fen zhi san ‘three quarters’, 
ba fen zhi wit ‘five eighths’. The particle zhi in this construction is borrowed 
from Classical Chinese, where it serves subordinative functions comparable to 
Mandarin de. 


Mandarin de is in fact cognate with Classical Chinese Z zhi, which has been reconstructed as 
*tsyi in Middle Chinese and as *ta in Old Chinese (Baxter & Sagart 2014: 53) 


Applied to percentages, the ‘A’ part of the pattern is bai ‘hundred’ rather than 
yibdi ‘a hundred’: băi fen zhi sishi yi ‘forty-one percent’. Smaller fractions follow 
the same pattern, e.g. gian fen zhi si ‘4/1000, 0.4 percent’ in example 11.26. In 
the following example, the speaker is assessing the language skills of Dutch 
undergraduates learning Mandarin: 


9.8 W6-- wó-- xiang women zhe yangzi ta[n]-- jiaotán <m> wó xiang 
1.5G 1.SG resemble 1.CLV this appearance [talk] converse mm 1.SG think 
ta bu néng bai fen zhi bai ting dong. 

3 not be.able 100 share SUB 100 listen understand 


‘W-- w-- say we're talk-- having a conversation like this «mm», I guess they wouldn't 
be able to understand us one hundred percent: 


Also compare the expression ... zhi yi ‘one of the’, which is used to talk about a 
token illustrating the type: 


9.9  Wó kan zhéi ge shi shijié shang zui künnan de  yüyán zhi yi le, 
LSG look this item be world up most hardship SUB language SUB one PF 


zhéi.. Zhongguowén, hahaha «m». 
this Chinese.language hahaha mm 


'In my view, this must be one of the hardest languages in the world, this... Chinese 
language, hahaha «mm» 


Series of decimals are read as separate digits following didr ‘dot’ to separate the 
integers from the tenth parts: wú didr san san ‘5.33’; bai fen zhi jitishi jiu didr jid jiu 
jit ‘99.999%’. In this numerical context, the use of didr rather than didn is 
acceptable even in formal broadcasts. The Mandarin expression for ‘rounding 
off decimals’ is shë si rù wit, or literally ‘discard the four, enter the five’. 


9.2 
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In shops and in the marketplace, discount prices are given by suffixing num- 
bers from wii ‘5’ to jit ‘9’ with zhé ‘break’ > ‘tenth part of the original price’: qi 
zhé ‘30% discount’, ba zhé ‘20% discount’. The corresponding verb is dá ‘hit’: Jit 
shi yílü dă liù zhé. ‘All second-hand books are sold at a 40% discount". 


Alternative ways of counting 


Some numbers have emphatic forms: dong for ling ‘0’, yao instead of yi ‘1’, liáng 
for ér ‘2’, and gudi instead of qi ‘7’. These forms are used when pronouncing 
numbers as separate digits, e.g. to avoid confusion between yi ‘1’ and qi ‘seven’, 
just as English niner may be used in poor listening conditions, to distinguish 
nine from five. 


Yao 4 ~ & is an old name for the number one as thrown with dice, and it is also used for 
‘youngest-born’ (8 9.1.4). Lidng W usually means ‘pair, couple’, and requires a classifier when 
taken in that sense (§ 9.3.3). The other two alternative number names derive from the shape 
of Arabic numbers: dòng i ‘0’ literally means ‘hole, cavity’; and gudi #4 ~ 1% ‘7’ derives from 
the notion of a ‘walking stick’ with a curved handle at the top. Mandarin has a variety of 
expressions similarly inspired by shapes in a foreign script, many of which remain undocu- 
mented in Chinese dictionaries (§ 12.3.2). 


Modern spoken usage derives a number of expressions from the traditional 
cyclic number system, consisting of ten tian gan ‘heavenly stems’ and twelve di 
zhi ‘earthly branches’, as shown in Table 9.3. Throughout Chinese history, these 
two series have been applied in many different ways, e.g. to indicate successive 
royal titles, to arrange page numbers, and to count the twelve traditional hours 
of the day (each corresponding to two modern hours). The two series of gan zhi 
‘stems and branches’ are also combined to form sixty ordered pairs known as 
the SEXAGENARY CYCLE, and used mainly in the Chinese calendar: see Table 
9.4. Since the adoption of the Gregorian calendar in 1949 (§ 9.3.4), the relevance 
of time measurements according to the traditional lunar calendar has been 
limited to ritual situations, such as the celebration of Chinese New Year and 
astrological readings at weddings and births. 


Gan zhi ‘stems and branches’ are already well attested at the oracle-bone stage, 1200-1050 BC 
(§ 12.1). They have been ordinal numerals since their earliest documented use. Reconstruct- 
ion of these 10 + 12 = 22 terms as a phonographic alphabet, as proposed by Edwin G. Pul- 
leyblank, likewise suggests sequential order, “just as we use the letters of the alphabet for 
numerative purposes” (1987: 2). 
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Table 9.3 The ten stems and the twelve branches 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 


Tian gan A F jii yi bing ding wù ji ^ geng xin rén gui 
‘Heavenly stems’ T G W T X G ER X Æ X 
Di zhi 3 xx zi — chóu yín mdo chén si wt  wéi shén you xa hài 
‘Earthly branche’ + 2 2% W R&R BF T A FH E R X 

Table 9.4 The sexagenary cycle 

1. jiázi 11. jiáxü 21. jiáshen 31. jidwtt 41. jiáchén 51. jiáyín 
T TX Tg mp ux bi 

2. yíchóu 12. yihài 22. yíyóu 32. ylwéi 42. yisi 52. yímáo 
LH LR GB aa ao ZB 

3. bingyín 13. bíngzi 23. bingxü 33. bingshén 43. bíngwü 53. bingchén 
WS At WR WW WA [E 

4. dingmáo 14. dingchóu 24. dinghai 34. dingyóu 44. dingwéi 54. dingsi 
d Jp TH TX 1H TA TE 

5. wuchén 15. wüyín 25. wüzi 35. wüxü 45. wüshen 55. wüwü 
PR RE RT RR RP RT 

6. jisi 16. jímáo 26. jíchóu 36. jihài 46. jíyóu 56. jiwei 
BB c y CH LR ug] up S 

7. gengwü 17. gengchén 27. gengyín 37. gengzi 47. gengxü 57. gengshen 
EK KR BR RF BE EH 

8. xinwéi 18. xinsi 28. xinmáo 38. xinchóu — 48. xīnhài 58. xinyóu 
Y *E 3E Sp Tu FR XH 

9. rénshen 19. rénwü 29. rénchén 39. rényín 49. rénzi 59. rénxü 
zu FF ER FA To FR 

10. guíyóu 20. gulwéi 30. guisi 40. guímdo 50. guíchóu 60. guihai 
ZH KA BE A p RA ARX 


The ordered pairs in Table 9.4 each consists of a stem followed by a branch, according to the 
sequence shown in Table 9.3: first stem with first branch (jidzi '¥ +), second stem with se- 
cond branch (yíchóu Z 7), et cetera. After the tenth and last stem has been matched with the 
tenth branch (gufyou 3 E), the first stem is up again, this time to combine with the eleventh 
branch ( jidxü F &). And after the second stem has been matched with the twelfth and last 
branch (yfhài Z X ), the third stem is paired with the first branch (bingzi A 4). In this way, 
odd-numbered stems always go with odd branches, and even stems with even branches; so 
that of the 120 possible pairs, only 60 are used. Like stems and branches, the pairs them- 
selves are also counted cyclically: after #60 guihài Z X, the next pair is #1 jidzi T T again. 

For matches with the Gregorian calendar, George Orwell's Nineteen eighty-four may serve 
as a mnemonic device. In 1984, a jiázi ' -1* year started a new sexagenary cycle. It follows 
that in 2000, Chinese New Year heralded the 17th year in the cycle, i.e. gengchén Et Jk. 
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Figure 9.5 Character numbers and Arabic numbers on a liquor label 


A+R Ee 


ARDAN N 
K& 1 . 

$48. Sn <= Ok B = RES GB 
E 56% V/V) 10781 2-892) 


AE PEER SMe m | 
Hott: db eR His. 65024950 906785"230868 
Character numbers Arabic numbers Translation 
= 4h Erguotóu, ‘Head of Pot Still Number Two’ 
ETA fifty-six percent 
4y& : 500mL net contents: 500 ml 
EAR E : 56 % (V/V) alcohol content: 56% (by volume) 
PG ARIE | : GB 10781 * 2-89 standard product code: GB 10781 * 2-89 
(=® (second grade) 
H f : 65024950 telephone: 65024950 


6 906785 230868 [barcode:] 6 906785 230868 
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Table 9.6 Chinese numerical notations 


Ordinary num- Complex num- Süzhou Space-saving Pronunciation Value 
ber character ber character number typography 


O,# E3 O líng 0 
= S, Bd | yl 1 
= A, A ) èr 2 
= BB »] san 3 
Uu 3 X si 4 
En Th 6 wit 5 
A [23 ES lià 6 
a E = qi 7 
Fi Hil = ba 8 
Ju KK x jit 9 
T 18 T shí 10 
f H niàn 20 

} sà 30 

xi 40 

H ta I5 băi 100 
HE bì 200 

T T 4 gian 1,000 
5 [5 wàn 10,000 


One remarkable development is the adoption into the Chinese script of the Arabic number o, 
which is listed as a one-stroke character in modern dictionaries, except in Taiwan. Ordinary 
number characters are prone to fraud, as strokes can easily be altered or added. A separate 
set of complex number characters is therefore used in financial transactions. These are wide- 
ly used, both in print and in handwriting; in English, their function is equivalent to writing 
out a sum of money in full, e.g. seven hundred dollars for $ 700. At farmers' markets, prices are 
often displayed in a numerical notation called Süzhou mázi ~ Süzhou má 'Süzhou numbers, 
market numbers'. Chinese typography uses space-saving characters for some lower multi- 
ples of tens and hundreds. These have monosyllabic citation readings, as listed above, but 
the corresponding numerals are usually pronounced instead: ++ érshí '20', Ht sanshí ‘30’, W 
sishi ‘40’ and i érbdi or liáng băi '200' (8 9.3.3). For an example, see Figure 12.17 (top right 
corner): tr 7x & érshi liù hud '26 strokes’. 
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Most modern functions of cyclic numbers are comparable to that of alternative 
ordinal numbers used in English, such as A, B, C, D... and the Roman numbers 1, 
II, III, IV... Thus Jid dui ‘Team A’ may be playing against Yi dui ‘Team B’ in a local 
sports competition; or three buildings within the same compound may be 
known as Jiá lóu ‘Building T’, Yi lóu ‘Building I’ and Bing lóu ‘Building III’. 

Cyclic numbers sometimes appear in modern Mandarin compounds such as 
wüfàn ‘lunch’, literally ‘meal of the wt hour’ ($ 9.3.4), and in names of historical 
events, e.g. Xinhài Géming ‘the 1911 Revolution’ and Wüxü Bianfa ‘the Hundred 
Days' Reform of 1898’. Chemical names such as yimí ‘ether’, dingwán ‘butane’ 
and xinwánzhí ‘octane number’ have also passed into popular usage. Cyclic nu- 
‘the scenery of Guilin is second to none’ (literally ‘dwarfs all under heaven’, 
with jid ‘first stem’ > ‘be first, excel’ ~ ‘dominate, dwarf’); yin chi mdo liáng ‘eat 
the mdo year’s grain within the yin-year’ > ‘live beyond one's means’. 

In daily written usage, numerals are represented in different ways according 
to context and occasion. There are two systems in common use: the traditional 
NUMBER CHARACTERS, i.e. numerical Chinese characters such as = san ‘3’, Ju 
jit ‘9’ and E bdi ‘100’; and notation based on the ten so-called ARABIC NUM- 
BERS: 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9, as used in large parts of the world. As shown in 
Figure 9.5, both systems appear on the same label of a bottle of Èrguōtóu sor- 
ghum brandy. The name derives from the distillation process: taken literally, it 
is the tóu ‘head’, i.e. the first and best part, of the liquid in èr guo ‘pot still num- 
ber two'. The full brand name, including 'two', is written in Chinese characters: 
— 443. Erguotóu. All technical information is represented in Arabic numbers, 
e.g. the contents of 500 ml, and the manufacturer's telephone number. The 
same distinction between general and technical information applies to the way 
alcohol content is indicated. In the center of the label, four large characters ad- 
vertize the liquor's exceptional strength: = + 7x. wüshí lit dà ‘fifty-six per- 
cent'. This percentage is repeated in a short list stating type of liquor, ingre- 
dients, total volume and alcohol content by volume. For these technical data, 
all numerals are printed in Arabic numbers. 

Apart from Chinese character numbers and Arabic numbers, several other 
systems are in use to record numerals; the most common ones are presented in 
Table 9.6. For dá ‘dozen’ and luó ‘gross’, see the list of classifiers in 8 9.3.2. 
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Classifiers 


Mandarin makes abundant use of CLASSIFIERS to categorize entities. For exam- 
ple, the classifier liàng ‘vehicle’ defines a class of devices for overland trans- 
portion, such as bicycles and cars. The classifier tido ‘strip’ is used to talk about 
roads, but also for dragons, which are thus placed in the same class. Examples: 
san liang zixíngche ‘three bicycles’, nèi liàng qiche ‘that car’, lidng tido là ‘two 
roads’, zhéi tido lóng ‘this dragon’. 

In terms of form, most classifiers are monosyllabic morphemes; the most 
notable exceptions are modern units of measure (§ 9.3.5). In terms of meaning, 
the classes denoted by individual classifiers show abundant variation, both his- 
torically and regionally. The scope of applicability to different entities also 
varies strongly between classifiers. For example, sud ‘premises’ is only used for 
buildings. Ding ‘top of the head’ can be used to talk about hats and caps, but is 
also applied to other types of covering, such as mosquito nets. Jiàn ‘specimen’ is 
common for upper garments, for social occasions, and for parts of a whole. 


This illustrates that broader applicability of a classifier's meaning goes hand in hand with 
less transparent links between the applications. The typology of classifiers given by Chao 
(1968: 586-587, 619) offers a thorough impression of the semantic and syntactic possibilities, 
and underlies many later analyses, e.g. Guo (1987: 13-20). Terminologically, I use CLASSIFIER 
as a generic term for all these varieties. Note that MEASURE WORD (Mandarin: liàngcí & #4) 
is often used in this broad sense, e.g. in textbooks. Although many classifiers do involve mea- 
surements (§ 9.3.5), “measure word” is less satisfactory as a cover term, since semantically 
all measures are classes, but only some classes are measures; compare Mullie (1932-1937: I: 
112-113). 


As suggested by the previous examples, classifiers are usually preceded by de- 
monstrative pronouns like zhéi ‘this’ and néi ‘that’ and by numerals - or by 
both: zhéi san liàng zixíngche ‘these three bicycles’, nèi liáng tido là ‘those two 
roads’. In these constructions, the numeral for ‘2’ is not ér, but lidng ‘pair, 
couple’ (§ 9.3.3). Classifiers are used without a preceding demonstrative or nu- 
meral to mean ‘a certain, some or other’ (§ 9.1.2). Reduplicated classifiers are 
also used without a preceding demonstrative or numeral: bénbén dou hén piányi 
‘each of the volumes was very cheap’, zhán zhán dou huài le ‘each and every lamp 
is broken’ (§ 10.5.3). 

If we reverse the perspective, we see that demonstratives and numerals are 
usually followed by a classifier whenever they are combined with a noun. Ex- 
ceptions occur on stylistic grounds, both (a) in less formal speech, and (b) in 
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more formal contexts. Likewise, (c) large numbers and (d) idiomatic express- 
ions can go without a classifier. 


(a) In colloquial Mandarin, demonstrative pronouns may be followed by nouns 
directly: nèi qiche ‘that car’, zhéi lóng ‘this dragon’, 4.21 nèi guai wer ‘that 
funny taste’, 8.15 néi wénydn ‘that (subject of) Classical Chinese’ > ‘this 
Classical-Chinese thing’. Numerals, however, need to be followed by classi- 
fiers even in casual registers: si liang qiché ‘four cars’, lidng tido lóng ‘two dra- 
gons’, 4.21 yi gă bijiao guài de wer ‘rather a funny taste’. Exceptions are yí 
‘one item’, lid ‘two items’ and sd ‘three items’ (8 9.1.3). 

(b) Since the construction of a numeral with a noun directly following it be- 
longs to written usage, expressions such as èr san shi ‘two or three matters, 
some matters’ and sdanshi si jiángshi ‘34 instructors’ have formal or technical 
connotations. In such cases the numeral for ‘2’ is ér, not lidng ‘pair, couple’: 
ér rén ‘two persons’. Most demonstratives directly followed by a noun will 
sound informal, as discussed under (a). Note, however, that written Man- 
darin also uses Classical Chinese demonstratives to precede nouns directly. 
This usage does not belong to spoken styles, and thus sounds formal: st, A 
c rén ‘this person’, Æ 4 shiri ‘that day’. 

(c) Large round numbers may be used with or without a classifier, e.g. bawan 
fèijiù diànchí or bawan ge fèijiù dianchi ‘80,000 old batteries’. In the former 
type of expression, the higher numeral may itself be regarded as a classifier; 
in other words, ba wan feijit diànchí literally means ‘eight thousands of old 
batteries’. Adding a classifier, in this case ge, will present the group as sepa- 
rate items: bawan ge fèijiù diànchí, or literally ‘80,000 items of old batteries’. 
The next sentence focusses attention on individual items by means of the 
classifier liang, which bestows a 'vehicle-by-vehicle' notion on a multitude 


of taxis: 
9.10 [...] zai Taiwan, yduqi shi Táibéi, <m> yóu ji shi 
be.in PNTaiwan especially be PNTaipei mm be.there how.many ten 
wan liang <m> jichéngché «m». 
10,000 vehicle mm taxi mm 


'In Taiwan, or at any rate in Taipei, «mm» there are a few hundred thousand 
«mm» taxis «mm» 
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(d) In idiomatic use, numerals may precede a nominal expression without an 
intervening classifier, e.g. si hái ‘the Four Seas’ > ‘the whole world’; ba zi ‘the 
Eight Characters’ > ‘year, month, day and hour of birth, as expressed in 
stems and branches’ (Table 9.4). 


In these compounds, the “nominal expression” may be a noun in Classical Chinese which 
is borrowed as a bound morpheme, making classification in terms of Mandarin parts of 
speech irrelevant (§ 5.4). Examples: with -bi- ‘wall’: si bi ‘the four walls’ > ‘in the whole 
room’; with -ji-‘extremity’: ba ji ‘the eight extremities’ > ‘the remotest corners of the 
world’. 


Apart from being constructed with a following noun, a classifier can itself be 
constructed as a final element. This is especially common with classifiers for 
measures and weights (S 9.3.5): lidng mi ‘two meters’, san gongjin ‘three kilos’; 
and classifiers for counting turns, such as bèi ‘time, -fold’, biàn ‘time, 
repetition’, ci ‘occurrence, time’, huí ‘time, turn’, quán ‘round’, xia ‘go, turn, 
while’, e.g. zhéi ci méi qu ‘this time I didn't go’; zài lái yi xia ‘have another go’. 

Classifiers which are regularly associated with nouns can likewise occur 
without a noun, if supported by context: Néi liang che gui, zhéi liang piányi. ‘This 
car is expensive, and that one is cheap’; or when the speaker is pointing at two 
different books, both close at hand: Wó mdi zhéi bér shi, bà măi zhéi bér. TIl buy 
this book, and not this one’. Thus compare: 


(a) zhéi bér shü ‘this book’ 
(b) zhéi bér ‘this volume’ 


Both expressions share the notion of proximity expressed by zhéi ‘this’. In (a), 
zhéi bér shi literally denotes ‘this single volume of books’. The phrase in (b) zhéi 
bér refers to a single item of the type of things which can be classified as bér 
‘bound volumes’, thus admitting possibilities beside books, e.g. a journal. Also 
compare: 


(c) zhéi ge ‘this one’ 
(d) zhéi ‘this’ 


Ge ‘item, specimen’ is the most widely applicable classifier. As it denotes a class 
in the broadest possible sense, the domain of reference in (c) zhéi ge ‘this one’ is 
even larger than in (b). Ge contributes little more than the notion of an individ- 
ual item or discernable entity. On the other hand, this very meaning constitutes 
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the difference with (d), where zhéi ‘this’ conveys the notion of proximity, but 
otherwise no information about the nature of the matter referred to. 

An historical fourth tone for ge < gé ‘item, specimen’ can still be heard in the 
reduplicated form gégé ‘each and every one’ (8 10.5.3); in the citation form gé 
(hence also in reading pronunciation); and in the emphatic form gé (compare 
shi ~ shi ‘be’, 8 5.12), e.g. WÒ yao mëi yi gè. ‘I want each and every one of them’, 
8.13 Wò zhu guo hdo ji gè ‘I have stayed in quite a few of them’; Dudshao qián yí ge? 
‘How much are these apiece?’. Modern reflexes of the fourth tone are also 
found in three special sandhi forms with neutral-tone ge: yi ge ‘one item’, qi ge 
‘seven items’ and bd ge ‘eight items’ (Table 2.9). 

Other examples of classifiers which are widely applicable (although none as 
extensively as ge) are those denoting categories, such as déng ‘class, grade’, léi 
‘kind, category’, tào ‘set’ and zhong ‘sort’; and quantities, e.g. dă ‘dozen’, dian ~ 
diár ~ diar ‘a little’ and pi ‘batch, lot’. The use of xié ~ xie ‘several, some’ is very 
versatile, e.g. zhéi xié gushi ‘these stories’, yi xie linju ‘a couple of neighbors’, It 
forms the following collocations: 


Expression Collocation Example 

hdo ‘good’ hdo xié ‘quite some’ hdo xié qián ‘quite some money’ 
móu ‘one or other’ mou xié ‘a certain number of’ mou xie difang ‘certain places’ 
zhéme ‘such, like this’ zhème xie ‘this much’ zhéme xié fan ‘this much food’ 
nème ‘such, like that’ ^ néme xie ‘that much’ nème xié rén ‘that many people’ 


Xié ~ xie can also be combined with the classifier ge to refer to individual speci- 
mens: yi xie ge linju ‘some of the neighbors’, móu xie ge difang ‘certain locations’. 


Meaning and syntax of classifiers 


The classes denoted by classifiers are determined by linguistic usage, and very 
often, there is little to hold onto in terms of logical considerations. For in- 
stance, we may observe that tóu ‘head’ is used as a classifier for bulbs of dasuan 
'garlic', just as in English a head of garlic. But it does not follow that the classifier 
shóu, which also means ‘head’, can be used for garlic as well. Instead, shóu ‘head’ 
is reserved for songs and poems, so that zhéi shóu dasuan would mean: ‘this 
poem Garlic’. 

The semantic contribution of Mandarin classifiers is often stronger than that 
suggested by translations into English. Liáng tiáo lóng literally means 'two strips 
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of dragon’, and native command of Mandarin includes knowledge about the 
type of objects which may be thought of as ‘strips’. In other words, a speaker 
knows that for individual dragons, the classifier tido ‘strip’ is used, but not tóu 
‘head’. Even though tóu ‘head’ occurs as a classifier for animals, it is not applied 
to all animals with a head, but only to members of a domesticated herd. It fol- 
lows that a doubtful collocation such as lidng tóu long for ‘two dragons’ would 
only make sense in a story about a celestial herdsman tending his dragons. 

To some extent, the syntactic construction of classifiers is comparable to 
that of this color car and which brand shoes in colloquial English. Much as Man- 
darin presents dragons as strips, English identifies the car in terms of a color 
and the shoes as a brand. A major difference is the presence vs. absence of 
number. English has singular for car and plural for shoes, but Mandarin does not 
convey any sense of number in corresponding nouns such as ché ‘vehicle’ and 
xié ‘shoe’. 

A Mandarin noun, say nit ‘buffalo’, denotes a sense of “buffalohood” which 
remains uncounted (compare “bookhood” in the introduction to Chapter 9). 
Classifiers provide countability for the same nominal referent. They therefore 
combine well with other expressions providing details about that referent, 
especially (a) numerals: lidng tóu nii ‘two buffaloes’; (b) demonstratives: zhéi tóu 
nit ‘this buffalo’; (c) the distributive pronoun méi ‘each’: méi tóu ni ‘each 
buffalo’; and (d) reduplication (8 10.5.3): tóutóu niu ‘each and every buffalo’. 

Classifiers express number by and of themselves. This may be demonstrated 
in minimal phrases, e.g. tou niu, or simply tóu. The numerical connotation ex- 
pressed here means ‘a, a certain’: mái tóu niu ‘buy a buffalo’, mái tóu ‘buy one’ 
(8 9.1.2). Singularity in number is confirmed by zhéi tóu nit, which means ‘this 
buffalo' rather than 'these buffaloes' in virtually all contexts; note that collo- 
quial zhéi niu, without the classifier, is again undifferentiated for number. Diffe- 
rent types of singularity may be expressed by using different classifiers, e.g. 
zhéi qn ni ‘this (one) herd of buffaloes’. To summarize, Mandarin liáng tóu ni 
‘two buffaloes’ is more literally ‘two heads of buffalohood’, i.e. it represents 
"buffalohood" to the extent of two domesticated specimens. 


This relationship between heads and buffaloes differs from another possible reading of lidng 
tóu niá, namely as 'two-headed buffalo' (after Chao 1968: 590). In that subordinate con- 
struction (close junction, § 3.3), the two heads serve as a property attributed to niii ‘buffalo’, 
which thus remains an undifferentiated 'buffalohood'. The same difference is at play in san 
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lóu jümín ‘residents to the extent of three floors’ > ‘three floors of residents’ as distinct from 
‘the resident from the third floor’. 

Somewhat similar variation occurs between the numeral and the following element: 
compare bd zi ‘the Eight Characters’ > ‘year, month, day and hour of birth, as expressed in 
stems and branches’ (p. 269) and bà zi ‘the character /\ ba’; băi sui ‘one hundred years of age’ 
and bdisuér, literally ‘a little year of one hundred’ > ‘one hundred days of age’ (p. 304). 


On the one hand, many nouns have close associations with specific classifiers, 
especially in reference to single specimens. Thus individual mirrors are typical- 
ly counted with mian ‘face, surface’, and lamps with zhán ‘bowl, small cup’ (his- 
torically due to the oil lamp): nèi miàn jingzi ‘that mirror’; liáng zhán tdidéng ‘two 
desk lamps’. But on the other hand, the use of classifiers allows for considerable 
flexibility in the way nouns are represented. Jingzi ‘mirror’ and tdidéng ‘desk 
lamp' may be combined with other classifiers to indicate groups, kinds and 
quantities: liáng xiang jingzi 'two chestfuls of mirrors' » 'two chests of mirrors', 
néi zhong táideng ‘that kind of desk lamps’. Also compare: 


zhé bér shü 'this book' (represented as a volume) 

zhé ge shü 'this book' (represented as an item) 

zhé bù shü ‘this book’ (represented as a sizable publication) 
zhé tao shü ‘this set of books’ 

zhé dui shi ‘this pile of books’ 

zhé bao shi ‘this parcel of books’ 


As shown, classifiers may denote groups of items; however, they can also refer 
to quantities smaller than a specimen: 


zhé yè shü (literally ‘this page of book’ >) ‘this page’ 
zhé ké shü (literally ‘this lesson of book’ >) ‘this lesson’ 


In combination with verbs, books can also be counted in terms of time: 


kan sàn tian shi (literally ‘reading three days of book’ >) ‘reading for three days’ 
kan le yi ci shü (literally ‘have read an occasion of book’ >) ‘have read a book once’ 


Some classifiers also double as nouns. In this function, they can themselves be 
accompanied by classifiers. Here are some examples: 


liáng mén tóngji ‘two courses in statistics’ 
liáng mén ‘two courses’ 
liáng shan mén ‘two doors’ 
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san tóu dasuan ‘three heads of garlic’ 
san tóu ‘three heads’ (i.e. of garlic) 
san ge tóu ‘three heads’ (i.e. body parts) 


zhéi pánzi dóuyár ‘this plate of beansprouts' 
zhéi pánzi ‘this plate’ (as a measure of volume, i.e. ‘this plateful’) 
zhéi ge pánzi 'this plate' (as a piece of crockery) 


A numeral and a classifier can follow a nominal expression instead of precede 
it. This construction is borrowed from Classical Chinese, and is more common 
in written Mandarin than in spoken styles: W JE € St — FRÆ zuijiü jiashi 
érqian yu qi ‘over two thousand cases of drunk driving’. In the next example, the 
same construction appears twice, as bidogé ‘form’ is followed by yi shi 'one 
model’ as well as èr fèn ‘two copies’. Also note the literary use of = èr ‘two’ 
before a classifier, for which spoken Mandarin has liáng (S 9.3.3). 


911 L] &* RH — K = fhe 
tiánxié béian bidogé yí shi èr fèn. 
filLout put.on.record form one model two portion 


‘L...] fill out one registration form in duplicate’ (Gonganjü 1996: 2) 


The same pattern is often used in financial transactions, e.g. in a bill for «3€ H 
v3» £46 AN Han-Ri cididn sishí bén ‘Chinese-Japanese Dictionary, forty copies’. 
In spoken Mandarin, the popularity of the construction has increased since the 
social and economic reforms of the 1980s. It is used, for example, in restaurants 
when dishes are delivered to a table: Xiangsuàn yí fèr! ‘One garlic bread!’, with 
the classical formula lending extra style to the expression. 


As noted by Chao (1968: 559-560), this construction is prone to re-analysis as subject and pre- 
dicate, i.e. literally ‘as to garlic bread, it is one serving!’. In the ‘per unit’ formula to be dis- 
cussed presently, the numeral-plus-classifier phrase likewise serves as the predicate: [Xiang- 
suàn [shí kuài qian [yí fér.]]], ‘as to garlic bread, for ten dollars, it was one serving: > ‘The 
garlic bread was ten dollars per serving. 


In markets, shops and restaurants, prices per unit are usually indicated in that 
order, with a price followed by the numeral and a classifier appropriate to the 
commodity: 


Xiangsuan shí kuai qián yt fer. ‘The garlic bread was ten dollars per serving. 
Nuomi piányi, wit kuai qián yi jin. ‘Glutinous rice is cheap, five dollars a pound’ 
Xido de yi máo liáng ge. ‘The small ones are ten cents per pair’ 

Dudshao qián yi gè? ‘How much are these apiece?’ 
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This ‘per unit’ meaning disappears when the word order is reversed: Yi fer 
xia@ngsuan shi kudi qián. ‘One serving of garlic bread was ten dollars’, Nuómi pián- 
yi, yi jin wt kudi qián. ‘Glutinous rice is cheap, one pound costs five dollars’. 


A numeral and a classifier can also follow a nominal expression in a subordinate construct- 
ion: shouru de san chéng ‘thirty percent of one's income’. In close junction, i.e. without de 
(8 3.3), the subordinate pattern in shourü sán chéng ‘thirty percent of one's income’ remains 
distinct in meaning, style and syntax from the Classical Chinese construction of #38 % $ — 


Nery ney 


A list of classifiers 


The following is a list of frequently used classifiers. Variant forms (e.g. bén ~ bér 
‘volume’, xià ~ xia ~ xiàr ~ xiar ‘go, turn’) are arranged in order of increasing ca- 
sualness. Examples of nouns commonly associated with a classifier are preced- 
ed by the symbol «. Entries without this symbol represent classifiers which are 
often used without a following noun. The list does not contain time words, 
weights and other units of measure (88 9.3.4-9.3.5), nor numerals functioning as 
classifiers (8 9.3). 

To indicate that a classifier refers to contents, with or without container, 
glosses with -ful are used even if they are uncommon in English, e.g. bei 'cupful, 
glassful’, hú ‘potful’, pén ‘basinful’ ping ‘bottleful’, tingr 'canful' and wan ‘bowl- 
ful’. In context, English uses of instead of -ful: liáng bei kafei ‘two cups of coffee’, 
nèi hú chá ‘that pot of tea’, yi pén shui ‘a basin of water’, zhé ping kélé ‘this bottle 
of Coke’, yi tingr qishuér ‘a can of soda’, san wan fan ‘three bowls of rice’. 

Some classifiers for contents can also be constructed as nouns referring to 
containers, with or without contents: nèi ge hú ‘that pot’, san zhi wan ‘three 
bowls’. Classifiers which cannot be used in this way, such as bao ‘wrapperful’, 
bei ‘cupful’ and ping ‘bottleful’, often form derived nouns with similar functions, 
e.g. bdor ‘bag, parcel’, baobao ‘bag’ (in Taiwan Mandarin), bdozi ‘steamed stuffed 
bun’, béizi ‘cup’, pingzi ‘bottle’, pingr ‘bottle’. 


ba ‘thing wielded’, for objects held in the hand and used manually « dão ‘knife’, shanzi ‘fan’, 
shdugiang ‘pistol’ 

bá ~ bar ‘handful’ + guazér ‘melon seed’, kudizi ‘chopstick’ 

ban ‘arrangement’ for scheduled appearances: ‘class, squad, shift’; also ‘flight, service’ in trans- 
port schedules # xuésheng ‘student’; feiji ‘airplane’ 
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bào ^ bàor ‘wrapperful’, for boxes, packages and parcels yan ‘tobacco’ (ji bao yan ‘how many 
packets of cigarettes?’), chdyé ‘tea’, tuidingr ‘drawing pin’ 

bei 'cupful, glassful’ # chá ‘tea’, pfjii ‘beer’ 

béi ‘time, -fold’: dud yi béi ‘twice as much’ 

bén ~ bér ‘volume’, for publications + shü ‘book’, xidoshud ‘novel’, zázhi ‘periodical’ 

bi ‘brush’, for sums of money + lüféi ‘traveling expenses’, gidn ‘money’ 

biàn ‘time, repetition’: kan liáng bian ‘watch twice’ 

bu ‘unit’, for large or multi-volume publications; for movies; for machines and motor vehicles 
+% bdiké quánshü ‘encyclopedia’, zidián ‘dictionary’; pianzi ‘movie’; lianju ‘chain saw’, qiche 
‘car’, dianmé ‘electric scooter’ 

bufen ‘part, section’: zhéi yi bufen ‘this part’, also used as a noun: zhéi ge büfen ‘this part’ * hui- 
yudn ‘member of an association’, gidn ‘money’ 

céng ‘layer’ » bing ‘ice’, jiégou ‘structure’, lóu ‘building’ (san céng lóu ‘three floors’) 

chang ‘transition’ (for natural or psychological commotion); ‘stage, venue’ (for entertainment) 
** dizhén ‘earthquake’, bàoyŭ ‘thunderstorm’, rénao ‘disturbance’, wuhui ‘misunderstanding’, 
meng ‘dream’; dianyingr ‘movie’, bisai ‘match, game’. Dictionaries prescribe cháng for the 
connotation of ‘transition’, but spoken Mandarin has chang in all connotations. Chang and 
cháng are commonly given as dual readings for three Chinese characters, treated by dict- 
ionaries as graphical variants: 47 ~ +7 (traditional script) ~ 34 (simplified script). 

chéng ‘tenth part’ (8 9.1.6): shourü de san chéng ‘thirty percent of one’s income’ 

chü ‘production’, for dramatic pieces + xi ‘play’ 

ci ‘occurrence, time’, for events: shud san ci ‘say three times’ + hutyi ‘meeting, conference’ 

dá ~ dár ‘dozen, 12 items’. Borrowed and abbreviated from English dozen. Most dictionaries list a 
second-tone reading "dá for 47 ‘dozen’, but third-tone dá is now common both in Beijing 
Mandarin and in Taiwan Mandarin, probably from reading pronunciations of the character 
1T, which usually represents the common verb dă ‘hit’.  jidàn ‘egg’, qianbi ‘pencil’ 

dai ‘belt, zone’: nèi yi dai ‘that area’, compare 11.14 # xidngxia ‘countryside, shülínzi ‘woods’ 

déng ‘class, grade’ (8 9.3.3) # shi ‘event’ 

didn ~ diár ~ diar ‘dot’ > ‘a little’; # téuteng ‘headache’, gongqián ‘wages’, yao ‘medicine’ 

ding ‘top’, for hats, caps and other types of covering + mdozi ‘hat, cap, hood’, wénzhang ‘mos- 
quito net’ 

du ‘degree’, e.g. for angles, temperature, longitude and latitude, alcohol content by volume: 
sishi wă dù jido ‘45° angle’, dongjing liùshí dà ‘60° east longitude’ 

duàn ~ duar ‘section’ for stretches measured in a single dimension + shijian ‘time’, là ‘road’, 
wénzhang ‘article’ 

dui ‘pile, heap’ + shü ‘book’, yingbi ‘coin’ 

dui ~ duèr ‘pair, couple’, for two items belonging together + ydnjing ‘eye’, füqi ‘married couple’, 
érhudn ‘earring’ 

dun ‘session’: ái yi dàn ma ‘get yelled at’; also for meals +% fan ‘food, meal’, zhou ‘porridge’ 

dud ~ duór ‘flower’, for flowers and clouds + huar ‘flower’, méigui ‘rose’, yáncai ‘cloud’, fúyún 
‘passing cloud’ 
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fen ~ fer ‘small part, fraction’ > ‘grade, mark’, ‘cent’ et cetera (S 9.1.6): jit fen ‘nine out of ten’ (as 
a score) + jittyi ‘tipsy feeling’, chéngji ‘achievement’, qián ‘money’, Méijin ‘American dollar’ 

fen ~ fer ‘portion, serving’; also for contents appearing at regular intervals + cai ‘dish’; bàogdo, 
‘report’, bao ‘newspaper’ 

feng ‘seal’, for letters + xin ‘letter’, yóujiàn ‘postal item’ 

fu ‘width, size’, for textile or paper surfaces + chudnglidn ‘curtain’, huàr ‘painting’ 

fü ‘set’, for items belonging together « xiàngqí ‘chess’ (board with pieces), shdutdo ‘glove’ 

ge ‘item, specimen’, the most commonly used classifier; see also 8 9.3.1 œ rén ‘person’, dongxi 
‘thing’, wènti ‘problem’ 

gen ~ ger ‘rootstock, root’, for objects resembling a stick + gür ‘stick, rod’, yan ‘tobacco’ (zhéi gen 
yan ‘this cigarette"), kudizi ‘chopstick’, yáqiar ‘toothpick’ 

gu ‘strand, skein’, for rope and string; ‘bout, gust’, for odors, gasses, moods and attitudes + xian 
‘thread’; wer ‘taste, fragrance’ (example 4.21), xiang ‘incense’, qi ‘air’, jiér ‘courage’ 

hang ‘row, line’ > ‘line of work, profession’: Wò ài zhéi yi hang. ‘I love this line of work? « shi 
‘poem’, zi ‘characters’; máimai ‘trade’ 

hào ‘number’ (8 9.3.3); for bus and tram services # génggongqiché ‘bus’ 

hé ~ hér ‘boxful’ * míngxinpiàn ‘postcard’, qianbi ‘pencil’, tang ‘candy’ 

hu ‘potful’ + chá ‘tea’, kafei ‘coffee’, jiŭ ‘alcoholic beverage’ 

hut ‘time, turn’: zai zou yi huí ‘walk one more time’; also for matters « shi ‘matter, event’ 

jià ‘frame, construction’, for large engines and devices + feiji ‘airplane’, fangché ‘spinning wheel’ 

jid ‘family’; also for companies + fángwü ‘buildings’ (collectively), rén ‘person’; báihuó gongsi ‘de- 
partment store’, chibdnshé ‘publishing company’, gongcháng ‘factory’ 

jian ‘space’, for rooms « wüzi ‘room’, wófáng ‘bedroom’ 

jian ‘article’; also for parts of a whole; for garments above the waist; for social matters and 
occasions % gongwén ‘official form’, wiiqi ‘weapon’; lingjian ‘spare part’; chénshan ‘shirt, 
blouse’, mdoyi ‘sweater’; gongzuó ‘work’, shi ‘matter, event’ 

ju ‘sentence; + hua ‘words, what is said’, Yingyt ‘English’ 

kē (a) ‘trunk, stem’, for trees and plants + shü ‘tree’, mtidan ‘peony’ 
(b) ‘grain’, for small round objects + bidndou ‘lentil’, zhiizi ‘pearl’, diancht ‘battery’ (including 
non-round ones), zhadan ‘bomb’ 
These two meanings are distinguished in the character script as (a) #& and (b) #4. 

kõu ‘mouthful’; also for languages + shui ‘water’, qi ‘air’; Riyá ‘Japanese’ (shud yi kõu lili de Rlyá 
‘speak fluent Japanese’) 

kuài ‘lump, chunk’; also for currency units (e.g. ‘euro’, ‘dollar’, ‘frank’, ‘pound’) + ttidi ‘earth, 
land’, miànbao ‘bread’, shóubido ‘wristwatch’; qián ‘money’, Ruishi Faldng ‘Swiss frank’ 

lèi ‘kind, category’ # shdngpin ‘merchandise’, gongzuó ‘work’, zhuzud ‘publication’ 

li ~ liér ‘grain’, for cereals and other grain-shaped objects # mi ‘rice’, tang ‘sugar’, sha ‘sand’ 

liang ‘vehicle’ + zixingché ‘bicycle’, qiche ‘car’ 

lóu ‘multistory building’ > ‘story’ (8 9.3.3): yi lóu ‘ground floor’, san lóu AE ‘third floor’, BE 
‘second floor’ + jümín ‘resident’, zhùhù ‘household’ 

là ‘way’ (8 9.3.3), also for bus and tram services + wángluó ‘network’, diànche ‘tram’ 
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luó ‘gross, 144 items’. Borrowed and abbreviated from English gross. Also to indicate any large 
amount, especially in spoken usage: yi luó yi luó ‘piles and piles’, yí dà luó ‘a huge amount’ 
* zhi ‘paper’, chàngbér ‘libretto’ 

mdo ‘ten cents’ + gidn ‘money’, Ouyudn ‘euro’ 

méi ‘stalk, stem’, for coins and other small objects; also for ammunition and missiles  tóngqián 
‘copper coin’, yingbi ‘coin’; yóupiào ‘postage stamp’, xiaozhdng ‘school badge’; zhadan ‘bomb’, 
dáodàn ‘guided missile’ 

mén ‘gate’, for courses at school + wüli ‘physics’, wénxué ‘literature’ 

mian ‘face, surface’, for vertical surfaces + jingzi ‘mirror’, qizi ‘flag’, qiáng ‘wall’ 

ming ‘name’, for people in a list: di ér ming ‘second on the list, runner-up’, zui hou yi ming ‘last 
name on the list’ + xuésheng ‘student’, zhtyudn ‘staff member’ 

pai ‘row’ + fángzi ‘house’, duiwü ‘troops’, shu ‘tree’ 

pán ~ par 'saucerful, plateful’; also for board games + bdicai ‘Chinese cabbage’, xiangqi ‘Chinese 
chess’ 

pén ‘basinful’ + shui ‘water’, yifu ‘clothes’ 

pi ‘batch, lot’ + xinshéng ‘new student’, biyésheng ‘graduate’, qiútú ‘prisoner’, chükóupin ‘export 
product’ 

pi ‘companion, mate’, for horses and other hoofed animals; also ‘bolt’, for textile fabrics + má 
‘horse’, lú ‘donkey’, luótuo ‘camel’; bà ‘cotton’, chóuzi ‘silk’ 

pian ~ piàr ‘sheet’, for written pieces + wénzhang ‘article’ 

pian ~ piar ‘slice’, for flat objects and for expanses + dangdo ‘cake’, miànbão ‘bread’; wu ‘mist’, 
féixü ‘ruins’ 

ping ~ píngr ‘bottleful’ + juzi shuér ‘orange juice’, yao ‘medicine’ 

qi ‘occasion’, for unfortunate events + shigu ‘accident’, xiongshaàn ‘murder case’ 

quan ~ quar ‘round’: páo liáng quar ‘run a couple of laps’, rao yi quar ‘go around’; also for games + 
májiàng ‘mahjong’ 

qun ‘group, crowd’, for groups of individuals or animals + hdizi ‘child’, nidor ‘bird’, máyi ‘ant’, 
niu ‘buffalo’ 

shan ‘leaf, flap’, for doors and other screens + mén ‘door’, chuanghu ‘window’, píngfeng ‘folding 
screen’ 

shdo ~ shdor ‘spoonful’ * sudnndi ‘yogurt’, tang ‘soup’, késou tdngjiang ‘cough syrup’ 

shóu ‘head’, for lyrical compositions + shi ‘poem’, ger ‘song’ 

shudng ‘pair, double’, for two items belonging together + xié ‘shoe’, jiānbăng ‘shoulder’, kuaizi 
‘chopstick’ 

suð ~ suðr ‘place’ > ‘premises’, for buildings  fangzi ‘house’, gongyu ‘apartment building’ 

tdi ‘platform’, for sizeable electronic equipment « diànndo ‘computer’, dianshiji ‘television set’ 

tang ‘trip’, for travel and transportation: zóu san tang ‘go there and back three times’ « feiji 
‘airplane’, hud ‘goods, commodities’ 

tao ‘set’, also deprecatory ‘sort, lot’: Bié lái nèi tao! ‘Don't give me that nonsense!’ * wénjian 'do- 
cument’, gáizhui ‘screwdriver’, youpido ‘postage stamp’ 

tido ‘string, strip’, for long flexible objects; hence also for fish, as well as lines or paragraphs in 
an official text; for buffaloes and cows + wéiba ‘tail’, shé ‘snake’, shéngr ‘string, rope’, là 
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‘road’, jié ‘street’, küzi ‘pants’; shdyu ‘shark’; biaoyü ‘official slogan’, guiding ‘regulations’; niú 
‘buffalo, cow’ 

tingr ‘canful’, for canned drinks. Borrowed from English tin. + píjii ‘beer’, kélé ‘Coke’ 

tong ‘bucketful, barrelful’ + fen ‘manure’, jiŭ ‘alcoholic beverage’, mi ‘rice’ 

tóu ‘head’, for herded cattle (8 10.2.2) and heads of garlic « nii ‘buffalo, cow’, yáng ‘goat’, 
dasuan ‘garlic’ 

wan ‘bowlful’ * fan ‘cooked rice’, náiyóu ‘butter’ 

wéi ‘position’, honorific classifier for persons + láoshi ‘teacher’, taitai ‘Madam, Mrs: 

xia ~ xia ~ xiar ~ xiar ‘go, turn, while’: xí lidng xia ‘wash twice’, kan yi xiar ‘have a look’ 

xiang ‘item’, for activities * gongzuó ‘work’, huódóng ‘activity’, faxian ‘discovery’ 

xié ~ xie ‘several, some’ *» wènti ‘problem’, lù ‘road’, zixingché ‘bike’ 

yé ‘page’ * kébén ‘textbook’, xidoshudr ‘novel’ 

zhán ‘bowl’, for lamps + dëng ‘lamp’, luódideng ‘floor lamp’ 

zhang ‘extent’, for objects with a surface # zhuozi ‘table’, huàr ‘painting’, pido ‘ticket’ 

zhé ‘one tenth of the original price’, to indicate discounts (§ 9.1.6) 

zhi (a) ‘single item’, often one of a pair; also for animals and moving objects # yánjing ‘eye’, jido 
‘leg’, érhudn ‘earring’, wan ‘bowl’; mao ‘cat’, nido ‘bird’, chudn ‘boat, ship’ 
(b) ‘branch, stylus, rod’, for slim, rigid objects # gangbi ‘fountain pen’, lazhu ‘candle’, 
Qingdao ‘bottle of Tsingtao beer’ 
These two classifiers are etymologically unrelated. They are distinguished in traditional 
script as (a) @ and (b) ^ X , and in simplified characters as (a) X and (b) X ^4. 

zhong ‘sort’ + taidu ‘attitude’, ytyán ‘language’, rén ‘person’ 

zuò ‘seat’, for massive, immobile things + shan ‘mountain’, gongdiàn ‘palace’, téngxiang ‘bronze 
statue’ 


Er ‘two’ and lidng ‘pair, couple’ 


The most common way of talking about ‘two items’ is by combining ling ‘pair, 
couple’ with a classifier: lidng kē shu ‘two trees’, lidng nidn ‘two years’. Er ‘two’ 
does not tolerate any classifiers unless taken in its ordinal sense, with the pre- 
fix di: di ér ké shu ‘the second tree’, di ér nidn ‘the second year, the following 
year’. With liáng ‘pair’, no ordinal number *di lidng is formed. English equiva- 
lents for liáng include both, pair and couple: là de liáng bian ‘on both sides of the 
road’, liáng zhi tui ‘both legs, a pair of legs’, ling ge péngyou ‘a couple of friends’. 
By way of exception, some classifiers combine with ér 'two'. As mentioned in 
§ 9.3, large round numbers tend to appear as classifiers themselves: san qian hái- 
zi (‘three thousands of children’ >) ‘3,000 children’. These numbers may be com- 
bined with ér, but also with liáng, this being the most common form before 
classifiers; thus we have érbdi ‘200’ as well as liáng băi ‘200’, èrqiān or liáng qian 
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for ‘2,000’, érwan and liáng wan ’20,000’, et cetera. Taiwan Mandarin prefers liáng 
over er in large numbers. 
9.12 Xiànzài hai you duoshao rén, hái yóu liáng san wan zài 

now still be.there how.much be still be.there pair three 10,000 be.in 


limian? 


inside 
‘How many people are there still, some twenty or thirty thousand are still in prison?’ 


A similar distinction between small and large units is made for currency di- 
visions. Fen ‘cent’ and mdo ‘10 cents’ combine both with èr and with lidng. The 
former option usually refers to a sum or an amount: èr fen, ‘$0.02’, èr mdo 
'$ 0.20’; and the latter to cash money: liáng fen ‘two cents’, liáng mdo ‘twenty 
cents’. For the larger unit kudi ‘dollar’, liáng is preferred, to refer to the amount 
as well as to cash: lidng kudi ‘$ 2.00, two dollars’. 


In written Mandarin, 70 yuán is combined with èr, matching the more formal register (8 9.3): 
= J èr yuán ‘$ 2.00’. For an early account of this distinction between small and large units 
see Mullie (1932-1937: I: 430-434). 


Classifiers which indicate a number within a sequence or series, such as déng 
‘class, grade’, hào ‘number’, lóu ‘story’ (of a building) and là ‘way, route’ are 
usually combined with ér to express an ordinal number sense without the use 
of the prefix di. When combined with liáng, they count an amount: 


ér déng ‘Class II, second class’ liáng déng ‘two classes’ 

èr hào ‘number 2’; ‘2"4 of the month’ liáng hào ‘two numbers’ 

ér lóu (‘story 2’ >) AE ‘second floor’, BE first floor’ liáng lóu ‘two stories, two floors’ 
ér là ‘route number 2’ (bus, tram) liáng là ‘two routes’ (bus, tram) 


With the classifier lidng, ‘Chinese ounce, 50 grams’ (Table 9.10), which is pro- 
nounced exactly like lidng ‘pair, couple’, the collocation èr liáng ‘two Chinese 
ounces’ is preferred to ‘lidng liáng. 

Like the English word couple, Mandarin lidng and lid (S 9.1.3) not only mean 
‘pair, two parts belonging together’, but also ‘several parts belonging together’: 
gud ling tian ‘after a couple of days’, pái dui pái liáng fen zhong ‘stand in line for a 
couple of minutes’. 
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Measuring time 


Mandarin time measurements are divided between nouns and classifiers in 
more or less random fashion. An overview of the most common terms and their 
word classes is given in Table 9.7. 


Table 9.7 Time measurements in common use 
N = noun, C = classifier 


Expression Meaning Word Class Comment 


shiji ‘century’ N 

nián 'year' [o Not used for the age of living beings 

sui 'year' [o Used to count the age of living beings 

yué 'month' N Amounts of months are distinguished from the names 
of the months: san ge yué ‘three months’, sanyué ‘March’ 

yuéfen ‘month’ C Not for duration, only for a point in time (‘time when’): 
sányuéfen ‘March’, shang yuéfen ‘last month’ 

xingqi ‘week N In Beijing Mandarin, xingqi ‘week’ is more common than 
libai ‘week’ 

libai ‘week N In Taiwan Mandarin, libdi ‘week’ is more common than 
xingqt ‘week’ 

zhou ‘week C Slightly more formal than xingqi ‘week’ and libai ‘week’ 

tian ‘day’ [o Used as a noun, tian means ‘heaven’ 

hào 'day' C Day of the month: ér hào 'second of the month' 

ri 'day' [o Day of the month, used like hào; written usage 

rizi 'day' N 

xidosht ‘hour’ N For duration: yí ge xidoshí ‘one hour’ 

zhongtou ‘hour’ N For duration, slightly less formal than xidoshí: yí ge 


zhongtou ‘one hour’ 


didn 'o'dock C For a point in time (‘time when’): yi didn zhong ‘one 
o'clock 
shí "hour, C Mainly written usage; also adopted in spoken pro- 
o'clock fessional jargon (science, military, sports) 
ké ‘quarter’ C 
fen ‘minute’ C 
mido ‘second’ C 


Unless indicated otherwise, each of these terms can be used to represent a point in time 
(‘time when’) as well as duration (‘for how long’): Shang ge xingqi tamen dào Yidali. ‘Last week 
they went to Italy’; Tamen zai Yidali yt ge xingqi. ‘They were in Italy for one week. 

Combined dates and times are arranged from large to small units, e.g. a year followed by 
a month and a day: yi wü qi wit nián éryué bà hào ‘8 February 1575’; or a day followed by the 
part of the day, and the hour: míngtian shàngwü qi didn ‘seven o'clock tomorrow morning’. 
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Years 


Calendar years are measured in nián: yi jiu wt ling nidn ‘1950’; Néi nian nt hái zhen 
pang. ‘In that year you were still really fat’. The Gregorian calendar has been in 
official use in China since 1949, and is called gongli (literally ‘common calendar’) 
or yángli (‘solar calendar’, from yáng ‘male principle, sun’; but also understood 
as ‘foreign calendar’, from ydng ‘ocean, foreign’). In English, the year 1920 is 
nineteen hundred (and) twenty, or nineteen twenty. But in Mandarin, Gregorian 
years are pronounced as separate digits: yi jit èr ling nian; conversely, Mandarin 
shfjit érshi nián would mean ‘nineteen or twenty years’. 


Note that before a third tone, yi ‘one’ regularly undergoes sandhi to become a fourth tone yi 
> yi. But here, yi ‘one’ is pronounced with a first tone before jii ‘nine’, reflecting how the 
digits in year numbers are joined in coordination. 


When the century is known from context, short forms may be used consisting 
of the last two digits; see examples 8.24 to 8.26. The year 2000 is called ér líng 
ling ling nián, and sometimes érqian nián, liáng qian nián; but the latter two 
phrases can also mean ‘2000 years’ (8 9.3.3). Year numbers are always followed 
by nián ‘year’ as a suffix. If necessary, they may be preceded by either gongyuán 
‘AD’ (literally ‘common origin’) or gongyuán qián ‘BC’ (with qián ‘before’); Taiwan 
Mandarin also has xiyudn (‘Western origin’) and xiyuán qián. Examples: göng- 
yuán yi ba jitt ba nián ‘AD 1898’, xtyuán qián qi yi san nián ‘713 BC’. 

Taiwan continues the tradition of counting Republican years according to 
the solar calendar. These are prefixed by Mínguó, as an abbreviation for Zhong- 
hud Mínguó ‘Republic of China’; and as always, the suffix nián ‘year’ is obligatory. 
The first year is not counted with yi ‘one’ but with -yuán- ‘origin’: Mínguó yuán- 
nidn ‘founding year of the Republic (1912)’. Republican years can thus be con- 
verted into Gregorian years by adding 1911: Mínguó jit nidn ‘ninth year of the 
Republic (1920)’. In contrast to Gregorian years, Republican years are counted 
decimally, i.e. not as separate digits: Mínguó bashi jit nidn '89'^ 
blic (2000)’. Years before 1912 are not counted in Republican years. These may 
be expressed according to the Gregorian calendar, or in regnal years according 
to the traditional lunar calendar. Examples: Han Wü di Tàichü san nian ‘third year 
of the Taichi reign period of Emperor Wü of the Hàn Dynasty (102 BC)’; Kangxi 
yuán nián ‘first year of the Kangxi Emperor (1662)'. 


year of the Repu- 


The Gregorian years given (102 BC, 1662) are those maximally overlapping with the lunar 
year in question. In the Chinese lunar calendar (nóngli ‘agricultural calendar’ or yinli ‘moon 
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calendar’), the first day of the month coincides with the new moon. Months have either 29 
or 30 days, and most years have twelve months. Agreement with the solar year is reached by 
adding one extra month to seven out of every nineteen years; for details see Thurston (1994: 
87-92). New Year according to the Chinese lunar calendar corresponds to 19 January as the 
earliest and 21 February as the latest Gregorian date (Burchard Mansvelt Beck, p.c. 2011). 


Years of age are measured in sui: Ta nühár san si sui. ‘His daughter is three or 
four years old’; Wò bí ni dà ling sui. ‘I am two years older than you’. The oldest 
generation in China, and especially in Taiwan, still uses the traditional way of 
counting, in which one’s age in sui equals the number of lunar calendar years in 
which one has lived. In this system, a new-born baby is yí sui ‘one year’, in other 
words, in its ‘first year of life’. The number of sui is increased by one on the first 
day of every new Chinese year. As a consequence, babies born on Chinese New 
Year's Eve will be lidng sui ‘two years’ the following day. The number of sui is 
therefore one or two higher than the corresponding age counted in years in 
English. But nowadays, ages in sui usually match the western system, and Chi- 
nese birthdays are celebrated according to the Gregorian calendar. 


Months 


A period of several months can be counted by combining a numeral with the 
classifier ge, and with yué as a noun: yí ge yué ‘a month’, lidng ge yuè ‘two 
months’. The names of months in the Gregorian calendar are formed with the 
numerals from ‘1’ to ‘12’ followed by -yué ‘month’: yfyué (‘month one’ >) ‘Janua- 
ry’, éryué ‘February’, up to shiéryué ‘December’. As a suffix, -yué displays the 
type of tone neutralization which characterizes grammaticalization (88$ 5.9, 
9.1.2): yfyué ~ yiyue, éryué ~ éryue, and so on. 

Alternative names with -yuéfen (literally ‘month-part’) sound more formal, 
and may be used in statistics, economics and other technical contexts: wityuéfen 
‘May’, qiyuéfen ‘July’; shang yuéfen ‘last month’, xia yuéfen ‘next month’. 

The Chinese lunar calendar uses numerals with -yué ~ -yue, but not -yuéfen: èryuè ~ éryue 


‘Second Month’, wttyué ~ wüyue ‘Fifth Month’. Note that the month of Chinese New Year and 
the intercalary month have irregular forms: zhengyué ‘First Month’, rünyué ‘Leap Month’. 


Weeks and days 


In Beijing Mandarin, xingqi ~ xingqi is the most common word for ‘week’. In Tai- 
wan Mandarin, its equivalent is pronounced as xingqí, with second-tone -qi, but 
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libai ‘week’ is the more common term. Both types of Mandarin also have zhou 
(literally ‘cycle’ >) ‘week’, which sounds slightly more formal. All of these terms 
can be used for a point in time (‘time when’) as well as for duration. But note 
that xingqi ~ xingqi ~ xingqí ‘week’ and libai ‘week’ are nouns which may take 
classifiers, whereas zhou ‘week’ is itself a classifier. So for ‘this week’, one may 
say zhé ge xingqi ~ xingqi ~ xingqí or zhé ge libai, but zhé yi zhou; and ‘two weeks’ is 
liáng ge xingqi ~ xingqi ~ xingqí or liáng ge libài, but ling zhou. 

Days are designated with the classifier tian ‘day’ and with the noun rizi ‘day’, 
both of which may refer to either a point in time or to duration. Like the names 
of the months, the names for the days of the week are formed with numerals, 
but here the numeral serves as the head of the construction: xingqiyi (‘number 
one of the week’ >) ‘Monday’, xingqiér (‘number two of the week’ >) ‘Tuesday’ up 
to xingqilià (‘number six of the week’ >) ‘Saturday’. For ‘Sunday’, there is a 
choice between xingqiri and xingqitian, both literally ‘the day of the week’. As 
shown in Table 9.8, each of these eight names has variants with either libai or 
zhou instead of xingqi, the only exception being that zhou forms just one term 
zhouri (not *zhoutian) for ‘Sunday’. Again, the names with zhou sound less 
casual. 

As subdivisions of a month, days are called hào ‘number’ > ‘day of the month’. 
Examples: Shíyiyué san hào wó bu zai. ‘On the third of November, I won't be 
there’; Shiér hào jiàn! ‘See you on the twelfth!'. Instead of hào ‘day of the month’, 
it is possible to say ri, but this variant belongs to written styles. E.g. someone 


Table 9.8 The days of the week 


English Mandarin 

Monday xingqiyi libaiyi zhouyi 
Tuesday xingqiér libàiér zhouer 
Wednesday xingqisan libaisan zhousan 
Thursday xingqisi libaisi zhousi 
Friday xingqtwü líbàiwá zhouwü 
Saturday xingqiliü libailit zhouliü 


Sunday xingqitian, xingqiri — libàitian, libàiri ^ zhouri (not *zhoutian) 
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reading out dates from an appointment schedule may say Shíyiyué san ri wó bu 
zai. ‘On November three, I won’t be there’. 


Some famous dates in history are also known in abbreviated form, e.g. (wü yué si hào 
‘4 May’>) Wü Si Yundong ‘May Fourth Movement’ (named after demonstrations on that day in 
1919). Commemorative days and festivals are often suffixed with Jié ‘Festival’: Wü Yi ~ Wü Yi 
Jié ‘First of May, Labor Day’, San Bà Jié ‘International Women’s Day’ (8 March). When the 
number of the day and the number of the month are identical, shuáng ‘double’ is sometimes 
used: Shuang Shi Jié ‘Day of the Republic’ (10 October), Shuang Shiér Jié ‘the Xian Incident’ (12 
December 1936); but Qi Qi Shibian ‘the Marco Polo Bridge Incident’ (7 July 1937). 


Previous and following days and years are expressed in parallel fashion: see 
Table 9.9. The only irregular forms are zuótian ‘yesterday’ and qünián ‘last year’. 
The terms for days have colloquial variants with the suffix -r: zuór ‘yesterday’, 
jier ‘today’, mingr ‘tomorrow’. Other time expressions, such as xingqi ‘week’ and 
yué ‘month’, follow the pattern shown in the last row of the Table. Examples: 
shang shang ge xingqi ‘two weeks ago’, zhéi ge libài ‘this week’, guó ling ge yué ‘af- 
ter two months'. Qián 'before' and guó 'pass' are used for more distant past and 
future times: qián san tian ‘three days ago’; guó wüshí nián ‘fifty years from now’. 


Table 9.9 Earlier, current and later times 


Two earlier Previous Current Next Two later 
Day  qiántian zuótian jintian mingtian houtian 
‘day before yesterday’ ‘yesterday’ ‘today’ ‘tomorrow’ ‘day after tomorrow’ 
Year gidnnian qunián jinnidn míngnián ^^ hounidn 
'two years ago' ‘last year’ ‘this year’ ‘next year’ ‘year after next’ 


X shàng shàng (ge) X; qián ^ shàng(ge)X zhéi(ge) X xià(ge) X — xiàxià (ge) X 
liáng (ge) X ‘two Xs ago’ "last X’ ‘this X’ 'next X' 'X after next’ 


Hours, minutes and seconds 


Hours as a point in time (‘time when’) are expressed with the classifier didn 
‘dot’, usually followed by the noun zhong ‘clock’: Wò san didn zhong lái. or Wò san 
didn lái. ‘I am coming at three o'clock". In addition, written Mandarin Ht shi 
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‘hour’ also occurs in formal spoken contexts, e.g. in scientific and military jar- 
gon, and in aviation schedules: si shi érshi fen qifei ‘take-off at four twenty’. 


Note the semantic development in didn for ‘o’clock’. Since didn serves as a classifier (8 9.3) in 
san didn zhong ‘three o’clock’, a point of time is presented here literally as a measured stretch 
of time: ‘three dots of clock’, i.e. ‘three hours’. In fact, san didn zhong was used for both ‘three 
hours’ and ‘three o’clock’ until quite recently (Chao 1968: 555-558, 606). 


Hours in terms of duration are called xidoshí or zhongtou. Both terms are nouns; 
the latter is very common in Beijing Mandarin, but it is slightly less formal. Tai- 
wan Mandarin usually has xidosht; zhongtóu is less frequent, but always has 
second-tone -tóu instead of the neutral tone. Examples: Tamen zuó hudché zuó le 
san ge xiáoshí ~ zhongtou ~ zhongtóu. "They travelled by train for three hours’. 

Clock times are expressed by didn ‘dot’ > o'clock’, kè ‘quarter’ and fen 
‘minute’; in more precise measurements, the unit after fen ‘minute’ is mido ‘se- 
cond’. These are all classifiers, which may be combined and followed by the 
noun zhong 'clock'. Times from 1 to 29 minutes before the hour are expressed by 
cha (or cha in Taiwan) ‘lack, fall short’. The phrase introduced by cha can either 
precede or follow the hour: chà yí kè san didn or san didn cha yi kè ‘a quarter to 
three’. Times from 1 to 29 minutes after the hour must follow the hour, with or 
without guó ‘pass’: san didn guo shi fen or san didn shi fen ‘ten minutes past three’, 
If guó ‘pass’ is not used, any number of minutes below ten should be preceded 
by ling ‘0’: san didn ling yi fen ‘one minute past three’. The following examples 
illustrate the wide range of options: 


wu didn zhong, wu didn *5:00' 
wu didn ling san fen zhong, wú didn ling san fen, wá didn ling san *5:03' 


wu didn yt kè, wú didn guo yi kè, wú didn shíwă fen zhong, wú didn shíwü fen, wi didn ^ '5:15' 


shíwá 
wu didn érshi wi fen zhong, wú didn érshi wt fen, wú didn érshi wit ‘5:25 
wu didn ban, wú didn sansht, wú didn zhong guò sānshí fen ‘5:30 


liù diăn zhong cha èrshi san fen, liù didn chà èrshi san fen zhong, liù didn chà èrshi san fen, ‘5:37’ 
cha érshi san fen lit didn zhong, cha érshi san fen liù didn 

liù didn zhong cha yí kè, liù didn cha yi kè, cha yí kè liù didn zhong, cha yi kè lit didn, liù — '5:45' 
dián zhong cha shiwt fen, liu didn cha shíwü fen, cha shíwü fen lit didn zhong, cha 
shiwt fen lit didn 

liù didn zhong cha yi fen, liù didn cha yi fen, cha yi fen liu didn zhong, cha yi fen liu dian ‘5:59 


9.3.5 
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In addition, clock times can take the form of digital-display readings, e.g. wú 
didn sānshi qi for ‘5:37’. Hour times may be preceded by shàngwü ‘a.m. or xiàwü 
‘p.m.: shàngwü si didn ‘four a.m’, xiàwü si didn ban ‘half past four p.m’. These 
terms literally mean ‘before the wă hour’ and ‘after the wá hour’. 


The hour of wü was one of the twelve shi ‘Chinese double-hours' in the traditional calendar 
(8 9.2), corresponding to 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. The modern term zhéngwiti for ‘noon’ has the same 
origin. For ‘midnight’, the usual expression is banyé, or literally '"half-night'; but this can also 
mean ‘in the dead of night’. A more precise name is ziyé, i.e. literally ‘at night in the hour of 
zi; but interestingly, ‘midnight’ is also known as wüyé, a term formed by analogy with zhong- 
wii ‘noon’, 


Measures and weights 


Names of measures and weights in written usage are carefully documented in 
almost all Chinese dictionaries, usually in separate overviews. In contrast, 
Tables 9.10 and 9.11 document the most common terms in spoken usage. 

Traditional measurements such as jin 'Chinese pound', chi 'Chinese foot' and 
sheng were subject to much variation according to time and place. Nowadays 
these measures have been standardized to conform with the international me- 
tric system. In order to avoid major breaks with tradition, the correspondences 
have been based on simple proportions. For instance, the modern chi 'Chinese 
foot' has been standardized as exactly one third of a meter. 

This system of traditional names with modern metric values is called shizhi 
‘the market system’. Each term may be prefixed by shi- ‘market’, but names 
without this prefix are always understood as belonging to the market system, 
and are much more common. Examples: chi ~ shichi ‘Chinese foot (% meter)’, jin 
~ shijin ‘pound (¥% kilo)’, sheng ~ shishéng ‘liter’. As the name suggests, this sys- 
tem is popular in markets and small shops, where the jin ‘pound’ is preferred to 
the kilo for weighing rice and millet, and the chi ‘Chinese foot’ is more common 
than the meter to measure textile fabrics. 

The fully metric system, or International System of Units, is called gongzhi, 
or literally ‘common system’. Most of its units are prefixed by gong-: gongjin 
‘kilo’, gongsheng ‘liter’; but gongchi as well as mi ‘meter’. Some metric measure- 
ments in popular use have names without the prefix gong-, e.g. the English 
loanwords mí'meter' and xixi ‘cc, cubic centimeter’. In Beijing Mandarin, mi 
‘meter’ is a common unit of length outside the marketplace, and the term 
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Table 9.10 Units in the market system and in the metric system 


Quantity Market system (shizhi) Metric system (gongzhi) 
Weight ling, shiliáng Chinese ounce, 50 g ké gram 
Jin, shijin pound, 500 g gongjin kilo 
dun ton 
Length cùn, shictn Chinese inch, 34 cm háomi millimeter 
chi, shichi Chinese foot, 4 m gongfen centimeter 
zhang, shizhang | 34m mi, gongchi meter 
yin, shiyin 334m gongli kilometer 
li, shili Chinese mile, 500 m 
Surface mu, shimtt Chinese acre, 6% a pingfang mi m 
qing, shiqing Chinese hectare, 6 ha píngfanggonglí km’ 
Volume shéng, shishéng ^ liter xixi cm? 
dóu, shidóu Chinese bushel, 101 shéng, gongshéng dm! 
lifang mi m? 


The metric system has the prefixes pingfang- ‘square’ and lifang- ‘cubic’ for surface and vol- 
ume, as in pingfang mi ‘square meter’ and lifang gongli ‘cubic kilometer’. 


Table 9.11 Other common units of measure 


Quantity Unit 

Temperature dù, Shéshi dà degree, centigrade 

Acoustic energy fenbéi decibel 

Electric current fá, (Taiwan) fáté volt 

Frequency, processor speed hé, (Taiwan) hézi hertz 

Energy, especially in nutrition kd, (Taiwan) kálüli calorie 

Power, e.g. for lamps wá watt 

Surface of rooms (in Taiwan) píng 182 cm x 182 cm = 3,3124 m^ 
Digital information bite; zijié bit; byte 


Temperatures below freezing point are preceded by ling xia ‘below zero’: ling xia wá dà '-5*'. 
In Taiwan, the surface of rooms and houses is measured in píng, a square formed by two tra- 
ditional Japanse floor mats (tatami) of 91 by 182 cm. Digital information is measured in bité 
‘bit, b’ and zijié ‘eight bits, byte, B' (8 12.5.2). The metric prefixes may be used in a decimal or 
in a binary sense, as in English: qianzijié ‘kilobyte’ (a) 1000 byte, kB; (b) 2" = 1024 byte, KB. 
Higher metric prefixes may drop the suffix -zijié ‘-byte’: zhao ‘megabyte, MB’, jí ‘gigabyte, GB’, 
tai ‘terabyte, TB’, pai ‘petabyte, PB’, ai 'exabyte, EB’. These terms occur as classifiers, e.g. san 
zhao ‘three megabytes’, wübái ji ‘five hundred gigabytes’, érshi tai ‘twenty terabytes’. 
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gongchi ‘meter’ sounds technical or formal. In Taiwan, gongchi is much more 
common, but mi is also used, e.g. in sports commentaries. For loanwords such 
as kaluli ~ kd ‘calorie’ and fútè ~ fú ‘volt’, the full terms are common in Taiwan, 
and the abbreviated forms are usually preferred in Beijing Mandarin. 
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10.1 


10.1.1 


Morphology 


Morphology in Mandarin 


In Mandarin, just as in other languages, morphology occupies a middle position 
between lexicon and syntax. 


Lexicon, syntax and morphology 


The LEXICON (also VOCABULARY, or LEXIS) of a language is the domain of the 
dictionary, listing those expressions whose form and meaning cannot be 
derived in a systematic way by modern speakers. In English, yellow ‘yellow 
color’ and bellow ‘roar’ belong to the lexicon as separate items. Despite a resem- 
blance in form, their meanings are quite unrelated. Likewise yellow ‘yellow 
color’ and gold ‘yellow metal’ both belong to the English lexicon. These two 
items bear some formal and semantic resemblances, due to a common root, but 
that historical relationship is no longer recognized by modern speakers. 

In the case of blue ‘blue color’ and blue ‘sad, depressed’, again, both items are 
part of the lexicon, for despite the identity of form, there is no systematic mode 
of derivation between the two meanings. 

On the other hand, the examples book ‘single book’ and books ‘more than one 
book’, cited at the beginning of Chapter 9, need not be listed as two separate 
items in the English lexicon. It suffices to list book, as the meaning of books can 
be worked out in a systematic way. 

Samples from the Mandarin lexicon are the inventory of classifiers in § 9.3.2 
and the list of time expressions in Table 9.7. The fact that English has rice and 
Mandarin distinguishes between dào ‘rice in the fields’, mi ‘threshed rice’ and 
fan ‘cooked rice’ is a lexical difference between these two languages. 

The SYNTAX of a language deals with the systematic ways in which elements 
from the lexicon are pieced together to form larger units, e.g. in a subordinate 
construction such as blue books in English. An example from Mandarin syntax is 
the construction of subject and predicate in 5.2 Qianbi san mdo. ‘The pencils are 
thirty cents’. The largest syntactic unit is the sentence. 
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The domain of MORPHOLOGY likewise covers systematic links between ele- 
ments. E.g. in book and books, plural meaning is expressed by the suffix -s; and 
not just book, but also step, accident and countless other English nouns form a 
plural in the same way. Examples of morphological phenomena in Mandarin are 
the formation of colloquial bér ‘bound volume’ from bén ‘bound volume’ 
(88 9.3.2, 10.2.2); the reduplication of zhóng ‘sort’ to form zhóngzhóng ‘various 
kinds’ (8 10.5.3); and the alternation between yi, yf, yi and yi to mean ‘one’ and 
‘a’ (§ 9.1.2). 


In the English examples, not only does the presence of the plural suffix carry a meaning, but 
so does its absence, signaling singularity. When the absence of a form carries a meaning, 
this is called a ZERO MORPHEME: book+@ means ‘a single book’. The plus sign marks a boun- 
dary between morphemes: book+s, zhóng*zhóng. Zero morphemes are characteristic for IN- 
FLECTION, e.g. the declension of nouns and the conjugation of verbs (walk, walks, walked). 
Morphology is sometimes confused with inflection because the morphologies of well-known 
Indo-European languages such as German, Greek and Russian have extensive inflectional sys- 
tems. In the morphology of Mandarin, inflection plays no role. 

The relationship between morphology and the Chinese script will be discussed in 
§ 10.1.3, at least for the modern state of affairs, which differs greatly from historical con- 
ditions. Compared with modern Chinese languages, earlier forms of written Chinese had 
more complex morphologies; for overviews see Sagart (1999) and Schuessler (2007: 12-28). 


Whereas the lexicon lists isolated cases, the domains of syntax and morphology 
are both concerned with systematic relationships between form and meaning. 
In syntax, a central role is played by the nature of these relationships, e.g. the 
subordinate relationship between blue and books in blue books. In morphology, 
the form of the elements is the point of departure. A morphological relation- 
ship is characterized by a similarity between forms, e.g. that between book and 
books, between bén and bér (< bén+r), and between zhóng and zhóngzhóng (< 
zhong+zhong). 

Word formation is also regarded as a part of morphology, but it usually com- 
bines lexical, morphological as well as syntactic aspects. For an expression such 
as blueprint, the lexicon will have to state its meaning, e.g. as ‘detailed outline’, 
because this information cannot be inferred systematically. Morphology will 
account for the fact that blue and print are constituent elements, in that order, 
and that the first element has stress (blueprint, not blueprint). In terms of syn- 
tax, the exact relationship between the elements needs to be defined, e.g. as 
close junction (§ 3.3) in blueprint ‘detailed outline’, to contrast with loose junct- 
ion in blue print ‘something printed in blue’. 
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In Mandarin, expressions such as hēimài ‘rye’ (hei ‘black’ + mdi ‘cereal’), héibdi 
‘black and white’ (with bái ‘white’), gianbi ‘pencil’ (qian ‘lead’ + bi ‘brush, pen’) 
and qiánbái ‘white lead’ (in pigments or paints) require a comparable division of 
labor between linguistic domains. 


The syntax of lexical expressions is also known as MORPHOSYNTAX. For example, the mor- 
phosyntactic relationship between hei ‘black’ and mài ‘cereal’ in héimdi ‘rye’ (close junction) 


differs from that between héi ‘black’ and bdi ‘white’ in héibdi ‘black and white’ (coordination). 


Free and bound morphemes 


MORPHEMES are the smallest units of a language conveying their own meaning. 
In English, the word unthinkable consists of three morphemes: un-, think and 
-able, meaning ‘not’, ‘contemplate’ and ‘with the potential of being subjected 
to’. Each morpheme contributes to the complex form unthinkable, as well as to 
its composite meaning, ‘without the potential of being subjected to contempla- 
tion’. By contrast, the word good represents a single morpheme (form: good; 
meaning: ‘beneficial’) because there are no smaller chunks of form (e.g. goo) 
contributing any composite notion to the meaning ‘beneficial’. 

Morphemes such as good can occur in isolation, and are therefore called FREE 
MORPHEMES. Morphemes like un- and -able, which cannot appear by them- 
selves, are called BOUND MORPHEMES. The hyphens indicate the position where 
bound morphemes combine with other morphemes to form compounds. 


Note that English spelling obfuscates the distinction between the free morpheme able (pro- 
nounced [etbal], rhyming with table, meaning ‘competent’) and the bound morpheme dis- 
cussed here: -able (pronounced [abal], like the last part of constable, and meaning ‘with the 
potential of being subjected to’). 


In Mandarin, a verb such as chi ‘eat’ is a free morpheme because it can occur by 
itself, e.g. Chi! ‘Eat it!'. By contrast, -shí- ‘time’ is a bound morpheme which only 
occurs with other morphemes. Freely occurring expressions for 'time' in Man- 
darin are shíjian, shíhou, and more colloquially shíhour. These expressions con- 
sist of two or three bound morphemes: -shi- ‘time’ combined with -jian- ‘inter- 
val’, with -hou- ‘wait, pause’, and with the nominal suffix -r (§ 10.2.2). 

The freedom of free morphemes is graded, and different criteria may be 
applied to decide if an element can occur by itself. E.g. while the example Chi! 
‘Eat it!’, illustrate a high level of freedom due to the predicative use of chi ‘eat’ 
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(as an isolated sentence, § 5.1-5.2), it does not follow that predicative use 
should be mandatory for free morphemes. 


Criteria for the relative freedom of morphemes are also used to define the word in Mandarin. 
Chao’s use of potential pauses as word markers (1968: 147, 151) is popular, but remains arbi- 
trary. For Packard (2000: 19), the word is a universal notion, i.e. the smallest occupant of con- 
stituent slots “moved about by rules of syntax” outside the semantic domain. A universal de- 
finition of the word has little practical value in the description of individual languages, but 
in Mandarin, it is useful to identify the word as an intermediate level of analysis between the 
morpheme and the clause. At that level, the definition of the word needs to include factors 
of form as well as meaning. The word as a “basic unit” in Pinyin orthography (Zhou 2003: 
183) has only modest social impact. In educational and linguistic traditions, the principal 
units in the Pinyin system are the syllable, the letter and the tone symbol (Appendix D). 


Here our point of departure is Beijing Mandarin, but the free or bound charac- 
ter of morphemes exhibits much variation across regions, and across time. For 
example, synchronically, morphemes such as hud ‘flower’ and wan ‘play’ are 
bound in Beijing, but occur as free morphemes in Taiwan Mandarin; and dia- 
chronically, originally bound Mandarin surnames may become free morphemes 
(§ 4.2). 

In the transcription of single morphemes, a hyphen indicates that it is 

bound. The position of the hyphen marks the point of juncture with other mor- 
phemes, similar to the way the speech sounds of Table 2.11 are marked as ini- 
tials or codas. For example, in fei- ‘not’, the hyphen marks prefix status, as in 
feifa ‘illegal’ and feidiánxíng ‘atypical’; in -ji ‘mechanical device’, the hyphen 
shows final position in compounds, e.g. diànshiji ‘television set’, tuolaji ‘tractor’; 
and the two hyphens in -shi- indicate that shi ‘time’ is a bound morpheme 
which may form compounds with preceding as well as following morphemes, 
e.g. tóngshí ‘simultaneous’, shijian ‘time’. 
Although hyphens are used here to indicate that a morpheme is bound, not all bound mor- 
phemes are marked by hyphens. Hyphens, in other words, only provide extra morphological 
information. Note that morphemes quoted with hyphens may or may not be linked to other 
elements in Pinyin. Bound morphemes are often written together, as in shijian ‘time’; but 
they may also be separated by spaces before and after, as with grammatical particles such as 
de and le, which may have one or more written words in their scope. The pronunciations 
recorded for single characters in Chapter 12 are likewise written separately. 


In any language, the freest morphemes of all are INTERJECTIONS. These are ex- 
pressions which have minimal or no impact on the structure of sentences, e.g. 
eh, uh-huh and hey in English. Mandarin examples are ei for ‘yes’; the use of jiu 
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for ‘just, well, you know’ and fan for ‘anyway, well’; exclamations like heh! ‘hey!, 
wow!’ and cao! ‘fuck!’; and fillers such as zhe ge ‘eh, um’ and tamā ~ tema ‘damn’, 
See Chapter 11 for some specific usages and examples in context. 


Characters, syllables and morphemes 


In terms of analysis, the study of language is independent of any form of writ- 
ing system. But it is useful to outline some relationships between Chinese cha- 
racters (§ 12.3.1), syllables (§ 2.3) and morphemes (§ 10.1.2). Understanding 
these relationships is not only helpful in sociolinguistics, but is of direct practi- 
cal value in any study of Mandarin and other Chinese languages. 

A character in the Chinese script often represents a single morpheme in 
Mandarin; and numerous morphemes are pronounced as a single syllable, i.e. as 
a tone-bearing unit (§ 2.3). This can be illustrated for the examples mentioned 
in the previous section: chi "7, ‘eat’, -shi- ¥ ‘time’, shijian fl ‘time’, shíhou Ft 
fk ‘time’. Some Mandarin morphemes are not pronounced as a full syllable. Ex- 
amples are the endearment tones (§ 10.5.5) and the suffix -r in shíhour E f& m 
‘time’ and huór i£ a ‘work’ (88 2.7, 10.2.2). But there are also Mandarin mor- 
phemes pronounced as two or more syllables, and written with two or more 
characters, e.g. luóbo 3& Æ] ‘turnip, radish’, boli 3& #4 ‘glass’ and jùlebù 4& 2% 39 
‘club’. Some of these polysyllabic morphemes are loanwords: boli ‘glass’ derives 
from Sanskrit, and jülebü ‘club’ from English. Some polysyllabic morphemes 
were compounds historically, but the original constituents can no longer be re- 
cognized semantically by speakers of present-day Mandarin. Such variations in 
morphological transparency will be illustrated presently; but first consider a 
similar situation in English. 

The compound boathouse is fully transparent to most speakers of English as 
representing a house 'shelter' for a boat 'small ship'. Cranberry, flabbergast and 
dogwood evoke a sense of compositionality, but may leave speakers wondering 
about the meaning of constituents and the relationships between them, e.g. 
what cran or flabber is, whether gast means ‘render aghast’, or in what way dogs 
relate to dogwood shrubs. The word difficult was historically a compound (from 
Latin dis- ‘apart’ + facilis ‘easy’), but it serves as a single morpheme in modern 
English. 

In languages with a script, morphological transparency is sometimes main- 
tained graphically even when speech sounds have started to diverge. E.g. in a 
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number of English words, the letter sequence d-a-m stands for the meaning ‘la- 
dy’ while representing a variety of modern pronunciations, e.g. [derm], [dæm] 
and [dam] in dame, damsel and madam. Likewise for breakfast [baekfast], the ori- 
ginal sense of a meal to ‘break’ the night’s ‘fast’ can be recovered more readily 
by seeing the written word than by hearing the utterance. 

In the Chinese script, this conservative semantic effect can be stronger be- 
cause graphical shape and pronunciation are less directly linked (§ 12.3.2). As in 
English, there is variation between speakers. For instance, at the turn of the 21* 
century, the generation of Mandarin speakers from the age of the steam train 
was succeeded by a generation traveling in high-speed electric trains. For both 
generations, the compound hudché (< huó ‘fire’ + che ‘vehicle’) means ‘train’. For 
the younger group, lack of experience with steam locomotives makes the se- 
mantic link between hudché ‘train’ and hud ‘fire’ less obvious, or at least differ- 
ent than for those familiar with steam engines fueled by burning coal. But the 
‘fire’ connotation is kept very much alive in a script which distinguishes be- 
tween e.g. K hud ‘fire’ and #% hud ‘group’. 

As in other languages, the sense of morphological transparency tends to in- 
crease within a speaker’s lifetime, as new relationships between words are esta- 
blished. Still, there are polysyllabic expressions in Mandarin which may remain 
just as opaque as English cranberry, flabbergast, dogwood and difficult. For angzang 
^ angzang ‘dirty’, laji ‘garbage’ ~ Taiwan Mandarin lésé ‘garbage’, méigui ‘rose’, 
qingchu ‘clear’, rudgan ‘any amount’, shéme ‘what’ (S 4.4.1), shüfu ‘comfortable’, 
yaoshi ‘key’ and zhangldng ‘cockroach’, speakers of Mandarin would be hard 
pressed to identify a structure in terms of morphemes or recognize constituent 
meanings for syllables. And often, the script does not provide cues, for instance 
because the characters are unique to a single expression, or because other uses 
of the same character have very different meanings or pronunciations. 

Still, the Chinese script uses multiple characters to write any polysyllabic ex- 
pression, thus creating the impression of elements being joined, even if a se- 
mantic structure is unclear, or was not even there originally. In character dic- 
tionaries, the fact that yàoshi means ‘key’ and that it is written as ## & justifies 
the creation of separate entries $$ ydo and # shi, both defined as ‘key’. In 
short, lexicography based on written characters does not distinguish between 
polysyllabic expressions and morphological compounds. 

This tendency to ascribe meaning to every syllable has become more wide- 
spread since the steep rise in literacy levels of the 20 century. Among its more 
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visible manifestations is a tradition of coining Chinese versions of international 
trademarks and company names which combine phonetic similarity with rele- 
vant semantic content. E.g. the Nike sportswear brand, named after the Greek 
goddess of victory, is rendered as Nàiké in Mandarin, combining -nài- for 'en- 
durance’ with -ké- to mean ‘overcome’; and the Mandarin version of the skin- 
care trademark Nivea is Niwéiyd, i.e. literally a ‘young lady being elegant’. These 
instances of MEANINGFUL TRANSLITERATION combine the virtues of two other 
translation types used with brand names: (a) semantic equivalence, e.g. Pinggué 
for the ‘Apple’ computer brand, Dàzhóng Qiche ‘The Masses’ Motor Vehicle’ for 
the German name Volks+wagen; and (b) phonetic transliteration, as in Dísiní ~ 
Díshiní ‘Disney’ and Taiwan Mandarin Heinígen ‘Heineken’. 

Much like Chinese personal names, Chinese brand names represent a phono- 
logical as well as a graphical identity (§ 4.2.1). Due to the nature of the cha- 
racter script, when meaningful transliterations spread across Chinese langua- 
ges and dialects, (a) semantic equivalence with the original name will largely be 
preserved, but (b) the phonetic similarities may be lost. E.g. the beer brand 
name = 7 ‘Heineken’, literally ‘power of delight’, was coined in Cantonese as 
Héinihk, which has a close phonetic resemblance to the Dutch original as well as 
semantic associations with happiness and strength. The name is now used 
across China; transferred to Mandarin, the characters = 7 are read as Xili, pre- 
serving the meaning, but missing the phonetic match. Conversely, the "| U *[ 
4 ‘Coca Cola’ trademark literally means ‘tasty and enjoyable’; pronounced as 
Kékóu Kélé in Mandarin, it resembles the English sounds, but this phonetic 
match is lost when the characters are used for Cantonese: Hóháu Hólohk. 


For more examples of translated brand names see e.g. Sang & Zhang (2008). The morpho- 
syntactic differences between these terms deserve more inventory and analysis. 


Meaningful transliteration also occurs with other loanwords. E.g. in the trans- 
lated term tài 'terabyte' (Table 9.11), a connotation of tài 'great, excessive' is 
inevitable; also compare the semantics of the loanword kù ‘cool’ (8 6.4). The 
Mandarin word for 'club' cited above is another case in point. Originally, 
English club was recreated in Japanese as ku+ra+bu 1E. 35 3 ‘club’ ~ ‘together+joy 
+department’; the intended connotation was preserved in Mandarin, where it 
was borrowed in the form of jülebü (2% #5 (Kuiper 1993: 141). 

In view of China’s long literary tradition and the enormous prestige of the 
script, the popular Chinese notion of the word derives from the written charac- 
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ter. Technically speaking, a character is a unit within the script (§ 12.3.1). But 
the Chinese character has, with good reason, been described as the “sociologic- 
al word”. Speakers of Mandarin regard a spoken sentence as a string of charac- 
ters, just as speakers of English visualize utterances as strings of words. 


Both perspectives stem from orthographic traditions, diminishing their relevance to lin- 
guistic analysis. In China, the effect of “the sociological word” is that "a speaker or writer 
tends to read meaning into single syllables when there was none originally” (Chao 1968: 137, 
139). The dictionary perspective mentioned above thus represents a broad tendency to re- 
gard ydoshi ‘key’ and boli ‘glass’ as synonym compounds, i.e. as ‘key+key’ and ‘glass+glass’. In 
contrast, the historically fused and semantically compounded form méi 'not to be there' 
(8 7.1.3), being written with a single character, is commonly regarded as morphologically un- 
segmented. 

Kennedy's (1951) insightful introduction to the *monosyllabic myth" is characterized by 
Chao as "in fact one of the truest myths in Chinese mythology" (1968: 139). Although this is 
an adequate reflection of the status of the written character with "the general, nonlinguistic 
public" (p. 136), the practical and theoretical consequences for linguistic work can hardly be 
overstated. For example, aspects of spoken Mandarin which are not represented in cha- 
racters tend to receive little attention (88 7.1.2, 9.1.2, 9.1.3, 10.5.5). The definition and rele- 
vance of the morpheme as a linguistic unit are uncontroversial, but in discussions about 
morphemes, syllables and characters, a definition of the syllable (8 2.3) is usually lacking. 


For non-Chinese users of Chinese dictionaries, it may be confusing that Chinese 
entries and Chinese definitions are often bound morphemes in Mandarin. This 
is a more general dilemma: it applies to early lexicons, modern dictionaries and 
online translation tools. In Figure 10.1, it is illustrated for two 20"-century bi- 
lingual dictionaries. Note that the difference between simplified script (left) 
and traditional script (right) is irrelevant in this context; see 8 12.5.1 for details. 

The first two translations given for English time are Ft shí ‘time’ and ff [8] 
shíjian ‘time’. As shown above, -shi- is a bound morpheme, and shijian is a free 
noun. However, this difference cannot be gleaned from the dictionary. For the 
entry Ft in the Chinese-English dictionary likewise, this information is lacking. 
The English definitions adequately reflect the meanings of -shí-, but do not in- 
dicate that as a bound morpheme, its use is restricted to compounds, i.e. fixed 
combinations with other morphemes. 


For a welcome exception, see the Chinese-English part of the ABC ECCE (2010) dictionary, 
which has part-of-speech labels for most entries indicating, for example, that rén 'person' is 
a noun and hái ‘still’ is an adverb. For entries without a word class, the dictionary distingui- 
shes between bound morphemes (e.g. -nii- ‘woman’) and forms without meaning which, as a 
syllable, are written with a separate character (e.g. zhang "€ in zhangldng ‘cockroach’). 
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Figure 10.1 Bound morphemes in Chinese dictionaries 
The entries time in New English-Chinese (1984: 1456, fragment) and Ff in Liang (1971: 475). 
time [taim] n. ON ,KA,NWA,YA. ON tN Als H 2240) 

BA, RAs CM PL] ER MAR, Che) x ARE GD 

KS. OMB, oF S6 39 EI, RR, AEA: P shih? shyr 


GUEZ) LENM, S FH RE IR], Br ET ial; CO] A; E 2 X Winton , , 
ih) Week; E IRL, ARR. ORY, MA HEUS, TER. od — aE poean AESA 
OK,E, Bl; (&. O21 FH O0 GRARWOF), 3. time 

QUE] MF ATAR 2. OLZI FR. OBLE. X. se 

T- flies. RAH. The new scheme will save both ~ and 6. fashionable; proper and 
labour. 3 REAREA. Have you ~ to help adequate 

us with the job? RAKAR RIIT FEJL? nap ~ 7. opportune (moment); oppor- 
CAJ ERAT], dead ~ CXS] MRR, BH. s. temele amgorntle 

What ~ is it? MEJLA Sho Have- you the ~? WEJ 9. a Chinese family name 


The same caveat applies to textbooks of Mandarin, where vocabulary listings 
are often inspired by character units. Thus À rén ‘person’ and X nă ‘woman’ 
may appear as items in the same list, without any indication that rén is a free 
form, but -nü- is a bound morpheme. This may leave students wondering why 
Mandarin can say zhéi ge rén for ‘this person’ but not *zhéi ge nii for ‘this wo- 
man’. Their predicament is usually more acute when working from English to 
Mandarin than vice versa. And at the intermediate and advanced level, English- 
Chinese dictionaries are often intended as resources about English for Chinese 
users, who do not require morphological information about Mandarin. As a 
consequence, learners of Mandarin inevitably need to check translations found 
in the dictionary with native speakers in order to assess degrees of applicability 
in compounds and in sentences. 


10.1 Transcription Néi ge  shíhour | tamen méi yóu yaoshi. 
Glosses that item time 3.CLV notEX  be.there key 
Translation ‘At that moment, they did not have a key; 
Characters A fh ROS PK A Se ke 
Syllables néi ge  shíhour tà men méi yóu yào shi 
Morphemes nèi ge shí houtr td+men mé+i(méi) you yaoshi (yàosshi) 


Example 10.1 shows divisions in characters, syllables and morphemes for a 
short sentence to illustrate of some of the considerations in this section. 


In the "Morphemes" row, the analytic ambiguities for méi ‘not to be there’ and yàoshi ‘key’ 
reflect the dilemma of the monosyllabic myth. 


10.2 


10.2.1 
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Nouns 


Many Mandarin nouns are formed by means of AFFIXES, i.e. expressions, often 
bound morphemes, which occur in a fixed position in compounds. Examples of 
affixes are PREFIXES, which occur in first position, and SUFFIXES, occurring in 
final position. A number of these will be treated in alphabetic order in § 10.2.1 
and 10.2.2. The formation of localizing expressions will be discussed in § 10.2.3. 


Prefixes 


Ido ‘old’ and xido ‘small’ 

As an adjective, ldo ‘old’ is used for the age of living beings: Ido taitai ‘old lady’, 
Tā ldo le. ‘He is old now’. In Ido péngyou ‘old friend’ the meaning ‘old’ refers to 
both the duration of the friendship and the age of the friend, just as in English. 
Given the traditional respect for older generations, ldo often comes with a con- 
notation of ‘venerable’. A similar sense of trust and respect applies to inani- 
mate things: ldo pdr ‘traditional brand’, láo Béijinghud ‘authentic Beijing dialect’. 
Láo is distinguished from jiu, which means ‘old’ in the senses of ‘former, erst- 
while’ and ‘used, worn’: Jit Yué ‘Old Testament’, jiù sixidng ‘ideas of the past’, jit 
che ‘old bike, second-hand car’, jiu sha ‘antiquarian books’. The use of Ido to re- 
fer to children of a family was discussed in 8 9.1.4. Notable cases are láoxiáor 
‘little man’ and láoyatou ‘little girl’ for the youngest children in a family, where 
láo- does not express age, but endearment. 


Semantic links between old age and intimacy, trust and endearment occur cross-linguistical- 
ly, presumably because what is old may have been cherished longer; also compare the Eng- 
lish collocation good old. Other examples of lexical compounds with lo- expressing a sense of 
intimacy are e.g. láodi ‘my lad, son’, used by elders to address young men (with -di- ‘younger 
brother’); láofóye ‘Our Lord Buddha’ (fóye ‘Buddha’); ldohudngniu ‘trusted companion’ (huáng- 
ni ‘buffalo’), Ldoxidng ‘countryman’ (-xiang- ‘countryside’) refers to male country folk, also 
as a form of address (approximately ‘my good man’); used by city people, it combines intima- 
cy with some condescension. The popular word Idowdi ‘foreigner’ (-wài- ‘outside’) likewise 
expresses a degree of condescendence, but its use in self-mockery by non-Chinese speakers 
of Mandarin has earned the term some status as an honorary sobriquet. Another frequent le- 
xical use of Ido- is in words for animals, e.g. láoshu ‘mouse, rat’ (-sht- ‘rat’), láohu ‘tiger’ (-há- 
‘tiger’); also compare Táng Ldoyd ‘Donald Duck’, literally ‘old duck Tang’ (with the surname 
Tang as a phonetic approximation). For Idolao ‘maternal grandmother’, see 8 10.5.4. 
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Xido ‘small’ is in use as an adjective denoting diminutive size or minor rele- 
vance: xido julebu ‘a small club’, hén xido de wenti ‘a very small problem’. For ani- 
mate beings, xido refers to age: xido hdr ‘small child, kid’, Ta bí wó xido. ‘She is 
younger than me’. 

As prefixes, both ldo ‘old’ and xido ‘small’ are used with surnames Ido Sūn ‘old 
Stin’, xido Li ‘young Li’. These social prefixes are informal and commonly used, 
both when talking about someone and in addressing a person directly. In prin- 
ciple, lo ‘old’ is used for people older than the speaker and xido ‘small’ for those 
who are younger. But within a given community, a person is often addressed by 
everyone in just one way, so that somebody known as xido Li may be called by 
this name by younger people of the same community. These social prefixes 
need not always be reflected in translation: in English, just the surname may 
suffice: 

10.2 Ei, lao Zhou, zóu ma? 
hey old PNZhou walk Q 
‘Hey, Zhou, shall we go?’ 


Apart from its use as an adjective and as a prefix, Ido is also used as an adverb to 
mean ‘all the time’; see Chapter 11 for details. 


tóng- ‘fellow..., co-’ 


The bound morpheme -tóng- ‘identical, the same’ occurs in many compounds, 
e.g. góngtóng ‘together’ (with gong ‘common’), téngyang ‘similar, the same way’ 
(-yang- ‘manner’) and bütóng ‘different’ (bà ‘not’). The last expression does form 
predicates, e.g. Wuli gen shüxué bütóng. ‘Physics is different from mathematics’, 
but spoken Mandarin has no *tóng as an affirmative counterpart. For ‘identical, 
the same’ as a predicate, yiyàng is used (8 9.1.2): Wüli gen shüxué yiyang. ‘Physics 
is just like mathematics’. 

As a prefix, tóng- can be translated as ‘fellow..’ or ‘co-’, as in the compounds 
tóngxué ‘fellow student’ and tóngshi ‘co-worker, colleague’. These terms denote 
persons who have something in common with others, or with the speaker, in 
the matter specified by the second element, in these instances xué ‘studying’ 
and shi ‘business, work’. The second element need not be a free morpheme. 


Second morpheme Compound 
ban ‘class’ tóngban ‘classmate, fellow student’ 
-bào- ‘placenta’ tóngbào ‘Chinese compatriot’ 
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-ling- ‘age’ tónglíng ‘someone of the same age’ 
shi ‘business, work’ tóngshì ‘co-worker, colleague’ 
-xidng- ‘countryside’ tóngxiang ‘someone from the same region, fellow country(wo)man’ 


xiang ‘trunk’ tóngxiang ‘person in the same carriage, fellow train traveler’ 
xué 'learn' tóngxué ‘fellow student’ 
zhi ‘ambition’ tóngzhi ‘comrade’; also informally for ‘gay person’ (slightly pejo- 


rative, hence also used in mocking or proud self-reference) 


Since these compounds refer to persons, they can be followed by the group suf- 
fix -men (§ 10.2.2): téngshimen ‘colleagues’, téngxiangmen ‘fellow countryfolk'. 
Tóngxué means ‘fellow student’, but it is also used by teachers to talk about or 
address their students: Néi ge tóngxué shi ni de téngxiang. ‘That student is from 
the same region as you are.; Tóngxuémen a! ‘Dear students! Tóngzhi ‘comrade’ 
was the most common term from the 1950s to the 1980s to talk about and ad- 
dress other people, including strangers; this general-purpose use has become 
rare. Tóngzhimen! ‘Comrades!’ is a traditional salutation at the beginning of par- 
ty-political speeches. 


Suffixes 


-fá ~ -fa ‘way (of), manner’ 
y 


The morpheme fá 'law, method, manner, way (of)' is highly versatile, i.e. it 
forms compound with numerous other morphemes. Examples: fătíng ‘court of 
law’ (with -tíng- ‘court’), yáfá ‘grammar’ (with -yŭ- ‘language’), qiángfá ‘marks- 
manship' (with -qiang- ‘gun’). The nominal use of fa is restricted to the Buddhist 
sense of ‘dharma’. Otherwise, -fá- is a bound morpheme; common Mandarin 
nouns corresponding to its other connotations are fálü ‘law’, fāngfă ‘method, 
manner’ and the colloquial fázi ^ far ‘way (of)’. The last two expressions derive 
from -fá-, but have irregular second tones; also see the suffix -zi below. 

Méi you fázi ~ méi fázi ~ méi far are highly frequent expressions meaning ‘no- 
thing can be done about it’: Zhé ge wénti kóngpà méi fázi. Tm afraid there is no- 
thing we can do about this problem’. Each of these variants, as well as méifá, 
can be used before verbs to mean ‘there is no way to’: méi fázi xiüli ~ méi far xiü ~ 
méifá xiü 'there is no way to repair it'. See 11.56 for another example. 

As a suffix, -fá ‘way (of), manner’ is frequently used with verbs to form nouns 
denoting the manner of executing an action. In many of these compounds, the 
suffix has variants with a neutral tone, e.g. with pdi ‘arrange’: pdifa ~ pdifa ‘way 
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of arranging’; with suan ‘calculate’: suanfa ~ suanfa ‘method of calculation, algo- 
rithm’. Regular third tone sandhi applies both with and without tonal neutrali- 
zation, e.g. with xié ‘write’: xiéfa ~ xiéfa (not: *xiéfa) ‘way of writing, penman- 
ship’. As these instances show, minor semantic shifts occur; also compare the 
following examples. 


Second morpheme Compound 

ban ‘manage, deal with’ banfa ~ banfa ‘way of getting it done, method’ 
kan ‘look’ kanfa ~ kanfa ‘way of looking at it, view, opinion’ 
-lido- ‘cure, treat medically’ liáofá ~ lidofa ‘medical treatment, therapy’ 

shud ‘say, speak’ shuofá ~ shuofa ‘wording, report’ 

xidng ‘think’ xidngfa ~ xiángfa ‘reasoning, idea, opinion’ 


Bànfá also occurs in the expression méi (yóu) banfa ‘there is no (other) way’, 
which is almost synonymous with the phrase méi fázi ‘nothing can be done 
about it' mentioned above; for an example see 11.63. 


The collective suffix -men 


The meaning of the suffix -men resembles that of the English plural, but there 
are substantial differences. A consistent point of similarity is that, like the Eng- 
lish plural, Mandarin -men refers to more than one of the same item. Thus péng- 
youmen 'friends' refers to more than one friend, and tamen 'they' refers to two 
or more persons other than the speaker and the hearer. 

An essential difference, however, is that -men presents the items involved as 
a coherent group. E.g. when a couple of friends meet at a party, the host may 
address them collectively as péngyoumen ‘friends’. But to express English He 
does not have many friends., Mandarin prefers péngyou, for despite their number, 
these friends are not acting as a group. They are accordingly represented as 
neither singular, nor plural or a group. In other words, the expression péngyou 
does not provide any clues about number or social structure: 


103 Tā de péngyou bu duo. 
3 SUB friend not much 
‘He does not have many friends.’ 


An intrinsic aspect of the type of social coherence expressed by -men is that the 
group is formed around a person known from context (Iljic 1994: 94-95). For 
instance, the book title Máo Zédong hé tà de nürénmen ‘Máo Zédong and his 
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women’ presents a group of women as being centered around Máo Zédong; and 
when a speaker addresses an audience as Tongzhimen! ‘Comrades!’, these words 
have the effect of representing the audience as a group around the speaker. 


As Robert Iljic (1994: 97) points out, it is precisely this link of the group to a central indivi- 
dual which matches the way Mandarin uses -men with personal pronouns. Note that in Eng- 
lish likewise, personal pronouns form plurals in an exceptional way. For regular nouns such 
as wall and principle, the plural forms walls and principles denote two or more instances of a 
wall, and of a principle. But English we does not function as a plural of I in quite the same 
way. Here a notion of two or more individuals who are all ‘I, the speaker’ is an option, but 
reference to a group of two or more individuals including the speaker is a must. In Mandarin, 
such a group is represented by combining wò T with the suffix -men: wómen ‘the group 
around the speaker’ > ‘we’. For the second person ni '(singular) you’ likewise, nimen means 
‘the group around the hearer’ > ‘(plural) you’. By contrast, the English third person plural 
pronoun they denotes two or more individuals, each of whom is a ‘person other than you and 
me’. But Mandarin again represents such individuals by means of -men, i.e. as a group formed 
around a tà ‘third person, he, she’. For the relationship between references to individuals 
and the notion of a social group (associative plural), compare Corbett (2000: 83-84). 


In short, the use of -men places the onus on the hearer to search the context for 
a person serving as the central individual of a group. This also ties in with the 
fact that -men always expresses definiteness (§ 5.3). Thus péngyoumen also has 
the connotation of 'the friends, the friends in question, you-know-which 
friends'. An indefinite 'friends' cannot be denoted by péngyoumen, which is an 
additional reason why péngyoumen cannot be used in example 10.3 Ta de péng- 
you bu duo. ‘He does not have many friends’. 

Finally, as an integral part of its meaning, -men presents the individuals in 
the group as humans. It is therefore used with nouns referring to persons: tóng- 
xuémen 'fellow students', háizimen 'children', xianshengmen 'gentlemen'. But shi- 
zimen ‘lions’ would represent lions as humans, and therefore fit the context of a 
fable - for instance when King Lion addresses his fellow lions. 

Expressions with -men do not occur with a preceding numerical expression: 
‘three friends’ is expressed as san ge péngyou, not *san ge péngyoumen. But there 
are other ways of combining the suffix with counted quantities, as in the fol- 
lowing example: 


10.4 Zámen liáng ge cha bu duo le ba? 
we.INC.CLV pair item lack not much PF SUG 
"The two of us are almost done, right?’ 
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The suffix -mer (Chao 1968: 510) ~ -rmer can be regarded as compounded from -men and the 
suffix -r, to be treated presently. It occurs in a small number of expressions such as gérmer 
‘(AE) buddy, (BE) mate’ and nidngrmer ‘(AE) gal, (BE) lass’. Apart from the separate form, its 
semantics are also different. Like -men, -mer is used for groups of people, but -mer is also used 
to refer to a single individual: Ei, germer, zémeyang? ‘Hi, buddy, are you okay?’. 


The suffix -r 


Phonetic details about the suffix -r were discussed in § 2.7. The suffix is mostly 
used with nouns and classifiers, e.g. hudr ‘work’, kéngr ‘pit, hole’, rángr ‘flesh of a 
fruit’, zhér ‘nephew (brother's son)’; bér ‘volume (of a book)’, tingr '(AE) can, 
(BE) tin’, piar ‘slice’. A smaller number of adjectives, adverbs and verbs are 
suffixed with -r; examples are dar ‘of disappointing size’; bér ‘extremely’, hour 
‘immensely, terribly’; gér le ‘have died, have kicked the bucket’ and war ‘play’. 
The suffix -r derives from a number of sources, both historically and syn- 
chronically. Examples: 
ér ‘child, son’, as in har ‘kind’ < *hdiér 
-li- ‘inside’, e.g. zhér ‘here’ < zhéli ‘here’ < zhéli ‘here’ 
-ri- ‘day’, as in jiér ‘today’ « jinri ‘the present day’ (which still occurs in written Mandarin) 
shdo ‘few, little’ in duor qián? ‘what does it cost?’ < duoshao qián? ‘how much money?’ 
shí ~ shi ‘ten’, e.g. wür bà ‘58’ < wüshí bà ‘58’: see § 9.1.1 
shi ~ shi ‘be’, as in búr ‘not to be’ < bu shi ‘not to be’ < bú shi ‘not to be’; compare 8 10.3 


Relatively few details, however, are known about the history of these forms. 
Since written sources tend to avoid forms ending in this suffix, their spoken 
usage is poorly documented. In modern dictionaries likewise, forms suffixed 
with -r are remarkably scarce. In the Chinese script, the suffix is written as Ja, a 
character which is otherwise used to write ér ‘child, son’. Examples: #4 54 hour 
‘terribly’, 4 fi jier ‘today’, Hr 5d piàr ‘slice’. 

Rhotacisms in Beijing Mandarin are often explained as an influence from Altaic languages, 
especially Manchu; see e.g. Zhao (1996). 


Many expressions with the suffix -r refer to small things: rér ‘small individual, 
doll’, dirér ‘short person, dwarf’, zér ‘seed’, diár ‘a bit, a little bit’. It is often as- 
sumed that the meaning ‘small’ is due to derivation from ér ‘child, son’, as men- 
tioned above. A remarkable case is that of the variation between nüér ‘daughter’ 
(nu + ér ‘female child’) and nüér [sic] ‘daughter’ (nii + -r ‘little woman’, 8 2.7.4). 
The meaning ‘small’ has a number of related connotations. For instance, with 
reference to plants, the suffix -r is almost exclusively used in the names of parts 
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of the plant, e.g. zér ‘seed’, huar ‘flower’ rather than the plant as a whole (Chao 
1953: 381, 382). A semantic category likewise related to ‘small, little’ is that of 
belittlement, i.e. the representation of individuals as morally or socially dis- 
honorable. Examples of such pejorative expressions are xido jiér ‘little whore’ 
(^ ‘chick’ < ji ‘chicken’), Shandongr ‘country bumpkin from Shandong’ and xido 
Ribér ‘Jap’ (< Ribén ‘Japan’). Etymologically, the last two terms appear to be rein- 
forced from rén ‘person’: compare Shandong rén ‘inhabitant of Shandong’, Ribén 
rén ‘Japanese person’. 

With verbs and adjectives, -r can be used to form nouns. Like the previous in- 
stances, these often carry various diminutive connotations: pido ‘float’ > piaor 
‘fishing float’; pólàn ‘tattered, worn’ > polar ‘second-hand goods, old junk’. Ex- 
amples where the diminutive sense is less pronounced are hud ‘live’ > huór (‘way 
of making a living’ >) ‘work’ and chuàn ‘get around’ > huidongchuar ‘someone 
familiar with the alleys of Beijing’. For this combination of an individuating, 
noun-forming function with the meaning ‘small’, compare the description of 
the suffix -zi below. 

What all expressions formed with the suffix -r have in common is a sense of 
casualness; in other words, this is the minimal effect of its diminutive conno- 
tation. This effect may be likened to the casual undertone of the English -y 
suffix (also spelled as -ie) in words and expressions such as Bobby, Debbie, gran- 
ny, kitty, no biggie, oldie and puppy. In Beijing Mandarin, the stylistic difference is 
most noticeable in forms occurring with and without -r with only this conno- 
tation as a semantic distinction. Examples are libiar ‘inside’ and yi bér shü ‘a 
book’, which sound slightly more cordial and spontaneous than líbian ‘inside’ 
and yi bén shü ‘a book’. Another example is huar, the regular word for ‘flower’ in 
Beijing, and hua ‘flower’, which serves as a formal equivalent in the educational 
standard and in written Mandarin. Also note that the situation is different in 
Taiwan Mandarin, where hud ‘flower’ is a regular spoken form and *huār does 
not occur; compare § 10.1.2. 

These stylistic differences aside, forms with and without the -r suffix can 
also represent more substantial semantic differences. The examples below are 
taken from Jia’s (1990: 531-554) list of over 250 such pairs. 


Without -r With -r 

bái mian ‘white wheat flour’ báimiàr ‘heroin’ 

băi sui ‘age of one hundred years’ băisuèr ‘age of one hundred days’ 
báobéi ‘treasure, showpiece’ báobér ‘darling, dear’ 
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dá po ‘break down, smash’ dá por ‘change money into small denominations’ 
hdo ‘good’ hdor ‘benefit; greetings’ 

ting hua (‘listen to words’ >) ‘obey’ — ting huàr ‘wait for an answer’ 

xin ‘letter’ (i.e. ‘missive’) xiér ‘message, news’ 


In Beijing Mandarin, there are many expressions ending in -r which never oc- 
cur without the suffix. For example, speakers will use binggur ‘popsicle’, haozi- 
gar ‘five-leaved chaste tree (Vitex negundo)’, hár ‘kid’, jiér ‘today’ and shar ‘color’, 
but will not say binggün-, -hái-, haozigán-, -jin- or -shdi- to express these mean- 
ings. However, since the -r suffix is typically avoided in the Chinese script, un- 
suffixed character spellings such as Jk 7% ("binggün") ‘popsicle’ and 7% (“hdi” 
‘child, kid’ occur in standard orthography. 

In a small number of expressions, the -r coda occurs without being a suffix. 
Examples are ér ‘child, son’, néiér ‘inner ear’, ér ‘thou’, ér ‘two’ and in loanwords 
such as Puér '"Páér tea’ and yímér ‘email’. In loans, the -r coda has an exotic ring 
which is sometimes intentionally used in mixed Chinese-English brand names, 
for example Aidiér ~ Adel (security locks; the name sounds like ideal, and the 
accompanying publicity slogan is: Adel is ideal!), Háiér ~ Haier (consumer elec- 
tronics; the name sounds like higher), and Hudgéér ~ Wacoal (lingerie). 


The suffix -tou ~ -tour 


The noun tóu means ‘head’. Like English head in head cook and headline, Manda- 
rin tóu is used with the derived connotations of ‘first, prominent, main’ as an 
adjunct in phrases and compounds: tóu yi tian ‘the first day’, tóurén ‘chieftain, 
headman’, tóutour ‘leader, boss’. As a classifier, tóu used to be restricted to larger 
animals (with a tóu ‘head’), and is now predominantly used for cattle: lidng tóu 
nit ‘two buffaloes’. As a suffix derived from tóu ‘head’, -tou has a neutral tone. 

Both tóu ‘head’ and the suffix -tou can occur with an -r suffix, as in tour ‘head’ 
(both as a body part and in the sense of ‘boss’), yi tour de ‘of one mind, taking 
the same side’, láotóur ‘old man’, yantdur ‘cigarette butt’; and tóutour ‘leader, 
boss’, yóutour ‘pretext’. There are also minimal contrasts between expressions 
ending in -tóu(r) and -tou(r), as in the following instances: 


duitóu ‘correct, right’ - duitou ‘enemy, opponent’ 
kóutóu ‘spoken, oral’ - kóutou ‘taste’ 
kütóu ~ kütóur ‘bitter taste’ — ktitou ~ kütour ‘adversity, hardship’ 
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As a suffix, -tou(r) occurs mainly in nouns. For some of these nouns, a more li- 
teral meaning of ‘head, top’ is recoverable, e.g. jiaotou ‘sauce poured over a 
dish’, rdotour ‘bonus item’ (on top of regular items), yatou ‘maid’ (from tradi- 
tional servant girls’ hairstyle in the shape of the character ya), zhéntou ‘pil- 
low’. Note that -tóu(r), with a second tone, likewise occurs to mean ‘head, top’ in 
compounds: guàángtóu ‘bald person, baldy’, náitóur ‘nipple’, shantéu ‘mountain 
top, mountain stronghold’, yantóur ‘cigarette butt’, zuántóu ‘drill bit’. 

However, just like the suffixes -r and -zi, the suffix -tou(r) appears in many 
compounds without apparent links to the meaning of the original form, i.e. to 
tóu ‘head, top’. Examples are didotou ‘tune, ditty’, mütou ‘wood, timber’, ydtour 
‘pawned sum, deposit’, zhtintour ‘accuracy’. The suffix -tou(r) is also used in lo- 
calizing expressions such as litour ‘inside’ and xidtou ‘below’, as shown in Table 
10.2. 

The case of duitou illustrates the use of the suffix with verbal notions: dui 
‘face, be up against’ > duitou literally ‘what one is up against: enemy, opponent’. 
These compounds represent two types of meaning: (a) ‘worth being VERB-ed’ 
and (b) ‘that which is VERB-ed'. Examples: 


Verb Derived form 
(a) chi 'eat' chitour ‘worth eating’ 
kan ‘look’ kantou ‘worth looking at, worth reading’ 
shud ‘speak’ shudtour ‘worth talking about’ 
(b) bén ‘head for’ béntour ‘something being headed for’ > ‘prospects’ 
lái ‘come’ Iditour ‘where it comes from’ > ‘backing, connections’ 
or ‘what comes from it’ > ‘allure, appeal’ 
shud ‘speak’ shuotour ‘something being said’ > ‘the story behind it’ 
xiang ‘think’ xidngtou ‘something being thought’ > ‘idea; hope’ 


zhao ‘return change’ zhdotour ‘something returned as change’ > ‘change’ 
zhuan ‘earn’ zhuantou ‘something earned’ > ‘profits, returns’ 


Both of these types usually occur with you ‘be there’ or méi you ‘not to be there’: 
Néi shou shi méi kantou. ‘That poem is not worth reading’, Da yóu béntour. ‘The 
prospects are great., Méi shéme zhuantou. ‘Nothing to earn there’. 


The occurrence of (a) and (b) as a polysemous pair is demonstrated for shuótour ‘worth talk- 
ing about’ ~ ‘something being said’ in the examples above, but it applies in many other cases. 
Type (b) often comes with various degrees of lexicalization; e.g. shudtour is also used for 
'(poor) excuse'. Type (a) seems to be on the retreat; but Mullie (1932-1937, I, 200) recorded 
type (b) as the exception. His take on the matter starts from -tou(r) ‘head’ > ‘side, end’ after 
verbs to express a propensity for being VERB-ed: chitou 'eat-side' » 'eat-ability, suitability for 
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being eaten’ (I, pp. 198, 238) Note the nominal quality of these compounds: chitour is thus 
literally a ‘value for eating’. The fact that both (a) and (b) almost exclusively occur with yóu 
‘be there’ must have facilitated the transition. For in this presentative context (§ 5.3), the 
semantic difference is minimal: in situations where yóu shuotour ‘there is something being 
said', usually 'there is something worth talking about', and the reverse is seldom avoided. 
Compare: Zhé ge difang hén you shuotour. ‘A lot is being said about this place’ ~ ‘There is a lot 
worth telling about this place’. In English, a comparable confluence of meanings occurs with 
to and an infinitive, as in there is a lot to tell about this place. 


There are irregular Mandarin tones in gütou ‘bone’ < -gù- ‘bone’, and in zhítou 
‘finger, toe’ « -zhi- ‘finger, toe’. There is thus no *gütou or *zhitou, although most 
compounds with -gti- ‘bone’ and -zhi- ‘finger, toe’ are formed on the basis of a 
third tone: gtigé ‘skeleton’, zhihud ‘finger painting’, zhígă ‘phalanx’. Another ex- 
ceptional form is zhijia ‘fingernail, toenail’, with a first tone. 


Judging from the character script, -jia in #4 T! zhijia derives from -jid- ‘hard covering’ > ‘shell, 
shield, fingernail’. This would suggest zhi + jid > *zhijid > *zhijia (compare xidojie ‘Miss’, 
§ 10.5.4). A development *zhijia > zhijia ‘fingernail’ may have been reinforced by synchronic 
variation between first and second tone, both of which derive from a ping tone (see § 2.2.4 
and Table 2.4b). 


Although most compounds with -tou(r) are nouns, there are examples of other 
parts of speech. An example of an adjective is róutou ‘weak, stupid; chubby, 
plump, soft’, derived from the noun róu ‘meat’. 


The suffix -zi 


Zi originally meant ‘offspring, child’ and more especially ‘son’: cdizi ‘talented 
youth’, Tian Zi ‘Son of Heaven’ (for emperors). In Classical Chinese, zi is a polite 
form of addressing and referring to men and women alike: ‘thou, you, sir, lady’. 
In combination with surnames, it is also translated as ‘Master’: Gongsün Zi 
‘Master Gongsün', Kóng Zi ‘Master Kóng, Confucius’. 

In spoken Mandarin, the use of zi as a free morpheme is restricted. The fol- 
lowing meanings can be described as unrelated, as least synchronically: (a) zi 
‘chessman, piece or pawn’, e.g. Méi shéme zi kéyi dong. ‘Not a single piece could 
be moved’; (b) the cyclic number zi ‘first earthly branch, number I’ (Table 9.3). 
In compounds, apart from the original ‘child, son’, -zi- also has the derived 
meanings of ‘seed’ and of ‘particle, element’: zinii ‘sons and daughters’, baizi 
‘young trash, prodigal son’; jiézi ‘mustard seed’, jingzí ‘sperm’; árfá lizi ‘alpha 
particle’, fenlié zhttyi fénzi ‘separatist element’. Combination with the suffix -r 
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yields zér (§ 2.7.5), which means ‘egg’, and is also used for other small round 
objects: yazér ‘duck egg’, jizér ‘egg, chicken egg’; qízér ‘chessman’, shítouzér 
‘pebble’. 

Although the pronunciation of zi ‘offspring, child, son’ is [tz \/], the derived 
suffix -zi is pronounced as [tzo -|], i.e. not just with a neutral tone, but also with 
a schwa vowel (§ 2.5.2) instead of a buzzing final. 


Compare e.g. the pronunciations of béizi [peN tza |] ‘quilt’ and béizi [per N tz JA] 'angio- 
sperm’ (as in 8 5.8). Chao (1968: 36) mentions the schwa pronunciation for “many speakers", 
but only in combination with fricative [z] instead of the affricate [tz], as in [t^uN| za | |] ‘rab- 
bit’. Today, the schwa vowel [a] is ubiquitous, occurring both with affricate and fricative ini- 
tials. The fricative has no Pinyin representation, but the vowel sound could arguably be 
transcribed as -e (e.g. béize quilt"). However, this leads to another type of ambiguity, that be- 
tween the schwa vowel and the diphthong [va] (8 2.5.2, contrasting as /a/ and /aa/, 8 2.8.3). 
Here the suffix will be transcribed as -zi. 


The suffix -zi no longer has an underlying third tone, in other words: third-tone 
syllables before -zi do not undergo sandhi to yield second tones (82.2.4): lizi 
‘lining’ < -li- ‘inside’ + -zi; lóuzi ‘basket’ < -lóu- ‘basket’ + -zi. But there are ex- 
ceptions; e.g. fázi and far ‘way (of)’ correspond to -fa- ‘method, manner’. 

There are thus regular contrasts between second and third tones preceding the suffix -zi, e.g. 
qizi ‘flag’, qizi ‘bottle opener; screwdriver’; jidozi ‘bit (of a bridle)’, jidozi ‘dumplings’. Nonethe- 
less, Chinese dictionaries often spell fázi ‘way (of)’ as “fazi”. This spelling tradition reflects 
the character script, for fázi is written as 3& f , and the citation form of } is fă. But a charac- 
ter-based spelling does not reveal whether "füzi" is pronounced as [fe^] tze -|] or as [fe _| 
tza `|], even though these two forms are readily distinguishable in Pinyin as fázi and fazi. For 
more details about Character Pinyin and Linguistic Pinyin, and more examples, see Appen- 
dix D. 

The suffix -zi is extremely frequent, and forms nouns exclusively. Often, the 
meaning of compounds with -zi cannot be traced to the meanings of zi cited 
above: bàzi ‘dam’, béizi ‘quilt’, dánzi ‘courage’, jízi ‘television series’ and wanzi 
‘bend, curve’ have little to do with ‘offspring, ‘seed’ or ‘particle’. What these 
meanings do have in common is that they denote an entity, i.e. a thing, being, 
matter or abstract notion: this constitutes the nominal quality of the suffix -zi. 
The suffix is frequently associated with small entities: chezi ‘little car, bike’ 
(compare che ‘vehicle, car, bike"), jiézi ‘knot’, kuàizi ‘chopsticks’, yézi ‘leaf’. 


The suffix -zi thus combines the notion of an individual separable entity with the meaning 
‘small’. A similar combination of individuating and diminutive functions is presented by the 
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suffix -r. The same combination is found, for example, in South-German diminutives: Zuckerl 
‘candy’ not only denotes small size, but its individuating function also turns the mass noun 
Zucker ‘sugar’ into a count noun. Combined diminutive and individuating functions have 
been attested in a wide range of genetically unrelated languages, e.g. Berber, Nahuatl and 
Ojibwa (see Jurafsky 1996: 534-538, 555-556). 


A number of additional categories can be distinguished for the meanings de- 
noted by compounds formed with the suffix -zi: 


Offspring duzi ‘calf’, érzi ‘son’, jüzi ‘foal’, sünzi ‘grandson’, wázi ‘baby’ 


Cereals and legumes dóuzi ‘beans’, gtizi ‘millet’, maizi ‘wheat’ 


Tiny round bits báozi ‘hailstone’, mázi 'pockmark', móuzi ‘pupil; eye’, nitizi ‘button’ 
Animals baozi ‘panther’, shizi ‘louse’, shizi ‘lion’, tuzi ‘hare’, wénzi ‘mosquito’ 
Challenged folk dizi ‘dwarf’, bózi ‘lame person’, chizi ‘fool’, lóngzi ‘deaf person’, 


quézi ‘cripple’, yázi ‘mute’ 
Body parts bángzi ‘shoulder’, bizi ‘nose’, bózi ‘neck’, duzi ‘belly’ (compare 
düzi ‘tripe’) 
Handled objects banzi ‘spanner’, bàozi ‘(carpenter’s) plane’, paizi ‘racket, bat’, pénzi 
‘syringe’, tuizi ‘hair clippers’ 
In the character script, the suffix -zi is written as T. For mingzi ‘name’ likewise, 
the character spelling 4 F (with % -ming- ‘name’) was in common use until 
the second half of the twentieth century. Its spelling is now uniformly % ¥, 
both in the traditional and in the simplified script, with zi ‘character; courte- 
sy name’; but note that mingzi for ‘name’ remains a reading pronunciation. Tra- 
ditionally, the use of 4 was restricted to writing ming zi (a) ‘personal name 
and courtesy name’; (b) ‘of name and fame’. 


Localizing expressions 


The possibilities for localizing expressions are summarized in Table 10.2; most 
details have been addressed in § 4.4.2. 

The suffix -fang ‘region, place, side’ is used in the names of points of the 
compass: dongfang ‘the east’, béifang ‘the north’. It also denotes parties as sepa- 
rate camps, e.g. hóngfang ‘the red player, red’ and héifang ‘the black player, 
black’ in a game of Chinese chess. These terms often have a technical or official 
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Table 10.2 Localizing expressions 


Suffix 

-bian -biar -kuar -fang -Ñ -miàn -miar -r -tou 

‘side’ ‘side’ ‘side’ ‘region’ ‘inside’ ‘face’ ‘face’ (8 10.2.2) ‘head’ 
Localization Meaning 
zhé ‘this’ + + + E * * * z - ‘here’ 
zhéi 'this' * * * m = + t + - ‘here 
na ‘that’ * = + = * * = $ -  'there' 
néi 'that' * * * = = + * * -  'there' 
ná *which' * * * E + + + + - ‘where’ 
néi ‘which’ + + + ms = + t = - ‘where’ 
lí ‘inside’ + + e - = + + = + ‘the inside’ 
wai ‘outside’ + + = = = + + = + ‘the outside’ 
shàng ‘top’ + + - - - + + - + ‘the top’ 
xia ‘bottom’ + + = = = + + = + ‘the bottom’ 
qian ‘front’ T * E * = + + 2 + ‘the front’ 
hou ‘back’ + + E * = + + E + ‘the back’ 
zuó ‘left’ + + si = = + * = - ‘left side’ 
you ‘right’ * + n: = m * + = - ‘right side’ 
dong ‘east’ + + B * - * * = -  'theeast 
xi ‘west’ * * - $ = + + B - ‘the west 
nán 'south' * * = + = * t = - ‘the south’ 
béi ‘north’ + + = + = + + = - ‘the north’ 


This inventory lists possibilities for the combination of localizing expressions with various 
suffixes, synchronically, and for speakers from Beijing. A plus sign (+) indicates that the ex- 
pression occurs to denote the meaning indicated in the right-hand column. A minus sign (-) 
indicates that the expression does not occur to express localization, even though it may 
occur to denote other meanings. Examples: 


- zhé ‘this’ does not combine with -r to form *zhé'r (hypercorrection, 8 2.7.2), but zhéi ‘this’ 
does combine with -r to yield zhér ‘here’. 

- li'inside' combines with -bian ‘side’ to yield libian ‘the inside’; but it does not combine 
with the suffix -lï ‘inside’ (there being no *líli); and although it does occur with the suffix 
-r, the resulting liér is not a general term for ‘the inside’, expressing only specialized 
meanings such as ‘lining’. 

- qián ‘front’ combines with -tou ‘head’ to form qiántou ‘the front’; but not with -lï ‘inside’ 
(no *gidnli); it does combine with -r, but qiár occurs chiefly in temporal expressions: qiár 
~ qiár ge ‘day before yesterday’, nà qidr ‘in those days’, dou zhé qiár le ‘it is that late al- 
ready’ (Jiá 1990: 90). 
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ring: wéfang ‘our side’, ndnfang nüfüng ‘the bride and groom’s sides of the fa- 
mily'. Examples from legal usage are jid fang, yi fang ‘parties A and B’ (e.g. in a 
contract; compare Table 9.3) and mdifang, maifang ‘buyer and seller’. 


The formation of adverbs with shi ‘be’ and yóu ‘be there’ 


Some adverbs have a tendency of merging with the expressions they modify. In 
this process, frequent collocations develop into compounds with new functions 
and meanings. For Mandarin adverbs, this effect is especially strong in combi- 
nation with shi ‘be’ and you ‘be there’. Compare the following two sentences: 


10.5 Ta lao shud bù xing. 
3 all.the.time say not proceed 


‘He keeps on saying it won't do: 


10.6 Tā lao shi shud bù xing. 
3 all.the.time be say not proceed 


‘He keeps on saying it won't do: 


The difference between the two meanings is quite subtle, as both sentences are 
often applied to the same situations. The sentence with shi 'be' denotes the 
embedding of a situation in an extra predicate: ‘it is a case of, it is the case that, 
it’s that’. For more details see 8 5.12. 

Sometimes the difference is a matter of style, as with fán ‘whichever’ in 
written Mandarin, corresponding to fán shi ‘whichever’ in spoken Mandarin. 
But the semantic differences can be more substantial, as illustrated in Table 
10.3; Chapter 11 has more details. Compounds with yóu have variants with you: 
hái you ~ hái you ‘additionally’; those with shi have informal variants where shi is 
realized as -r: ké’r ‘but’, jiur ~ jiur ‘exactly, even’, hár ‘still, or’. 

Since this type of formation displays various degrees of lexicalization with 
diverse semantics, shi ‘be’ and you can be described as verbs in some cases and 
as adverbial suffixes in other cases. For the Pinyin spelling of these expressions, 
this raises the question whether shi ‘be’ and yóu should be linked to the pre- 
vious element, or preceded by a space. As a rule of thumb, this has been decid- 
ed here on the basis of the degree to which the meaning of the whole differs 
from the combined meanings of the constituting elements. Relatively trans- 
parent compounds such as jit shi ‘exactly be; precisely, even if’ are accordingly 
transcribed with an intervening space; but differences like that between ké shi 
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Table 10.3 Adverbs with and without shi ‘be’ and you ‘be there’ 


Adverb 
or you ‘be there’ 


ké ‘indeed’ késhi ‘indeed be’ 
késhi ‘but’ 
hdi ‘still’ hdishi a. ‘still be’ 
b. ‘still’ 
c. ‘or’ 


hái you a. ‘still be there’ 
b. ‘additionally’ 


jit ‘exactly, just’ jit shi — a. ‘exactly be’ 


b. ‘precisely, exactly’ 


c. ‘even if’ 


Compound with shi ‘be’ and/ Example 


Tā ké shi hdo rén. ‘He is a good man indeed’ 
Piányi shi piányi, késhi bà háo yong. ‘It may 
be cheap, but it is not easy to use" 

Ta hái shi Ribén rén. 'He is still Japanese: 
Wo hái shi bù zhiddo. ‘I still don't know: 

Ni yào hóng de hái shi hei de? ‘Do you want a 
red one or a black one?' 

Hái you qián ma? ‘Is there still any money?’ 
Qu Lundin, Balt, hái you Luómd. ‘We are go- 
ing to London, Paris, and Rome as well’ 
Yanjing jit shi Béijing. 'Yànjing is just an- 
other name for Beijing: 

Ta jiu shi bu xiáng qu. ‘Going there is exactly 
what he does not want’ 

Jit shi ni qu, wó yé bu qu. ‘Even if you go 
there, I still won't go: 


‘indeed be’ and késhi ~ ké'r ‘but’ are maintained on semantic and syntactic 


grounds. Note that ké ‘indeed’ precedes the predicate adverbially: Ta ké shi háo 


rén. ‘He is a good man indeed’, but késhi ~ ké’r ‘but’ will be constructed as a 


conjunction: ... késhi ta shi hdo rén. '... but he is a good man’. 


Resultative verbs 


A RESULTATIVE VERB is a compound verb consisting of two elements, with the 


second element denoting the result of the notion expressed by the first ele- 


ment. Examples: 


guan ‘pour’, zui ‘drunk’ > guan zui ‘get someone drunk’, as in sentence 5.48 


kan ‘look’, jiàn ‘see’ > kanjian ‘see’ 


ting ‘listen’, qingchu ‘clear’ > ting qingchu ‘hear clearly’, as in sentence 10.7 


lí ‘be separated from’, kai ‘open, in the distance’ > likdi ‘leave’ 


-cu- ‘urge on’, -jin- ‘proceed’ > cüjin ‘promote’ 


hé ‘drink’, méi le ‘there is no more’ > hé méi le ‘finish off (by drinking)’ 
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This definition of a resultative verb can be narrowed down by including the 
availability of a potential form as an additional requirement. The POTENTIAL 
FORM is a derived form meaning ‘can, be able to’. The potential form of resulta- 
tive verbs is formed by means of infixes: -de- for the affirmative potential, and 
-bu- for the negative potential. Examples: 


Affirmative potential with -de- Negative potential with -bu- 

guan de zui ‘be able to get someone drunk’ guan bu zui ‘be unable to get someone drunk’ 
kan de jian ‘can see’ kan bu jian ‘cannot see’ 

ting de qingchu ‘can hear clearly’ ting bu qingchu ‘cannot hear clearly’ 

lí de kai ‘be able to leave’ lí bu kai ‘be unable to leave’ 


With this second requirement, expressions such as cüjin ‘promote’ and he méi le 
'finish off (by drinking)' are not regarded as resultative verbs because they lack 
corresponding potential forms: 

*cù de jin, *cà bu jin 

he de méile not as a potential form (only as ‘what was drunk is no more’); *hé bu méi le 
Any non-neutral tones in the second element of a resultative verb will be re- 
stored in the corresponding potential form, e.g. kànjian ‘see’ > kan de jiàn ‘can 
see’, kan bu jian ‘cannot see’. But in negative resultative potentials, the infix 
-bu-, deriving from bu ‘not’ (Table 2.9), exclusively occurs with a neutral tone. 
There are accordingly no potential forms *kan bú jian or lí bu kai in spoken 
Mandarin; these can only serve as citation forms, pronounced in a deliberate 
fashion. 


Between the narrow and broad definitions of resultative verbs, i.e. with and without the 
requirement of potential forms, there is room for further specification. In terms of form, 
some negative potentials lack a corresponding affirmative. For example, jide ‘remember’ (< ji 
‘record’ + dé ‘obtain’; in Taiwan Mandarin: jidé) has a negative potential form ji bu dé ‘cannot 
remember’, as in example 11.23, but there is no *ji de dé. In terms of meaning, the contribut- 
ion of -de in more or less lexicalized expressions such as jide ‘remember’, juéde ‘feel, find’, 
lánde ‘be too lazy to, not feel like’, shide ‘be useful’, rénde ‘know’ and xidode ‘know’ comes 
close to the situational semantics of the subordinate particle de (§ 6.5). 


Resultative verbs cannot be negated by a preceding adverb bu ‘not’. The regular 
(i.e. non-potential) negation is formed with the perfective auxiliaries méi ‘not 
to be there’ and méi yóu ‘not to be there’. Sentences 2.6 (repeated below) and 
10.7 illustrate the negations of the resultative verbs péng dao ‘bump so as to 
attain’ > ‘bump into’ and ting qingchu ‘listen so that it is clear’ > ‘hear clearly’. 
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2.6 Erqié ne, zhéi ge, wò zài  Sülián dai le yi tian yí yè 
moreover RLV this item 1.SG be.at Soviet.Union stay PF one sky one night 


dao méi you peng dao  hahaha-cháojià de <heh!> 
nevertheless not.EX be.there bump attain hahaha-quarrel SUB wow 


‘What’s more, eh, I stayed in the Soviet Union for a day and a night, but I didn’t come 
across anyone quarreling <wow!>.’ 

107 Shang d wó yé méi ting qingchu zhéi shi zéme huí — shi <ei>. 
up rank 1.SG also not.EX listen distinct this be how return event yes 
‘Last time, I didn't hear clearly either what this was all about «yes» 


By definition, the result of an event is part of the meaning of any resultative 
verb. As may be expected therefore, these verbs are regularly negated by méi 
(yóu) ‘not to be there’ which, as perfective auxiliary, indicates non-completion 
even with non-resultative verbs (§ 7.1.3). Lexicalized forms which are not resul- 
tative verbs in the narrow definition, like cüjin ‘promote’, can usually be ne- 
gated by méi (you) ‘not to be there’ as well as bà ‘not’: méi cüjin ‘not have promo- 
ted’, bá cüjin ‘not promote’. 

For resultative verbs, the meanings ‘can’ and ‘cannot’ can be expressed by 
potential forms, as shown; but just as with other verbs, néng ‘can’ and bu néng 
‘cannot’ can also be used. In Chapter 5 the following example was given with 
ting dào ‘listen so as to attain’ > ‘hear’. The speaker is wondering if the speakers 
in a recording studio are switched on: 


5.65 Women néng ting dao  zijí de shéngyin ma? 
1.CLV  be.able listen attain self SUB sound Q 


‘Can we hear our own voices?” 


The semantic difference between potential forms and the collocations with (bu) néng 
‘can(not)’ can be quite small. It corresponds to the relative position of each element: po- 
tential forms such as ting de dào ‘can hear’ and ting bu dào ‘cannot hear’ first report the 
action, then present the (im)possibility of the result, while (bà) néng ‘can(not)’ has both the 
original event and the result within its scope. For more details see Light (1977: 35), Li & 
Thompson (1981: 57) and Wiedenhof (1994: 109-110). 


A small number of resultative verbs have potential forms exclusively. Typical 
cases are verbs ending in 


deliáo ‘can’ and bulido ‘cannot’ 
deqi ‘can cope with’ and buqi ‘be no match for’ 
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The first pair is exceptional among resultative endings, for the semantic con- 
tribution of delido and bulido is limited to their (affirmative or negative) potent- 
ial meanings without further qualification of the result. The following sentence 
is about shopping for swimming trunks: 


10.8 Zhéi Hé-- Hélan dou shi da yang mad de, you  gāo you 
this HES PNthe.Netherlands all be big foreign code SUB besides high besides 


dà de, hao jiahuo, ní măi de, nar chuān delido a? 
big SUB good whatsit 2.56 hahaha-quarrel SUB where wear SUB.POT EC 


‘Here in Ho-- Holland they are all big foreign sizes, too tall and too large, my goodness, 
if you bought those, how could you wear them?' 


Also compare shiying buliáo 'cannot adapt, could not cope' in example 11.25. 

Combined affirmative and negative potentials occur occasionally, e.g. Wó ji de 
zóu bulido., literally ‘it is impossible for me to be able to send it’ > ‘I cannot send 
it off’, said by a desk clerk at a post office. 

The second pair of resultative-only endings, deqi ‘can cope with’ and buqi ‘be 
no match for', are often applied in the financial sense of 'can(not) afford': Xiàn- 
zai mái deqi fángzi le. ‘Now we can afford to buy a house’, 7.20 yáng buqi ‘cannot 
afford to support’. Here the literal meaning of -qi- ‘rise, stand up’ can still be re- 
cognized: one ‘cannot stand up to’ > ‘is no match for’ buying a house, or sup- 
porting a spouse. Non-financial interpretations are also possible, i.e. in a phy- 
sical sense: chi de qi la de ‘in eating, be able to cope with something spicy’ > ‘can 
eat spicy food’; or in a social sense: kan bu qi women ‘in looking, cannot cope 
with us’ > ‘look down on us’. A fully lexicalized case is duibuqi ‘sorry’, which ori- 
ginated as a potential form with dui ‘face, be up against’: ‘facing it I cannot 
cope’ > ‘I am ashamed, sorry’. The affirmative counterpart duideqi means ‘de- 
serve (someone's) trust’: Ta duideqi flumti. ‘She deserves her parents’ trust.’, ‘She 
doesn't let her parents down’. 


Just as with other verbs in Mandarin, agentivity in resultative verbs is a matter of contextual 
interpretation (8 5.2.1). And although the resultative construction joins two elements as 
event and result, it does not define coreference between the valences of these elements. For 
guan zui ‘pouring resulting in intoxication’ in example 5.48, the pouring and the intoxication 
are associated with different participants, but in he zui 'drinking resulting in intoxication', 
drinking and intoxication are shared by the same participant. Coreference varies with the 
semantic and syntactic contribution of both elements, and with the wider context; patterns 
of coreference increase with lexicalization. 
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Apart from the potential infixes -de- and -bu-, other elements are only rarely 
inserted between the two parts of a resultative verb. The occasional pronoun is 
found in this position, as in jiao tamen bulido ‘you cannot teach them’ in example 
4.18, which is repeated in part below. Still, for personal pronouns as objects, the 
position after the resultative verb is preferred: jido bulido tamen ‘you cannot 
teach them’. In the second example, apart from the infix -bu- ‘cannot’, da ‘big’ 
has been inserted adverbially. 

4.18 Késhi wo xiang tamen de  xuésheng a, riguo yao yi èr  niánjí de 

but 1.SG think 3.CLV SUB student EC in.case will one two grade SUB 


Le e” 


kénéng hái jiao tamen bulido ba. 
possible still teach 3.CLV not.POT SUG 


‘But I think that their students now, at least those in their first or second year, pro- 
bably you won't be able to teach them [in Chinese] yet" [...] 
10.9 Xibanyá de sinology kóngpà kan yé kan bu da jiàn. 
PNSpain SUB sinology alas look also look not big see 
‘Even if you look for it, I’m afraid sinology is not very perceptible in Spain’ 


Resultative verbs can be composed more or less freely from existing elements. 
Thus apart from frequent collocations such as guàn zui ‘pouring resulting in in- 
toxication' > ‘get someone drunk’, there are more occasional formations such as 
kan zui ‘reading resulting in intoxication’ > ‘get drunk from reading’, e.g. to ex- 
press rapture over an outstanding poem. 

Distinctly aspectual meanings occur for resultative verbs ending in qilái ~ 
qilai ‘rise’ > ‘start to..’ and in xiàqù ~ xiaqu ‘go down’ > ‘continue to...’. Still, both 
of these also occur with non-aspectual meanings. 

Qi lái ^ qilai ‘rise’ can be used literally to denote upward motion, e.g. with ná 
‘take’ and tido ‘jump, dance’: Qing ni bá zhuobü ná qilai. ‘Please lift the tablecloth’, 
Dajia dou tido qi lái le. ‘Everybody jumped up’. In its aspectual usage, qilai has 
neutral tones, but the tone sandhi patterns reveals an underlying third tone, 
e.g. with dá ‘hit, fight’: dá + qi lái > dá qi lái > dá qilai. Qilai expresses an inchoative 
aspect, denoting the start of an event: Dajia dou tido qilai le. ‘Everybody started 
dancing’; Tamen you dá qilai le. ‘They started to fight again’. In this usage, qilai 
has also developed to mean ‘now that..": kan qilai ‘now that we look at this’ > ‘as 
far as we can see’, shud qilai.. ‘now that we say it..’ > ‘speaking of which, ..’. 
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Examples: Jià qilai kóngpà hái shi bu gòu. ‘If you add it up, I’m afraid it is still not 
enough.’ Shuo qilai wó dei zou le. ‘Speaking of which, I have to leave’. 

Xia qu ~ xiaqu ‘go down’ can likewise be used in the literal sense of motion: 
Hüranjian tido xia qu. ‘Suddenly they jumped down’, Bu ydo de dongxi dou réng xia 
qu le. ‘They threw down everything they did not want’. As a continuative as- 
pect, xiaqu has neutral tones; it expresses that an event continues, and can 
sometimes be translated as English '...on'. Examples: Hüranjian tido xiaqu. ‘Sud- 
denly they danced on’; Wómen zóu xiaqu zui hou dào le. ‘We walked on and finally 
reached our destination; Shuo xiaqu yé méi yisi. ‘It’s no use anyway to go on 
talking’. 

For semantic and syntactic variation in cases such as shud de qingchu ‘they 
can say it clearly’ ~ ‘They speak clearly’, see § 6.5. 


Reduplication 


REDUPLICATION is a repetition of form which is associated with a systematic 
difference in meaning. Reduplicated expressions often display minor adapta- 
tions of form and fixation in patterns, as will be discussed below. 


Verbs 


Reduplicated verbs usually present an action as a minor event, limited in time, 
scope, or importance. In this type of reduplication, the second member has a 
neutral tone: 


chi ‘eat’ chi chi ‘have a bite’ 

qido ‘look’ qido qiao ‘have a look’ 

xiáng ‘think’ xiáng xiang ‘give it a thought, just imagine’ 
war ‘play, have fun’ war war ‘have some fun’ (see example 8.37) 
nong ‘make’ nong nong ‘have a go at it’ 

jidoliu ‘exchange’ jiāoliú jiaoliu ‘do some exchanging’ 

litida ‘walk’ litida liuda ‘have a little walk’ 


Objects can follow a reduplicated verb: chi chi Faguo fan ‘have some French food’, 
jiāoliú jiaoliu jingyan ‘exchange some experiences’. 


In this type of reduplication, the second member is lower in pitch than the first member. The 
second member usually displays tone neutralization in combination with a decrease in pitch, 
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lower volume and increased tempo. But since full tonal contours can be retained after this 
decrease in pitch, a description in prosodic terms is in order. This can perhaps most clearly 
be heard in examples of multiple reduplication, e.g. Ldi, Idi, Idi. ‘Well, come on now!’. This 
occurs not just with verbs, but in any predicative usage, e.g. 7.1 Bu, bu, bù... ‘No, no, no...” and 
7.10 dui, dui, dui, dui ‘right, yes indeed’. Auditively, multiple reduplication is easily distin- 
guished from repetition due to hesitation, as in 8.27 ni-- ni-- ni... ‘you-- you-- you.... 

Thus, compare the pitches for chi chi ‘have a bite’ [~]|.] ~ [~ ] 1], qido qiao ‘have a look’ 
[71:1] ~ [71.4], jidolitt jiaoliu ‘do some exchanging’ [~ 141|.].] [ 171-44]. With a 
third tone, the first member always has a second tone, regardless of whether the second 
member has a neutral tone or a third-tone contour: xidng xiang ‘give it a thought’ [1|] ~ 


[14]. 


In the following example, the speaker is describing his daily habits. Here the re- 
duplicated verb has the effect of conveying a relaxed attitude: 


10.10 Huí jia  yóu shíhou zuó zuo fan ne. 
return home be.there time make make meal RLV 
‘And when I get home, sometimes I will do some cooking’ 


Some semantic shifts occur with lexicalization. E.g. zuózuo has developed to mean ‘affected, 
contrived’ (from zuó ‘make, do’; compare English made up). Note that Chinese character spell- 
ing distinguishes (ft zud zuo ‘make some, do some’ from (fF zuózuo ‘affected, contrived’. 


As an alternative to this type of reduplication, the infix yi ‘a, once’ (with a neu- 
tral tone) can be inserted between the two members: 


chiyi chi ‘have a bite’ 

qiáo yi giao ‘have a look’ 

xidng yi xiang ‘give it a thought, just imagine’ 
nòng yi nong ‘have a go at it’ 


Insertion of yi ‘a’ yields the same decrease in pitch which was described above, after the first 
element: chi yi chi ‘have a bite’ [^ ]|.].]- [^ ]|. 4], but not [ ]|. 1]. These infixed express- 
ions can also be analyzed as a verb followed by a quantified object. Instead of xiáng [yi] xiang 
‘give it a thought’, this yields xidng [yi xiang] ‘think [a thought] > ‘give it a thought’; and simi- 
larly in combination with aspect particles: qiáo guo [yi qiao] ‘have looked [a look]’ > ‘have had 
a look’. With a second object, similar syntactic polysemy ensues, e.g. [chi [yi] chi] Fáguo fan ~ 
[chi [yi chi]] Fáguo fan ‘have some French food’. In such cases, a third analyis might be consi- 
dered, with the second member as a classifier, i.e. chi [yi chi Fáguo fan], ‘have an eating of 
French food’, by analogy with chi [yi dàn Fáguo fan] ‘have a meal of French food’. But this ana- 
lysis must be rejected because of the distinct decrease in pitch: chi yi chi... (not: *chi yi chi...). 


In a separate pattern, verbs can also be reduplicated without any decrease in 
pitch, lowering of the volume, or tonal neutralization. Here the two verbal ex- 
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pressions are two predicates, and any object needs to be repeated, e.g. with béi 
sha ‘memorize a text’: You de xuésheng zai xiaoyudn de shu xià bèi shü bèi shi. 
‘Some students were busily reciting texts from memory under the trees in the 
school campus... As a rhetorical device, this pattern is called EPIZEUXIS. In con- 
trast to the ‘minor event’ semantics described above, this type of reduplication 
maximizes the time, scope, or importance of the verbal event: 

xidng xiang ‘give it a thought, just imagine’ 

xiáng xiáng ‘keep on thinking’ 

chi chi yào ‘take some medicine’ 

chi yào chi yao ‘use loads of medicine’ 


chóu chou yan ‘have a smoke’ 
chou yan chou yan ‘smoke and smoke all the time’ 


In a third pattern of verbal reduplication, shi ‘be’ is inserted between the first 
and the second verb to convey that a point is conceded with some doubt; see 
§ 5.12 for details. 


Adjectives 


With adjectives, reduplication presents the denoted quality as a pleasant and 
strong presence: là ‘spicy, hot’ > làlà ‘nice and hot’ (i.e. both in the literal English 
sense and in that of ‘very hot’). In this type of reduplication there is usually no 
tonal neutralization. As a rule, these reduplicated forms are followed by the 
subordinating particle de. When monosyllabic adjectives are reduplicated, the 
second member is optionally suffixed with -r; but in that case, it is always 
pronounced with a first tone. Thus compare: 


bdo ‘satiated, full’ bdobdo de ‘nice and full’ (after a meal) 

da ‘big’ dada de ‘nice and big’ 

hdo ‘good’ hdohdor de ‘perfectly well’ 

suan ‘sour’ suansuan de ‘with a distinct and refreshing sour taste’ 


For bisyllabic adjectives, each syllable is repeated separately in this pattern: 


didao ‘authentic’ dididaodao de ‘genuinely authentic’ 
jidndan ‘simple’ jidnjidndandan de ‘nice and simple’ 
jiéshi ‘strong’ jigiieshishi de ‘nice and strong’ 


qíquán ‘complete’ qíqíquánquán de ‘all-inclusive’ 
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Adjectives acting as a predicate can be reduplicated according to the pattern 
for verbs (§ 10.5.1). Thus compare shüfu ‘comfortable’ (a) > shüshufufu de in Ta 
shüshufufu de zài nèr zud zhe. ‘He was sitting there nicely and comfortably; (b) 
> shüfu shufu in Nimen shüfu shufu ba. ‘Do make yourselves comfortable now. 


Adjectives display a host of additional reduplication patterns. Examples are reduplication of 
only the second syllable, as in wéndang ‘stable’ > wéndangdang de ‘nice and stable’; combinat- 
ion with a reduplicated suffix, e.g. hóng ‘red’ > hóng gudngguang ‘flushed scarlet’; with longer 


res 


suffixes, as in chtin ‘stupid’ > chtinleguaji ‘awfully stupid’; and with prefixes, e.g. lán ‘blue’ > 


waldn ‘deep blue’, which is shown in reduplicated form in the following example. The speak- 
er is talking about his railway journey along Lake Baikal. 


10.11 Shén de  difang ne, na jiu shi walan walan de, «ei- zhé ge 
deep SUB place RLV that just be deep.blue deep.blue SUB yes this item 


qian ^ de difang ne, jiu yóu diár hu-- hui méngmeng de nèi 
shallow SUB place RLV just be.there dot HES grey vague SUB that 

ge yàngz «oh». 

item appearance oh 

'So in deep places, it was a deep, dark blue, «yes» but eh... in shallower places, it had 


this du-- dullish kind of gray appearance «oh»: 


These patterns display strong local and regional variations. L (1999: 716-736) presents an 
extensive account of the possibilities in Beijing Mandarin; Mullie's overview (1932-1937, I, 
375-423) remains very informative. For an inventory of literary usage see Wáng (1996). 


Classifiers 


Reduplication of classifiers expresses the meaning 'each, item by item'. The 
tone of the first member is retained by the second member without neutra- 
lization. Examples: 


zhéi zhang ditu ‘this map’ zhangzhang ditu ‘each map’ 
ná zhong yisi ‘what kind of meaning? —zhéngzhong yisi ‘all kinds of meanings’ 
néi ge dongxi ‘that item’ gégé dongxi ‘each and every item’ 


nd tian qu ‘go there one day or another’ tiantian qu ‘go there everyday’ 


Some of these reduplicated expressions in Mandarin resemble similar patterns 
in English; for tiantian ‘everyday’, compare e.g. day by day and day after day. 
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Kinship terms and language of the home 


Reduplication is abundantly present in kinship terminology (§ 4.3), e.g. in baba 
‘father’, didi ‘younger brother’, shüshu ‘uncle (father’s younger brother)’, ndinai 
‘paternal grandmother’. These terms are lexical items, which may or may not 
correspond to a monosyllabic (near-)synonym in spoken Mandarin; e.g. ba is 
used for ‘dad’, but - dì- ‘younger brother’ and - shi- ‘uncle’ do not occur in isola- 
tion, and ndi means ‘milk’ rather than ‘grandma’. 

In these formations, third-tone syllables develop a neutral tone according to 
a special pattern. Outside of kinship terminology, the usual pattern for tonal 
neutralization of a third tone following another third tone is as follows: 3 + 3 > 
2+3>2+0, e.g. xido ‘little’ + -jié- ‘elder sister’ > xidojié > xidojie ‘Miss’. Apart from 
lexical items, the pattern also applies to syntactical constructions: háo ‘good’ + 
diár ‘a little’ > hdo didr ~ háo diar ‘a little better’. The same pattern also combines 
with reduplication: wang ‘depart’ + wang > wángwáng ~ wángwang ‘frequently’; 
xidng ‘think’ + xiáng > xidng xiáng ~ xidng xiang ‘give it a thought’ (8 10.5.1). 

By contrast, in reduplicated kinship terms with a third tone, the third tone 
is retained while the second member is in the neutral tone: 3 + 3 > 3 + 0. Before 
the neutral tone, the first member is pronounced with a regular half third tone 
(1 I], Figure 2.6). Apart from kinship terms such as jiéjie ‘elder sister’ and lăo- 
lao ‘maternal grandmother’, the same pattern is applied to informal contexts, 
such as language use within a family or between friends. Thus Léilei ‘Flower 
Bud’ may represent a given name, but it is also used as a nickname for women 
who have Léi as a given name, or as part of a given name. Yángyang ‘itchy feel- 
ing’ (< ydng ‘itch’) belongs to the same informal register: zhud ydngyang ‘scratch 
where it itches’, Ni pa yangyang ma? ‘Are you ticklish?’. 


The endearment tones 


An even more informal register is represented by the type of language adults 
use when speaking to children; and by child language, i.e. the language spoken 
by children. In these domains, reduplicated forms can be realized with ENDEAR- 
MENT TONES, a two-syllable tonal pattern pronounced as [. | /]. This is a regu- 
lar sandhi sequence of a third tone followed by a second tone (Figure 2.7), sub- 
stituting for the original tones. Endearment tones contribute affectionate con- 
notations to the meaning of the original expression. 
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Thanks are due to Henning Kléter (p.c. 2002), who first drew my attention to this phenome- 
non. It is described by Duanmu (2007: 248) as a “fixed L-LH pattern” in Taiwan Mandarin. 
Endearment tones are very frequent in Taiwan, but have wider distribution in the Mandarin 
area, including Beijing and Shényáng. 


The use of endearment tones is often accompanied by prosodic means similar 
to those which can be observed in adults speaking to children in English: a slow 
speech tempo, high volume and high-pitched intonation. Examples: 


mama ‘mother’ > mámá ‘mummy’ 

didi ‘younger brother’ > didi ‘dear little brother’ 

shüshu ~ shúshu ‘uncle (father's younger brother)’ > shŭshú ‘dear uncle’ 

gou ‘dog’ > góugóu ‘nice doggy’ 

Tidn 'Tián' (personal name) > Tidntidn ‘Tian dear’, ‘my dear Tian’ 
tud xié ‘take off one’s shoes’ > tuð xiéxié ‘take your shoes off, dear’ 
xi shou ‘wash one’s hands’ > xí shóushóu ‘wash your little hands’ 


A lexicalized example from Taiwan Mandarin is the name of the clown mascot 
of the McDonald's fast-food chain: Màidāngláo Shtishi ‘Ronald McDonald’. En- 
dearment tones rarely combine with non-reduplicated forms, but dyí is used 
for 'auntie' (8 4.3). 

Literary evidence for the existence of endearment tones is rare. The follow- 
ing examples are from the author Lung Ying-tai #2 E & (Lóng 1994): E | for 
gégé ‘dear elder brother’, J &i for didi ‘dear little brother’ (p. 54) and 1 & for 
jüt ‘willy’ (p. 174). 


Chao (1968: 205) points out that the same third-tone syllable can give rise to two reduplicat- 
ed forms differing in tone: (a) yáng ‘cultivate’ > yáng yang(r) ‘cultivate a little’ and (b) yang 
'itch' » yángyang 'it itches'. Elaborating on this example, five tonal patterns can now be given 
for reduplication on the basis of yáng, four of which form semantic contrasts: 


yáng 'cultivate' > ydng yáng ‘keep on cultivating’ (8 10.5.1) 
yáng 'cultivate' > yáng yáng ^ yáng yang ‘cultivate a little’ (8 10.5.1) 
yang ‘itch’ > yángyang ‘it itches, itchy feeling’(§ 10.5.4) 


Yang ‘Yang’ (personal name) > Ydngydng ‘Yang dear’, ‘my dear Yang’ (8 10.5.5) 


11 


Function words 


FUNCTION WORDS are expressions indicating grammatical relations. Tradition- 
ally, the name has also been applied to expressions not belonging to the major 
word classes defined in a grammar. Many function words are derived by gram- 
maticalization (§ 9.1.2). This process combines semantic shifts with changes in 
form, especially contraction, neutralization, sandhi and fixed word order. For 
example, the numeral yi ‘one’ has grammaticalized into an adverb yi ~ yi ~ yi 
meaning ‘as soon as’, with all forms and both meanings coexisting in modern 
spoken usage. For the former verb béi ‘cover’, on the other hand, grammatical- 
ization into a passive marker béi ‘by’ has led to the loss of most of its verbal pro- 
perties. Function words often combine syntactic functions with other types of 
meaning. For instance, the particle de is used not only to express subordination, 
but also to denote stative and situational meanings. 


Among traditional Chinese terms for function words, xi ci JẸ $4, literally ‘empty words’, is 
used to contrast with shi cí t 24 ‘full words’ such as nouns and verbs. Other current terms 
for function words include gongnéng ct 3h ft #4 and xidopin cí ^^ & 7]. In English-language 
sources on Chinese, these expressions are also known as PARTICLES. 


This chapter discusses the meanings and syntactic possibilities for a number of 
function words. The selection is restricted to function words which are com- 
mon in current spoken usage. An attempt has been made to avoid repetition of 
information which can easily be found in dictionaries. 

Entries are arranged in strict alphabetical order, independent of character 
orthography; see Appendix D for details. In the descriptions of function words, 
the symbol > precedes terms which are themselves listed as entries. For each 
entry, the part of speech, or word class, is given as a label in angled brackets 
< >; compare § 5.4 about the relationship between parts of speech and syntax. 
Details about these labels can be found in the following sections: 


<adverb> § 6.4 <interjection> § 10.1.2 
<auxiliary verb> § 5.11 <prefix> § 10.2 
<conjunction> § 6.4 <preposition> § 5.4 
<copula> 85.12 «pronoun» 844 
<coverb> §5.4 <restricted adjective> § 6.2 


<free adverb> § 6.4 <suffix> § 10.2 
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a ‘EC’ <suffix> 
see § 8.2.2 

ba ‘suc’ <suffix> 
see § 8.2.1 

bá ‘osy’ <preposition> 
see 8 5.9 

bei ‘Lc’ <suffix> 
see § 8.2.3 

béi ‘by, PAss' «preposition, prefix» 
see 8 5.8 

bénlái *originally' «restricted adjective, free adverb» 
see yudnldi ‘originally, in fact’ 

bi ‘compare, -er than’ <coverb> 
see 8 6.3 

bian A bian B ‘A while B’, ‘simultaneously A and B’ «adverb» 


Bian ~ biār is used as a noun and as a classifier to mean ‘edge, side’, as illustrated 
in example 11.3 below. With two different verbs, both acting as predicates, bian 
is constructed adverbially to indicate simultaneous occurrence: 

11.1 Jit shi bian gongzuó, bian xuéxí, <dui, zai ^ zhí yánjiüsheng- 
just be side work side learn correct again be.appointed graduate.student 
néiyang de. 
like.that SUB 


'So I was studying and working at the same time, «right, and then you became a PhD 
student» that's how it went. 
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Some alternatives for this adverbial construction are formed with yi ‘one’ and 
biār ‘edge, side’: bidn gongzuó, bidn xuéxí ^ yibian gongzud, yibian xuéxí ~ yibiar 
gongzud, yibiar xuéxí (but not: "biár géngzud, biár xuéxí) ‘study and work at the 
same time, combine work and study’. 


biéde ‘other’ <restricted adjective> 


see lingwai ‘remaining, additionally’ 


bijiao ~ bijido ~ bijido ‘relatively, quite’ <adverb> 


As a verb, bijido means ‘compare’; in Taiwan Mandarin, this verb is pronounced 

as bijido. Example: 

11.2 Qing ní  bfjià yi xià  zhé liáng tái diànnáo de qubié. 
request 2.5G compare a down this pair platform computer SUB difference 


‘Please compare the differences between these two computers. 


The adverbial use of bijiào ~ bíjido remains close to its verbal meaning of ‘com- 
pare’: ‘in comparison’ > ‘comparatively, rather, quite’. In this function, it is fre- 
quently pronounced as bijiao, as in the following example. Note that this special 
adverbial form does not occur as a verb. 


113 Néi-- nèi tido lù shi hén kuan de, érqié bian shàng dou shi 
that that strip road be very wide SUB moreover side up ll be 


bijao gāo de lóu «m». 
rather high SUB building mm 


"That-- that road is very wide, moreover there are rather tall buildings on the sides 
«mm» 


In the following example, verbal bijiao ‘compare’ co-occurs with adverbial bijiao 

‘rather’: 

114 Dui, érqié Béi-Dà... ni juéde bíjiào qilai hái shi bijiao 
correct moreover Peking.University 2.sc feel compare rise still be rather 
kaifang le? 
open.up PF 


‘Right, moreover at Peking University... you would feel that comparatively speaking, 
they are still rather open-minded?’ 
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bing ‘(not) at all, absolutely (not)' «adverb» 


The adverb bing ‘fully, truly’ is used to modify negations such as bu ‘not’ and 
méi ‘not be there’: 


11.5 ..ni de Béijing yin bing bu hén qiáng.. 
2.SG SUB PNBeijing sound fully not very strong 
‘you don’t have much of a Beijing accent at all... 


11.6 Wò bing méi  tóngyi ni yf ge rén qù. 
1.8G fully not.EX agree 2.SG one item person go 
‘I absolutely did not agree to your going on your own: 


Bing is used to contradict assumptions, as in example 11.5, where the speaker 
assumed her interlocutor would have a strong Beijing accent; and in 11.6, which 
is a response to the interlocutor's judgment that the speaker would agree. 


Bing is less appropriate in resisting exhortations. Thus, while a sentence such as Wó bing bu 
néng zai chi le. ‘I really can't eat anymore? could be used to deny the assumption underlying 
Ní xiáng zai chi diár ba? ‘You do want to eat some more, right?’, it is ill-matched in answer to 
Ni zai chi diár! ‘Eat some more!’. In reaction to this last sentence, one could say: Qué shi bu 
néng zai chi le. ‘I really can't eat anymore.’ (Ma 2003). 


bingqié ‘furthermore’ «conjunction» 


see érqié ‘moreover’ 


büdàn ‘not only’ <free adverb> 


see Table 6.3 


büguán ‘regardless’ <free adverb> 


Bugudn originated as a negation of the verb guán ‘mind, take care of, be in 
charge’, which can be used in sentences such as Bditian jia li guán xio har. 
‘During the day she takes care of the kids at home’ and Xuanchán shéi guán de? 
"Who's in charge of propaganda?'. Note that this guán is also used as a preposi- 
tion to mark direct objects in sentences with jido ‘call’ (8 5.9). 

As a free adverb, bugudn ‘regardless of, no matter’ is used in the first clause 
of two paired clauses to introduce an interrogative expression: 
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, 


büguán shi shéi, ... ‘regardless of who it is, ..: 


büguán zai ndr, ... ‘no matter where I am, ..’, ‘wherever I am, ..' 


, whoever it is, ..” 


bugudn ni yuànyi bu yuanyi, ... ‘whether you want to or not, ... 
büguán shi ndn de nü de, ... ‘regardless of whether you're male or female, ..' 


The meaning of bugudn ‘regardless’ is still close to the original verbal meaning 
of bù guán ‘not to mind, not to bother about’. Compare the following examples: 
Wò bu guán rénjia zéme shud. ‘I don't mind what they will say’ 
Bugudn rénjia zéme shud, wó yíding qu. ‘No matter what they say, I am going for sure. 
Tamen bu guán jiàqián gui. ‘They don’t mind that it is expensive’ 
Büguán jiàqián piányi hái shi gui, tamen dou ydo. ‘Expensive or not, they want it all the 


same, 


Apart from büguán ‘regardless’, there is also a slightly more literary equivalent 
wülün ‘regardless’ which is likewise constructed as a free adverb: wülün shi 
shéi, ... ‘whoever it is, ..", etcetera. After the clause introduced by bugudn (or wú- 
làn), the next clause usually contains an expression denoting permanence, such 
as dou ‘in all cases’, hdi ‘still, yet’, yé ‘also, still’, yíding ‘certainly’, and zóng ‘al- 
ways’: 
11.7 Ni büguán shi zai-- shi Táizhong,  Táibéi,  Gaoxiong, <m> eh, 

2.5G regardless be be.at be PNTéáizhong PNTáibéi PNGdoxiéng mm eh 


Tainan, ni dou yao-- káoshi «m, m». 
PNTáinán 2.5G all will examination mm mm 


‘Whether you're in-- whether it's Táizhong, Taibéi, Gaoxiong, «mm» eh, or Táinán, 
you'll have to take the exam anyway «mm, mm» 


Note that in this example, the clause following bügudn is no more than an enu- 
meration of options. In spoken usage, each of these options can also be marked 
by means of ...hdo ‘...is good’ and ...yé hdo (also: ...dõu hdo) '...is also good’. 


First clause Second clause 
büguán hái shi é dou 
A A hao, . B P háo, 
wülün huóshi dou zóng (etc.) 


regardless A good or B also good inanycase C 


'regardless of whether A or B, in any case C' 


The construction thus literally says ‘regardless of whether A, which is fine; or B, 
which is fine too; but in any case C’. For the use of (yé) hăo to mark acceptable 
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alternatives, compare also example 11.53. Some possibilities are listed below; 
the phrases A and B have been indicated with square brackets. 

Büguán [jiàgián piányi] hái shi [gui], tamen dou yao. 

Wülàn [jiàqián piányi] hudshi [gui], tamen dou yao. 

Büguán [jiàqián piányi] ho, hái shi [jiàqián gui] yé hdo, tamen dou yao. 

Büguán shi [jiàqián piányi] yé hdo ne, hái shi [gui] yé hdo a, tàmen dou ydo. 

Büguán [jiàqián piányi] háo, hudshi [gui] dou háo, fánzheng tamen dou ydo. 


‘Expensive or not, they want it all the same’ 


In these patterns, the use of interrogative > hái shi ‘or’ presents items as op- 
tions to choose from, whereas > huóshi ‘perhaps’ presents each item as a possi- 
bility which might arise: ‘possibly..., maybe... 


chifei ‘unless, excepted’ <conjunction, preposition> 


The expression chuféi is used to present something as an exception. It may pre- 
cede (a) a predicate, to mean ‘except if, unless’; or (b) a noun, in the sense of 
‘with the exception of, excepted’. The latter usage is common in spoken Man- 
darin, but often avoided in writing. Examples: 
(a) chuféi ta bá zài ‘except if she is not in’ 

chufei you kè ‘unless there are classes’ 
(b) chuféi dongtián ‘winters excepted’ 

chufeéi wò ziji ‘with the exception of myself’ 


A clause describing the general situation to which the exception is being made 
may either follow the clause with chufei, as in the first example below; or 
precede it, as illustrated in the second example. 
11.8 Chúfēi ta bu zai, dagai bá hui yóu shéme wénti. 

unless 3 not be.at approximate not can be.there what problem 

"Unless she is not there, probably there won't be any problems: 


11.9 Dangrán, eh, «yóu . dián- yiban ^ wàiguo rén ^ kénéng hén sháo qu 
of.course eh be.there dot common abroad person possible very few go 


nèi ge zhu, «m» cháfei ni yao yóu séqing de... «m» xiwàng «m». 


that item stay mm unless 2.SG will be.there sex SUB mm hope mm 
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‘Of course, eh, <it’s a little> generally very few foreigners are likely to go to those 
places to stay «mm», unless they... were hoping to... «mm» to have sex «mm»? 


Both examples illustrate (a) the construction of chuféi with a predicate,. With 
(b) noun phrases, the same variation in clause order occurs, e.g. Chufei ta, méi 
rén zhidao. ‘Except for her, nobody knows’; Shéi yé bu néng zhěngjiù ni, cháfei ni 
ziji. ‘Nobody can save you, except for you yourself. 


chule ‘except’ <preposition> 


When chüle ‘except, apart from, other than’ is used to introduce a phrase, the 
same phrase is often followed by yiwai ‘apart from’ or zhiwai ‘apart from’; but 
each of these three expressions can occur independently. 


chále [zámen Béijing rén]... ‘excluding [us from Beijing]... 

chúle [fójiào] yiwdi ‘except for [Buddhism]... 

chále [gáo lühuà] zhiwai... ‘other than [carrying out afforestation]..’ 

[yi ling ge wàishéng rén] yiwii... [one or two people from the provinces] excluded..’ 
[youmó féngci] zhiwái... ‘apart from [humor and satire]..’ 


The following example is from an account about a university department of In- 
donesian studies which had not taken in students for many years due to politi- 
cal circumstances. 
1110 Yé jit chüle wómen de  yánjiü  sheng  ylwài a, zhào bénke 
also just except 1.CLV SUB research student otherthan EC enlist major.field 
shéng shi bà san  nián cái zhao de. 
student be eight three year only enlist SUB 


"That is to say, apart from our Ph.D. students, enrolment of our own majors did not 
start until 19837 


The sense of exclusion denoted by chule is usually matched in a following clause 
with expressions like dou ‘all’ (as in the following example), yé ‘also’, hái ‘still, 
moreover’, zài ‘again, further’, lingwài ‘remaining, additionally’, biéde ‘other’ and 
gita ‘other’, as well as combinations of such expressions. 


1111 Késhi chile y-- yüyán = zhiwai gè shi gè yàng de 
but except HES language apart.from various style various kind SUB 
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büxí bàn dou yóu. «m». 


additional.training shift all be.there mm 
‘But apart from l-- language, there are tutorial classes on every conceivable subject’ 


Zhiwai can also be used as a conjunction, appearing without chule ‘except’, and 
meaning ‘in addition, what's more’: Zhiwai yé you xié fangmian méi shud dào. 
"What's more, there are also some aspects which we have not discussed so far’; 
Zhiwai ne, yé kéyi wen wó. ‘And in addition, you can also ask me’. 


cónglái ‘all along’ <adverb> 


Even though the meanings of cónglái ‘all along, always’ and xiànglái ‘up till now, 
always' have much in common, they have opposite points of reference on the 
time axis. Both denote a relative past, i.e. relative to the narrated time (8 8.1.1). 
Cónglái represents time as running from a point of origin: 'from the start, from 
way back’. With xiànglái, time is pictured as running toward a point, i.e. literally 
xiàng-lái ‘coming toward’ narrated time. In both cases, the event continues into 
narrated time. The following example is from a conversation about marriage 
banquets and gala dinners hosting over a thousand guests; the speaker is un- 
comfortable with the extravagance displayed at these occasions. 


11.12 Wó zjí cónglái jiu bù xihuan zhéi ge  fangshi 
LSG self allalong just not like this item mode 
‘I have never liked it that way: 


Here jiu ‘just’ is used in the sense of ‘this is how it is’, much like just and like in 
English. In this meaning, > jiu ~ jiur ~ jiu shi acts as a copula. 


11.13 A: M, ni-- ní qù guo Méiguo ma? 
mm 2.SG 2.5G go EXP PNAmerica Q 
‘Mm, have-- have you ever been to the United States?’ 
B: Méi  yóu, «oh» xiànglái méi ^ yóu. 
notEX be.there oh  tillnow not.EX be.there 


‘No, «oh» I’ve never been at all’ 


Xiangldi ‘up till now’ is sometimes used as a free adverb at the beginning of a 
sentence or clause; for cónglái ‘all along’ this usage is less common. 


Both expressions present event time as a continuous stretch, either starting from a point in 
the past relative to narrated time, with cónglái; or running up to narrated time as an end- 
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point, with xiangldi. Also compare yizhí ‘all the time, continuously’, which presents event 
time as continuous and unbounded: Wò yizhí bu xthudn zhéi ge fangshi. ‘I never like it that 
way.; Méi you, yizhí méi yóu. ‘No, not at any time’. 

dagai ‘probably’ <free adverb> 


As a free adverb, dàgài can appear either at the beginning of the sentence or be- 
fore the verb. When combined with numbers and amounts, its meaning ‘pro- 
bably, presumably’ can be translated as ‘approximately, about’; also compare 
example 11.26. 


11.14 Máojiār méi hé guo, <jiù shi a> Máojiar.. dagai shi Jiangsü 
PNMáojiar not.EX drink EXP just be EC PNMdojiar approximate be PNJiángsü 
yi dài cha. 

a belt tea 


'Máojiar I have never tasted, «that's right» Máojiar... is probably tea from Jiangst or 
thereabouts. 


11.15 Yinwei dongtian de  shíhou zui léng, m, z- zui léng dagai 
because winter SUB time most cold mm HES most cold approximate 


shíwü -liù dù... 


fifteen six degree 
‘Because in winter, at its coldest, mm, a-- at its coldest it would be about fifteen or 
sixteen degrees... 

dan shi ‘however’ <conjunction> 


see késhi ‘but’ 


de ‘suB’ <suffix> 


see §§ 3.2, 6.5 and 8.1.5 


dehua ‘if, in case’ <suffix> 


The expression ...dehuà derives from the subordinating particle de followed by 
hua ‘what is said’, so it literally means ‘what is said about..., now that we talk 
about... if mention is made of..’. 
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Biyao dehua, ... ‘If it is necessary, ... 

Dou hdo dehua, ... ‘In case all of them are okay, ..: 

Yao jido dehua, ... ‘In case you need to teach it to someone, ..' 
Zhao de duo dehua, ... ‘If you enrol too many students, ..: 


Free adverbs such as yao ~ yao shi ‘if’, ríguó ‘if, in case’ and jiaru ‘in case’ express 
very similar meanings, but cannot indicate the end of the conditional clause. 
Therefore yao shi ni qu, wó bu qu can mean either ‘if you go, I will not go’; or ‘in 
case you go, and I don’t go’. As a suffix, dehua sets off the conditional clause 
against the next clause, which may have added to its popularity in spoken Man- 
darin. In the following example the speaker is responding to an invitation to go 
to the beach. 


11.16 Zámen bu chi fan dehua, k—- xianzai qù juédui  kéyi. 
LINC.CLV not eat meal if HES now go absolute may 
‘If we don’t have a meal, we c-- can certainly go right now. 


Dehua can also be used to mark phrases and clauses as topics at the beginning of 
a sentence. This was illustrated in 3.9 Dan zhéi bà zhóng de fangyán yüxi dehuà... 
"But as for those eight dialect groups..". In the following example, the speaker 
was considering why Chinese students enrol in Indonesian studies. Zhéiyang de 
hud... ‘If so’ > ‘And so..., ‘And thus..’ is often used to initiate a turn in the conver- 
sation, signaling that the speaker is reconsidering the preceding words. 


11.17 Yinwei zhéi ge, xué  zhéi zhóng yüyán de ne, zai Zhongguo bu 
because this item learn this sort language SUB RLV be.at PNChina not 


shi hén duo. Zhéiyàng dehua ne, yé juéde ting yóu yisi. 
be very much like.this if RLV also feel quite be.there intention 


‘Because, eh, there are not so many people in China who study these kinds of lan- 
guages. So in that respect, they find it quite interesting as well’ 


This speaker uses zhéiyàng dehuà as a stopgap conjunction: out of 22 instances 
of dehuà recorded in a single conversation, 14 appear in the collocation zhéi- 
yang dehud. Expressions such as bürán ‘if not, otherwise’ likewise combine with 
dehuá to start a new sentence. In the following example, the speaker is compar- 
ing his train journey from China to Holland with the same trip by airplane. 


11.18 Zuó huóche jiu shi zhé diar háo. N-- ni burdn me, eh, bürán 
sit train just be this dot good HES 2.SG otherwise AS eh otherwise 
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dehua ni méi you jihui chi qu war <dui>. 
if 2.SG not.EX be.there opportunity out go play correct 


"That's what's great about traveling by train. O-- otherwise you, eh, otherwise you 
have no chance to get out and have some fun «right»: 


di ‘oRD’ «prefix» 
see 8 9.1.4 
ei ‘yes’ <interjection> 


In informal situations, ei ‘yes, yep, yeah’ is used to signal approval. See senten- 
ces 8.33, 8.38 and 11.29 for examples. 


érqié ‘moreover’ <conjunction> 


Érqié ‘moreover, besides’ and bingqié ‘furthermore’ are almost synonymous, 
their main difference being stylistic. In spoken Mandarin, érqié is much more 
frequent than bingqié, while in written usage both expressions occur. The sec- 
ond example below is the title of an internet page offering advice on how to 
approach women. 


1119 Yinwei, eh, hén háo zhuan qián, <m> érqié hén róngyi jiu zhao 


because eh very good earn money mm moreover very easy just look.for 


dào  zhéi yang de  gongzuó «oh». 
attain this kind SUB work oh 


‘Because, eh, it's easy money, «mm» and besides it's quite easy to find this kind of 


work «oh»? 

11.20 Ek ROK BT BK dr XH Bem vw WH x 
Zényang shí nů háizi xíhuan ní, binggié chéngwéi ni de nu 
how let female child like you furthermore become 2.SG SUB female 
MA! 
péngyou! 
friend 


‘How to get a girl to like you, and even become your girlfriend! 


For other examples with érqič, compare sentences 11.3 and 11.4. 
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fan ‘whichever’ <restricted adjective> 


see fán shi ‘whichever’ 


fan ‘anyway’ <free adverb> 
see fánzhéng ~ fanzheng ‘anyway’ 


fan shi ‘whichever’ <restricted adjective> 


Fán shi ‘whichever, whoever’ is used as an adjunct preceding noun phrases. In 
written styles, JL fán is used to serve the same function. 


fan shi dui zongjido you xingqu de rén... ‘whoever is interested in religion...’ 
fan shi xio péngyou de wénti... ‘whatever questions from kids... 
MASH o o o fdnyduzhiqingnidn... ‘any ambitious young person...’ 


The same meanings can be expressed in a more informal way by using interro- 
gative words in their indefinite sense (S 7.2.3): shéi dui zongjido you xingqu... ‘any- 
one interested in religion..’; xido péngyou de shéme wènti... ‘any questions from 
kids..". Like those constructions, phrases with fán and fán shi are followed by a 
predicate denoting continuity, stability or all-inclusiveness, often expressed by 
adverbs such as dou ‘all’, yé ‘also’, hái ‘still, yet’, yiding ‘sure’ and zóng ‘always’. 
The first example below is about city dwellers moving to the countryside fol- 
lowing the socialist ideal of Wéi Rénmín Fuwu ‘Serve the People’. The second 
example is taken from a registration form of a medical school. 


11.21 Dan shi wó faxian fan shi you zhéyang jingshen de 
however be 1.SG discover whichever be be.there like.this spirit SUB 


rén | zui hou tamen hái shi yao pao huí chéngshì lái. 


person most rear 3.CLV still be will run return city come 


‘But I discovered that anyone with that mindset, in the end they would still move back 


to the city’ 
1122 JL Ke — G3. dul mE ah RE m AR 
Fán zhéngzhi hégé,  piínxíng duanzhéng, shénti jiankang de —yóuzhi 


whichever politics qualify conduct straight body healthy SUB ambitious 
ae X Ff th = 4. 
qingnián jūn — ké bào | ming. 


youth equal permit report name 
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‘Registration is open to all ambitious young persons with correct politics, proper con- 
duct and a clean bill of health: 


fánzhéng ~ fánzheng ‘anyway’ «free adverb; interjection> 


Fánzhéng ~ fánzheng ‘in whatever way, anyway, anyhow, can be used as an ad- 
verb before a predicate, but appears more commonly as a conjunction, at the 
beginning of a clause: 


11.23 Quéqié de zhéi gè shüzi  wó- wó ji bu dé le, fanzhéng shi-- 
exact SUB this item number 1.SG 1.SG record not obtain PF anyway be 
hai shi bijiao dà de. 
still be rather big SUB 


"The exact figure es-- escapes me now, anyway it was-- still was rather large: 


As an introduction to a sentence, fanzhéng ~ fánzheng ‘anyway’ is frequently 
used as a stopgap, often in the form fünzheng, and also in a contracted form: fán. 
It conveys that the speaker is going to say what he or she had in mind in the 
first place, much like Well anyway... or colloquial Anyways... in English. In sen- 
tence 11.24, fan ‘anyway’ is pronounced as fán before a third tone (S 2.2.4). 


11.24 Fan women shi shíéryue érshi san hào cong zhe ge Béijing 
anyway 1.CLV be December twenty three number from this item PNBeijing 


zhàn  chéng zhe ge  huóche lái de. 
station ride DUR item train come SUB 


‘Well anyway, we came over on the twenty third of December from, eh, Beijing Central 
by, eh, by train’ 


fei... (buké) ‘by any means’ 


In Classical Chinese, JF fei is the negative nominal predicate, meaning ‘not to 
be’; and bà ké is ‘improper, not allowed’. Therefore fei... buké literally means '[if] 
it is not..., it will not be allowed'. In modern Mandarin, it remains in use to sig- 
nal a lack of alternatives: ‘by any means..., at any cost..., cannot but..". 

The expression following fei is usually verbal, but nouns used as predicates 
can also appear in this position, especially in written styles. 


fei kan büké ‘you simply have to watch this’ 
fei tongyi buké ‘we were forced to agree’ 
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fei daxuésheng büké ‘it will need to be a university student’ 
Fei Ni Buké ‘Only Yov’ (title of a love song) 
3E UTR TT Fei Zhan Buké ‘War Inevitable’ (newspaper headline) 


In spoken usage büké is often dropped, with little or no change in meaning: Zui 
hou women fei tóngyi. ‘In the end we were forced to agree’. Fei has thus become 
an adverb whose meaning ‘necessarily, perforce’ contrasts sharply with the ori- 
ginal semantics of ‘not to be’. Modern usage often combines this fei with auxi- 
liary verbs of necessity such as déi ‘must’ and yao ‘will, have to’. For example: 
11.25 Sudyi ne, wó juéde wó fei yao r-- rang wó ziji shui jiào, 

therefore RLV 1.SG feel 1.SG perforce will HES let 1.SG self to.sleep a.sleep 

yao burán wó de shénti jiu shiying bulido le. 

will otherwise 1.5G SUB body just adapt not.POT PF 


'So therefore I felt I simply had to m-- make myself go to sleep, otherwise I could no 
longer cope physically’ 


feicháng *extraordinarily' «adverb» 


The Classical Chinese expression 3E feicháng means ‘impermanent, irregular’, 
hence ‘unusual, extraordinary’. For JF fei ‘not to be’ see > fei... buké above; for 
*f cháng, the classical sense of ‘permanent, constant’ can still be traced today 
in compounds such as chdnglii shit ‘evergreen trees’ and pingchdng ‘ordinary’. In 
modern usage, feicháng is used as a common adverb meaning 'extraordinarily, 
extremely’. Examples: 

11.26 Késhi tézhóng káoshi feicháng künnan, dàgài lagi lù 
but  specialtype examination extraordinary hardship approximate enroll rate 
shi qian fen zhi si 
be thousand share SUB four 
‘But the special exam is extremely hard, the pass rate is about 0.4 percent.’ 

11.27 Feicháng jiangjit de rén cai chi héi | miànbao «oh». 
extraordinary particular SUB person only eat black bread oh 
‘Only extremely fussy people would eat whole-wheat bread «oh» 


gang ‘just now’ <adverb> 


gangcái ‘just now’ <free adverb> 
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ganggang ‘just now’ <adverb> 


Both gang and gangcdi mean ‘just now, only this minute, only that minute’. Gang 
can only be used as an adverb, but gangcdi also appears as a conjunction at the 
beginning of a sentence. Ganggang is an adverb; the reduplicated form brings 
the moment from the (relative) past even closer; compare § 10.5.2. Examples: 


11.28 Néi shíhóu dangrán hén xiáo, gang shàng zhongxué. 
that time — of.course very small just.now up — secondary.school 
'At the time I was quite small of course, I had only just started secondary school: 


11.29 A, ni  gangcái jiáng dao chi ha «ei». 
ah 2.SG justnow talk attain eat hey yes 
‘Ah, you just mentioned food, right? «yes» 

1130 Jiu shi ni ganggang tán dao  liángpiào de wènti, «m» wò 
just be 2.5G justnow discuss attain grain.coupon SUB problem mm 1.5G 
juédé zhen de shi bükésiyi «m». 
feel real SUB be unbelievable mm 


'I mean, when you mentioned staple-food coupons just now, «mm» I found that really 
astounding «mm» 


géi ‘give; for, to’, affectedness <coverb, prefix> 
see 88 5.4, 5.7 

guán ‘oBy’ <preposition> 
see § 5.9 

guanyu ‘about’ <preposition> 


Guanyu ‘concerning, about, on’ is a preposition introducing a noun phrase. 


guanyu Zhongguo ‘about China’ 
guanyu kexué, zhéngzhi hé shéhui ‘about science, politics and society’ 


This construction of guānyú and a noun phrase is often used to modify a second 
noun phrase: 


[guányá Littyisi Káluór] de shi ‘books about Lewis Carroll’ 
[guānyú gudidn yinyué] de cankdo shü ‘reference works on classical music’ 
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Syntactically, these two examples can also be interpreted differently, namely as 
guanyu [Littyisi Káluór de shi] ‘about Lewis Carroll's books’; and as guānyú [güdidn 
yinyué de cankdo shu] ‘about [reference works on classical music]’. Examples in 
the context of a sentence: 
11.31 Nin xiang wen guanyü na yi fangmian de  wénti? 

2.SG.HON think ask concerning which a aspect ^ SUB problem 

'On which aspects did you wish to ask questions?' 


11.32 Hànxué Yuan zhér shoují de  Xifang guanyü Zhongguó de 
sinology institute here collect SUB western concerning PNChina SUB 
cáiliào hén duo. 


material very much 


‘Here at the Sinological Institute, they have collected a lot of Western materials on 
China’ 


On the status of gudnyu as a preposition, see § 5.4. Expressions prefixed by guan- 
yu are also frequently used as section titles in commercial texts and in clickable 
headings on web pages. This usage probably originated as translations from 
English: Guanyu Women ‘About Us’; Gudnyu Bén Zhan ‘About This Site’. 


guo ~ guo ‘EXP’ <suffix> 
see § 8.1.2 

hái ‘still; or’ <adverb> 
hái shi ‘still; or’ <free adverb> 


The adverb hái ‘still’ resembles English still in serving to express (a) a quantita- 
tive increase, ‘still more’: bi zhé ge hái gão ‘still taller than this one’; (b) a tempo- 
ral extension, ‘as before’: hái méi wénti ‘still no problem’; (c) duration before an- 
ticipated change, ‘for the time being’: ni hdi xido ‘you are still young’; (d) unex- 
pectedness, ‘nevertheless’: hdi bá cud ‘still not bad’. 

Each of these meanings of hái can also be expressed by hái shi ~ hár. In 8 10.3, 
details were given about the written form hdi shi, and about the formation of 
adverbs with shi ~ -r ‘be’. In general, the more complex the following phrase, 
the greater the tendency to say hdi shi rather than hdi: (a) bi zhé ge hdi shi gào de 
duo ‘still much taller than this one’; (b) hái shi yinggai méi shéme wénti ‘still 
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shouldn’t be any problem’; (c) ni hdi shi zhén de tai xido le ‘you are really much 
too young still’; (d) hdi shi bijiao kai fang le ‘still rather open-minded’ in example 
11.4. 

In addition, hái shi serves as a conjunction requesting a choice between opt- 
ions (8 7.2): Ni de hái shi wó de? ‘Yours or mine?', Xihuan hdi shi bà xihuan? ‘Do you 
like it or not?', Ni shud qián tài duo hái shi tài sháo? ‘Did you say there was too 
much or too little money?'. For hái, this conjunctive usage is very informal: Ni 
de hái wò de? ‘Yours or mine?', etcetera. In this function, hái shi ~ hdr ~ hái 
resembles = huóshi ‘or, alternatively’, except that hái shi produces interrogative 
forms, whereas hudshi presents the alternatives in a statement: Ni de huóshi wó 
de, dou xing. ‘Yours or mine, both are fine’; Qián tài duo huóshi tài sháo, dou 
wüsuówéi. ‘Whether there is too much or too little money is not an issue 
anyway.. In some contexts both hái shi and huóshi can be used with only a slight 
difference in meaning. For an example see > büguán ‘regardless’, 


...hdo ...yé hao ‘regardless whether... or...’ 


see büguán ‘regardless’ 


hdoxiang ‘just like’ <free adverb> 


To introduce a comparison, háoxiàng ‘just like’ can either appear alone, or be 
combined with ...shide (also side) ‘similar’ or ...yiyang ‘the same’: 


Gongzuó fangmian háoxiàng you wénti. ‘In terms of work there seems to be a problem 
Hăoxiàng tà hái zai shìde. ‘It is almost as if he is still with us’ 

Kan qilai háoxiàng méi shi yiyang. ‘By the look of it, there seem to be no issues: 
Háoxiàng jian guo mian? 'Haven't we met before?’ 


As a free adverb, hdoxiang may either be constructed as an adverb or appear as 
a conjunction. Examples: 
11.33 Xiànzài háoxiàng hái yào tongguó zhéi ge.. tüjing. 

now justlike still will pass.through this item channel 

"These days it seems you will also need to go through these... channels: 


1134 Bugud  wó juéde háoxiàng Béi-Dà l-- liu shud de dou shi 
however LSG feel just.like Peking.University HES inside say SUB all be 


Putonghua «dui». 
standard.Mandarin correct 
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‘But to me it seemed as if what was spoken a-- at Peking University was exclusively 
standard Mandarin «right»: 


Although hdo ‘good’ can be used adverbially to mean ‘very’ (e.g. hdo da ‘very 
big’, hdo ré ‘quite hot’), háo xiang seldom appears in the sense of ‘closely resem- 
ble’. Instead, this meaning often expressed by hén xiang: 


Nt hén xiang ni füqin. ‘You are very much like your father: 

Tā gen didi zhang de hén xiang. ‘She and her younger brother have very similar looks: 
Néi fu xiaoxiang hén xiang. ‘That portrait is a good likeness. 

Tamen ling ge hdoxiang hén xiang. ‘The two of them seem very much alike’ 


hébi ‘why should’ <free adverb> 


This expression derives from Classical Chinese and is still more common in 
writing than in speech. Literally, 4] hé means ‘what, how, why’ and / bi means 
‘must, necessarily’. The resulting question is used rhetorically, implying that a 
negative answer is expected: ‘why should..., why must..., why insist on... 

Hébi dengji? "Why sign up?’ 

Dajia zhidào, hébi ni lái jiăng? ‘Everybody knows this, so why should you mention it?’ 

Jidoshou hébi yào dóng qi? ‘Why should a professor know about football?’ 


As illustrated in the last sentence, hébi often combines well with predicates ex- 
pressing a demand or a need, such as ydo ‘will, have to’. Other examples are: 

Hébi xüyào zhéi xié língjiàn? ‘What would you need these spare parts for?’ 

Hébi déi shenqing qianzhéng? ‘Why should you have to apply for a visa?’ 

Suóyi hébi fei mdi buké? ‘So why would you buy it at all costs?’ 


In spoken usage, hébi is often used as a predicate in its own right, meaning ‘why 
should one do this?’. The following example is about a Chinese student abroad 
who is trying to get an extra month of scholarship to be paid out before he re- 
turns to China. The speaker expresses his surprise about this student’s attitude: 
11.35 Hai, jit dao  néibiar dao  néibiar jit. zhéng qián, yé  hébi 

oh.well just attain there attain there just earn money also why.should 

ne, zhéi-- zhéi diár qián? 

RLV this this dot money 


‘Oh well, I mean as soon as you get there, as you get there you will be earning money 
right away, so why do such a thing, for this-- this small amount of money?’ 
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hékuang ‘let alone, not to mention’ <conjunction> 


see Table 6.3 


hudshi ‘or, alternatively’ <free adverb> 
Huóshi ‘or’ presents two or more options as possible alternatives in a statement: 


Xiwang jintian hudshi mingtian dao. ‘We hope they will arrive today or tomorrow: 

Wo kéyi qu, hudshi nt yé kéyi qu. ‘I can go, or you can go as well 

Méijin, huóshi Ouyuán, huóshi Yingbang, dou wüsuówéi. ‘Dollars, or euros, or British pounds 
are all fine. 


In written styles, hudshi also appears in interrogative sentences, e.g. (7€ / E 
Eh, 2k Æ JB} = BY ? NÉ shi shú má de, huóshi shit yáng de? ‘Were you born in the Year 
of the Horse, or in the Year of the Goat?’. For such choice-type questions, > hái- 
shi ‘or’ is preferred in spoken Mandarin. 


Variants such as 3X hud, X f huózhé, and R # Æ huózhé shi are less frequent in speech than 
in writing. Each of these forms is also used in the sense of ‘possibly, maybe, perhaps’. All 
meanings derive from the use of huó for ‘some, sometimes, someone’, Also note that etymo- 
logically, hud is cognate with you ‘be there’ (Pulleyblank 1995: 134-135). 


huózhé (shi) ‘possibly, maybe, perhaps’ <free adverb> 


see huóshi ‘or, alternatively’ 


jiéguo ‘as a result, consequently’ <conjunction> 


As a noun, jiéguó means ‘result, outcome’. As a conjunction, jiéguó likewise de- 
notes an outcome: ‘as a result, consequently, so then, but then’. See sentence 
5.44 for an example. 


jiezhe ‘next, successively’ <adverb, conjunction> 


Used as an adverb, jiézhe is used to denote the phase following a given event: 
‘next, directly afterwards’. In the following fragment, the first speaker is talking 
about a former classmate in his final year of undergraduate studies. 


1136 A: Dui, ta fen dao  díngxiào <aha>. Wó jiézhe shang. 
correct 3 share attain Party.School aha 1.SG next up 
‘Right, he was sent to the Party School «aha». And I stayed on’ 
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B: Ah, ni jiézhe shang, «mm» jiézhe nian de, zai  Béi-Dà 
ah 2.5G next up HES next study SUB be.in Peking.University 
nian bóshi? 
study Ph.D. 


‘Ah, you stayed on, «mm» you stayed on to study, getting a Ph.D. at Peking Uni- 
versity?’ 


Jiézhe also appears as a conjunction between phrases (§ 6.4). This meaning is 


close to its adverbial counterpart: ‘successively, one after another’. In this 
sense, it is usually constructed with yi ‘one’ and a classifier. 


yi bei jiezhe yi bei he ‘drink one glass after the next’ 
táng tà chi le yí kuài jiezhe you yi kudi ‘the candies he ate one piece after another’ 
chóuwén huóshi, yi zhuáng jiezhe yi zhuang ‘scandals and disasters, one case after another’ 


Note that in the character script, jiézhe ‘next, successively’ is written as ## (in Taiwan: 7% 
3, 8 12.5.1), hence indistinguishable from the resultative verb jié zhdo ‘receive’ (literally: jié 
'receive' so that one zháo 'takes hold of it"). 


jirán ~ jírán - jíran ‘since’ «free adverb» 
To state a reason or a cause, jirán 'since, given that, now that' is used in first 
clauses. In the next clause, the result is often introduced by expressions such as 


jiu ‘then’ and néme ‘in that case’. Jirdn is very common in written Mandarin but 
also occurs in speech, with variants including jírán and jiran. 


Dictionaries do not list the variants jírán and jíran. They exemplify a more general case of 
overlap in spoken Mandarin between the morphemes -jí- E! ‘then, thereupon’ and -ji- Ph 
'since, given that, now that', which are etymologically related. For example, one hears jixing 
yinyué ‘improvised music’ instead of the jixing yinyué EJ E 3r 4 listed in the dictionaries. This 
type of variation deserves further documentation. 


Due to the repetition of wò T in the next example, it illustrates both the con- 
struction of jirdn as an adverb and its use as a conjunction: 
11.37 W6 jirán wo ye you guo hao duo  nián jiankü de 

1.SG given.that 1.SG also be.there EXP good much year arduous SUB 

shenghuó, suóyi wò zhéi ge yé bu zàihu. 

live therefore 1.5G this item also not mind 


'Since I have also lived through a good many years of hardship myself, I could hardly 
be bothered by this: 
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jiu ^ jiur ~ jiu shi ‘be, it is that’ <copula> 


The neutral-tone forms jiu ~ jiur ~ jiu shi are copulas meaning ‘be, it is the case 
that, the fact is that, it is that’ in spoken Mandarin. They are semantically close 
to the copula shi (88 5.12, 10.3), but more colloquial in style. 


Tā jiu míngpár. "That's a famous brand’ 

Tà jiu wó didi. ‘He’s my kid brother’ 

Tàmen jiur gang dao de kérén. "They're the guests who just arrived’ 

Xican jiu zhébiar. (said in a dining hall) ‘Western food is on this side’ 

Tà jiu shi méi qián. 'He doesn't have any money: 

Xido Zhour jintian jiu bu shüfu. ‘Zhou isn't feeling well today’ 

Wo juéde bú dui, jiu juéde bu gongpíng. ‘I think it's not right, I mean I think it’s unfair’ 


Modal connotations are common, mostly to present a statement as the speak- 
er's conviction, comparable to English just, well and you know. Examples: Kénéng 
jiu zhéiyang. ‘Maybe that's just how it's meant to be’, Tamen jiu lăowài. "They're 
foreigners, you know. The connotation of a pretext is related, e.g. when a tired 
jogger gives up jogging saying Zhé tian jiu bu háo, tian jiu menré. ‘The weather is 
just no good, it is just muggy:. For use as a stopgap, different positions in the 
sentence are available: Jiu tamen bu lái le. ~ Tamen jiu bu lái le. ~ Tamen bu lái le, 
jiu. ‘Well, they're not coming any longer, y’know’. 


The variants jiu and jiur are not used in writing, but in spoken Mandarin they are more com- 
mon than jiu shi, at least in these functions. Given the form jiur and the meaning ‘it is the 
case that’, it may be suspected this jiu does not derive directly from jit, but from jit shi > jiu 
shi > (jiu shi ~ jiur) > jiur > jiu, all of which occur synchronically. Also compare ® jiu shi ‘pre- 
cisely; only; even if’. 


jiu shi ~ jiu shi ‘precisely, only, even if <free adverb> 


Like many adverbs, jit ‘just’ has a strong affinity with the copula shi ‘be’; see 
Table 10.3. 


(a) Used predicatively, jiu shi ~ jit shi means ‘be, equal, amount to, come down 


to’: 
Hudchd jiu shi lù chá. ‘Jasmine tea is green tea 
Hudshi wüshí dù jiu shi Shéshi shí dà ‘Fifty degrees Fahrenheit equals ten degrees Celsius: 
Yanjing jit shi Béijing. 'Yànjing is another name for Beijing’ 
Zhé jit shi wò zuótiàn tí dao de wenti. ‘This is precisely the problem I mentioned yesterday: 
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In the next example, jiu shi links two sentences instead of two nominal phrases. 
The speaker explains her first sentence by starting her second sentence with 
jiu shi ‘that is to say, in other words’. In the second example below, jii shi is used 
without a complement. 


For the prosodic status of the fourth tone in shi in these contexts, compare the discussion in 
§ 5.12. 


11.38 Wò ting hái xing. Jiu shi tamen shuo de wò dou néng ting 
1.SG listen still proceed just be 3.CLV say SUB LSG all be.able listen 


dòng. 


understand. 
‘My listening is okay. That is to say, I can understand all of what they say.’ 
11.39 A: Ni hái méi g- ta méi you diànhuà, néibiar? 
2.SG still not.EX HES 3  not.EX be.there telephone there 
"You haven't call-- he has no telephone, over there?' 


B:  Jià shi a. 
just be 
‘Exactly; 


The form jiu shi, with jiu in the neutral tone is so frequent for some speakers 

that its meaning weakens to ‘it’s that’, often as a gap filler. In the next sentence 

(from example 4.20), this usage is combined with another stopgap, > né ge ‘eh, 

er, um’, 

1140 Sülián géi wd y-- yinxiang bijiao shén de jiu shi né ge 
PNSoviet.Union give 1.5G HES impression compare deep SUB just be that item 
ditié a. 


subway EC 
‘A lasting i-- impression I have from the Soviet Union is its subway. 


Also compare > jiu and jiur, which are likewise used as copulas meaning ‘be, it's 
that’. 


(b) In the collocation jit shi, jit can also be taken to mean ‘then, thereupon’ in a 
sequence of events. Even here, a connotation of the copular meaning of ‘com- 
ing down to’ is often present. 
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11.41 Jinrà. Ménggü yihou ne, jit shi da xué. 
enter PN.Mongolia after RLV just be big snow 
‘And after we entered Mongolia, it was packed with snow. 


11.42 Dangrán le, ni  cóng Hélán dùn gén Rénminbi 
of.course PF 2.SG from PNthe.Netherlands guilder follow RMB 
bizhi lái kan ne, jià shi gui. 


in.comparison come look RLV just be expensive 
‘Of course, if you look at it by comparing Dutch guilders with RMB, it is expensive: 


For the meanings under (a) and (b), jitt shi and jiu shi can be used interchange- 
ably. Meanings (c) and (d) below are only available for jit in the fourth tone. 


(c) As an adverb meaning ‘only, merely’, jià can again be combined with shi ‘be’. 
The first example below repeats sentence 5.61, about a Korean person who can 
read Chinese newspapers thanks to his knowledge of Chinese characters. In the 
second example, the speakers are sharing their experiences of a temporary 
residence in the Dutch city of Leiden. 


11.43 A:  Suóyi tà wánquán méi ^ wén- ta kan Zhongwén 
therefore 3 complete notEX HES 3 look Chinese.language 


baozhi yi ge  wén- yi dian wénti dou méi yču. 


newspaper one item HES one dot problem all not.EX be.there 


‘So for him it is absolutely no pro-- for him, reading a Chinese newspaper is not 
a pro-- not a problem at all.’ 
B: Jit shi bá hui shuo. 
just be not can speak 
‘It’s just that he cannot speak the language’ 


11.44 A: Ni juéde hái bá cud? 
2.5G feel still not wrong 
"You think it’s not bad?’ 


B: Jit. shi Láidàn — y- xiao le yi diár <hahaha>. 
just be PNLeiden HES small PF a dot hahaha 
‘It’s just that Leiden-- is a bit small «hahaha 
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(d) Jit shi is also used in the sense of ‘even if’. In this meaning it is combined 

with yé ‘also’, dou ‘all’ and other expressions expressing permanence. An ex- 

ample: 

11.45 Heh, c-- dao  háibiar wüsuówéi, hui yóu bu hui you. Jit’ shi bá hui 
hey HES attain seaside indifferent can swim not can swim just be not can 
you, yé kéyi qu yóu me, «dui» yiyàng. 


swim also may go swim AS correct identical 


‘Why, a-- at the beach, it’s irrelevant whether you can swim or not. Even if you can’t 
swim, you can still go to swim, «yes» anyway: 


késhi ~ ké’r ‘but’ <conjunction> 


Késhi ~ kér is a compound deriving from ké ‘indeed, contrary to expectation’ 
and shi ‘be’. Even though ké ‘indeed’ still occurs as an adverb, both with and 
without shi ‘be’, it belongs more to written than to spoken registers: Ni ké shi 
méi duodà bianhua. ‘Why, you have hardly changed’; 7.20 ké budelido ‘terrible in- 
deed’. As a compound, késhi ‘but’ is a fully lexicalized conjunction (Table 10.3), 
which is often pronounced as ké’r. In this meaning ‘but’, késhi ~ kér is never 
constructed adverbially. It is virtually synonymous with dàn shi ‘but, however’, 
but more frequent and slightly less formal. For examples see 11.11 and 11.26. 


kóngpà ‘alas, regrettably’ <free adverb> 


With kóngpà, the speaker expresses apprehension or regret about a situation. 
Compare: 


Kóngpà xianzai méi banfd. ‘Regrettably there is now nothing we can do: 
Xiànzài kóngpà méi bànfá. ‘Now there is regrettably nothing we can do: 
Kóngpà tà bu lái le. ‘Tm afraid he won't come anymore: 

Tā kóngpà bù lái le. ‘He won't come anymore, I'm afraid: 


For other examples see 8.30 and 10.9. Despite dictionary translations such as 
‘perhaps’, ‘probably’ and ‘maybe’, the assesment of the situation is hardly with- 
out emotion, for kóngpà serves to color the speaker’s expectation with a certain 
regret. Still, polite distance and insincerity cannot be excluded: 


Xiàozháng kéngpa xiànzài you shi. ‘I am sorry, but the Principal is busy now: 
Kóngpà hái ydo yánjiu yi xia. ‘I’m afraid this will need some further consideration: 
Maidan de kéngpa shi ni ba. ‘Well, it looks like you are going to have to foot the bill’ 
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Note that for ‘being afraid’ as a verbal notion, Mandarin uses pa ‘be afraid of, 
fear’. Compare the following examples: 


Dagé kóngpà qi yuéfen méi qian le. ‘My eldest brother was broke by July, I’m afraid: 
Dagé pa qi yuéfen méi qián le. ‘My eldest brother was afraid he would be broke by July: 


In the first sentence, it is the speaker who rues the fact that the brother was 
broke, while the second sentence expresses that the eldest brother himself 
feared being in financial straits. 


laide ~ laizhe ‘RFR’ <suffix> 
see § 8.1.4 
Ido ~ ldo shi ‘all the time’ <adverb> 


Like > zóng ~ zóng shi ‘always’, ldo ~ Ido shi denotes the continuity of an event. 
But contrary to zóng (shi), Ido (shi) presents this continuity as repetitive: ‘all the 
time, over and over, time and again’. In addition, Ido (shi) expresses a slight 
sense of dissatisfaction with the state of affairs. 


11.46 Yao burán ni zh-- zhen déi chū qu kan kan, ni chū qu war war 
will otherwise 2.5G HES real must out go look look 2.5G out go play play 
qu, láo zài jia lítou! 


go all.the.time be.in home inside 


'Otherwise you rea-- really should go and have a look outside, go out have some fun, 
since you are staying at home all the time!’ 


The dissatisfaction accompanying the use of láo often resides with the speaker, 
as shown above, but not exclusively: 


11.47 Ta lao chi mifan, ta juéde fan le. 
3 all.the.time eat cooked.rice 3 feel vexed PF 
‘He always eats rice and he is fed up with it’ 


In the following example, the sense of dissatisfaction takes the shape of minor 
envy. The speaker is comparing travel opportunities for scholars in Holland and 
in China. 


11.48 ..taà fangbian, ta... yánjiu — Zhongguo ta kéyi ldo qu Zhongguo 
3 convenient 3 research PNChina 3 may allthe.time go PNChina 
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«dui m. NÍ yao yánjiu Méiguo  dehua, zámen bu néng 


correct mm 2.SG will research PNAmerica if 2.CLV.INC not be.able 


láo qu Méiguo ya, hahaha <hahaha> 
all.the.time go PNAmerica EC hahaha hahaha 


‘ufor them it's easy, if they... do research on China, they can go to China anytime they 
please, «yes» mm. But if you study the United States, well, we can't be running off to 
the States all the time, hahaha <hahaha>; 


A similar use of Ido is found in Idobantian ‘quite a while, endlessly’. In compari- 
son with bàntiān, ‘half a day’ > ‘quite a long while’, ldobàntian expresses even 
more dissatisfaction on the speaker’s part. 


le ‘PF’ <suffix> 
see § 8.1.1 

li ‘separated from’ <coverb> 
see 8 5.4 


lingwài ‘remaining; additionally’ «restricted adjective, free adverb» 


Used attributively, lingwai cannot precede a noun phrase directly. Instead it is 
constructed with the subordinating particle de, with numerals, and with 
demonstrative pronouns to mean 'remaining, other": 


lingwai de qunddo ‘the other archipelagos’ (not: lingwai qánddo) 
lingwai jié lai de qián ‘the rest of the borrowed money’ 

lingwai ling wéi xiansheng ‘the other two gentlemen’ 

lingwai liáng wéi ‘the couple that was left’ 

lingwai nèi liang xido che ‘that other small car’ 


Examples in context: 


11.49 Nin gen  lingwài yi wéi laosht ne yé dou shi yi ge 


2.SG.HON follow remaining a position teacher RLV also all be a item 


xuéxiào lai de. 


school come SUB 


"You and another teacher, both of you are visiting here from the same university: 
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11.50 Bü shi-- bú shi Guangdong rén hē chá «m» de fangshi. Shi 
not be not be PNGudngdong person drink tea mm SUB mode be 
lingwài yi zhong, shi chayi. 


remaining a sort be tea.ceremony 


‘I don’t mean-- don't mean the way Cantonese people have tea. It's a different kind, 
it’s a tea ceremony? 


Also compare this attributive use of língwài with that of biéde ‘other’. Starting 
from the concept of a whole from which a part has been removed, lingwai is 
used to refer to any remaining part. But with biéde, there is no prior notion of a 
whole, only a contrast between instances: 

lingwài de dongxi 'the other things' 

biéde dongxi ‘other things’ 


shinéi lingwai de tushtigudn ‘the rest of the libraries in town’ 
shinéi biéde tüshüguán ‘other libraries in town’ 


Used as a free adverb, lingwài means ‘what’s more, besides, additionally’, as in 
sentence 8.16. As an introduction to a long clause, it can appear as a separate 
first clause by means of intonation, or with the relevance particle ne: Lingwüi, ... 
~ Lingwai ne, ... “What’s more, ..: 
11.51 Língwài ne, méi  shér kéyi páo daguan. 

remaining RLV notEX event may run central.library 


‘Besides, if I have nothing else to do, I can run off to the central library’ 


ma ‘Q’ <suffix> 


For the Mandarin question particle (§ 7.2.1), the conventional spelling “ma” is 
used here. Still, the distinction between ma and me, with different written vo- 
wels, corresponds only partially to present spoken usage. Both particles are 
commonly pronounced with a schwa vowel [ma 1], so that ma (i.e. [me -l]) can 
be regarded as a citation form, minimizing the difference with the particle of 
authoritative statements > me. 


This dilemma involves the central tongue position of the /a/ phoneme: the low central 
vowel [e] of the -a final is close to the mid central schwa vowel [a] (compare 88 2.8.3, 2.9.2 
and Chao 1968: xxiii, 24). Chao treats ma and me as "homophonous" (p. 654). In terms of 
form, the main difference between ma and me is prosodic: the interrogative sentence with 
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ma lacks the fall in intonation which is characteristic for the declarative sentence with me. 
Semantically, the similarities warrant treatment in terms of polysemy. 


me ‘AS’ <suffix> 


The particle of authoritative statements me has been discussed in § 7.2.1. An ex- 
ample in context is 11.45 Jit shi bu hui you, yé kéyi qu you me, yiyàng. ‘Even if you 
can't swim, you can still go to swim, anyway... Interpretation as ...yé kéyi qu you 
ma ‘...can you still go to swim?’, with the question particle > ma, is excluded on 
prosodic grounds, i.e. it does not match the falling intonation of this clause. 


Also note the distinction between this meaning and the topicalizing function of me, illu- 
strated in 11.18, and in Jintian wó bu néng, míngtian me, dài huer zai shuo ba. ‘I can't today; as for 
tomorrow, well, let's talk about it later’ (Chao 1968: 801). This appears to be a matter of pro- 
sody as well; the formal and semantic details require further examination. A tentative three- 
way division is that between interrogative míngtian ma ‘you mean tomorrow? (—I hope not)’ 
with non-falling intonation; authoritative míngtian me 'tomorrow, right? (—it should be)' 
with falling intonation; and topicalizing míngtian me ‘as for tomorrow... (—let me consider 
this)', with non-rising intonation. 


méi (you) ‘not have ...-d' «auxiliary verb» 
see 8 7.1.3 
ne ‘RLV’ <suffix> 
see § 8.2.4 
ne ge ~ né ge ~ néi ge ‘eh, um’ <interjection> 


see zhe ge ~ zhé ge ~ zhéi ge ‘eh, er, um’ 


né ge shéi ~ nèi shéi ‘so-and-so, what's-his/her-name' <pronoun> 


see zhe ge ~ zhé ge ~ zhéi ge ‘eh, er, um’ 


né ge shéme ~ néi shéme ‘whatchamacallit, thingamajig’ <pronoun> 


see zhe ge ~ zhé ge ~ zhéi ge ‘eh, er, um’ 
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rang ‘let’ <coverb> 
see 8 5.5 
suirán ~ suírán ‘although’ «free adverb» 


see Table 6.3 


suóyi ~ suóyi ‘therefore’ «conjunction» 


see Table 6.3 


wülün 'regardless' «free adverb» 


see büguán 'regardless' 


xiànglái ‘up till now’ <free adverb> 


see cónglái ‘all along’ 


` 


yí ~ yi ‘the same; the whole; as soon as’ <restricted adjective; adverb> 


The numeral yi ~ yí ~ yì ‘one’ has a number of grammatical meanings. The form 
yi does not occur as an adjunct or in the adverbial functions described below; 
compare Table 2.9 for the sandhi forms. For yi ‘a’ (with a neutral tone), some 
grammatical functions were discussed in §§ 9.1.2 and 10.5.1. 


(a) Constructed with classifiers and nouns, yí ^ yi ‘one’ is used to mean ‘the 
same’. The semantic link is straightforward: matters which are the same are 
conceived as a single united whole, or ‘one-ness’; they are ‘one and the same’. 
yi féng ydoqing xin ‘the same letter of invitation’ 
zhé lid cér shi yi ge yisi ‘these two words have the same meaning’ 


zámen shi yi jiā rén ‘we are all of the same family, we are one big family’ 
yl biking chi qi (proverb) ‘breath out through the same nostril’ > ‘share the same opinion’ 


Examples in context: 


11.52 Rénshi, ta gen wò shi yi feng yaoqing xin lái de. 
recognize 3 follow 1.5G be one seal invite letter come SUB 


‘I know him, we arrived here on the same letter of invitation’ 
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11.53 Dui jinxiü <na> yé hao, fángwén xuézhé yé hao. Yisi shi 
correct postgraduate that also good visit scholar also good intention be 


yiyang de, hahaha. Xiànzài guónéi lái ^ shuo, ta shi yí ge  yisi 
identical SUB hahaha now in.China come say 3 be one item intention 


"Yes, postgraduate «well», or visiting scholar, both terms are fine. The meaning is the 
same, hahaha. In China itself, they have the same meaning now: 


(b) Also before classifiers and nouns, yi ~ yi ‘one’ can denote a whole: 


yi shatan béiké ‘a whole beach full of shells’ 

yt yuanzi de tdohud ‘a whole courtyard of peach blossoms’ 

yí liè huóche quán shi qiúmí ‘the whole train is packed with football fans’ 

yí kétáng dou shi zhü ‘the whole classroom was full of pigs’ (i.e. students born in the Year 
of the Pig) 


Examples in context: 


11.54 Zuótian  báitian yi tian zai  zhér dai zhe... 
yesterday daytime one day be.in here stay DUR 
‘Yesterday daytime I stayed here all day, during the day..’ 


11.55 Ránhóu cóng Ménggü zuó che yizhí dao Mosiké, yi lù 
next from PNMongolia sit vehicle straight attain PNMoscow one road 


shang dou shi da xué. 
up all be big snow 


‘Next we travelled by train from Mongolia, and everything was covered with snow all 
the way up to Moscow. 


(c) As an adverb, yi ~ yi ~ yi is used to indicate the briefness or transience of an 
event: zhíde yi kan ‘worth to have a look at’ (8 9.1.2). A closely related usage is 
the meaning of ‘as soon as’. For this semantic development from ‘one’ to ‘as 
soon as', compare the use of English once in once these fish spawn, they will swim 
downstream. The Mandarin adverb typically appears in first clauses, with a fol- 
lowing clause specifying a subsequent event, often with expressions such as jit 
~ jiu ‘then, thereupon’ and jiéguó ‘as a result’. 
Wò yí xia qu, jiu hui you. ‘As soon as I went down, I could swim" 


Tā yi lái, women jit zou. ‘The minute he arrives, we will be gone’ 
Yí kan, dou mai wan le. ‘We had a look and it turned out everything was sold out’ 
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For more examples in context, see yi chuan le bingxié ‘as soon as I had put on 
skates’ in 8.5, and yi fashéng ‘as soon as that happened’ in the following sen- 
tence: 


11.56 Jiu shi yinwei nèi ge.. Liù Si, yl fashéng ta méi fár cáifáng 
just be because that item six four one happen 3 not.EX means gather.news 


le, «eh» jiu huí lái le «ehe». 


PF eh just return come PF aha 
‘I mean because of eh... the Fourth of June, as soon as that happened, there was no way 
for him to collect materials anymore, «eh» so he came back «aha»: 

yinwei ‘because’ «free adverb» 


see Table 6.3 


yiwai ‘other than’ <suffix> 


see chüle ‘except, apart from’ 


you ‘have ...-d’ <auxiliary verb> 
see § 7.1.3 

uánlái ‘original’ «restricted adjective, free adverb> 
y g j , 


Yuánlái is used both as an adjective and as an adverb to mean 'original, origin- 
ally. The first example is about people whose place of residence has been 
changed in the Chinese household registration system. 


11.57 Ráguo ni bú qù nèi ge  difang, ni hai dai zài nèi ge... yuánlái 


if 2.5G not go that item place  2.SG still stay be.in that item original 
de  chéngshi, «ehe» ni de  hükóu yijing bu zài  yuánlái 
SUB city aha  2.5G SUB household.registration already not be.in original 


de chéngshi le «oh». 
SUB city PF oh 


‘If you don't go to that place and stay on in, eh... the original town, «aha» then your 
household registration will already have moved away from the original town «oh» 
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11.58 A: Shi cóng néi ge  xuéxiào lái de ne? 
be from which item school come SUB PF 
‘And which school do you come from?’ 


B:  Wó yuánlái zài Zhongguo gongzuó. 
1.8G original be.in PNChina work 
‘I originally came from a job in China’ 


The meaning of yudnldi is close to that of bénldi, which likewise functions both 
as a restricted adjective and as an adverb, ‘original, originally’: 


11.59 Néi ge, nèi ge yangzi bing bú shi ta bénlái de  yàngzi «m». 
that item that item appearance fully not be 3 proper SUB appearance mm 
‘The way he, eh, eh, looks is not the way he originally looked at all <mm>.’ 

11.60 A, yaoqiü canjia, «dui»  bénlái shi bá yong canjia. 
ah demand participate correct proper be not use participate 
‘Ah, you demanded to participate, «yes» but at first you did not have to participate: 


However, in contrast to bénlái, yuánlái can be used to signal unexpectedness: a 
situation was 'originally' like this, but this fact is presented as something dis- 
covered only later: ‘actually, as a matter of fact, turn out to’. 

Yuánlái tà yé shi Jianadà rén. ‘She turned out to be Canadian too: 


Nimen yuánlái yizhí shi linja! ‘Actually you have been neighbors all along!’ 
Yuánlái dàjia dou zhidao. ‘As it turned out, everybody knew: 


zai ‘be in’ as progressive aspect «coverb, prefix» 
see 8 5.10 
zhe ‘DUR’ «suffix» 
see 8 8.1.3 
zhe ge ~ zhé ge ~ zhéi ge ‘eh, er, um’ <interjection> 


The demonstrative expressions zhéi ge ~ zhé ge ‘this’ and néi ge ~ né ge ‘that’ also 
occur as interjections, often with neutral tone throughout: zhe ge, ne ge. They 
express hesitation and may be used to stall for time: ‘eh, er, um, whatsit, or 
something’. In the next example, the speakers are trying to remember the 
name of a mutual acquaintance: 
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11.61 A: Wó ting né ge, né ge  shéme de, jiào shéme “Si”, nè ge-- 
1.SG listen that item that item what SUB call what PNSi that item 
‘I heard from eh, eh, whatsit, he's called “Si” or something, eh--: 


B: Né ge. Mò Léi. 
that item PNMÓ PNLéi 
‘Eh... Mo Léi? 


This example also illustrates the use of né ge shéme ~ néi shéme for ‘whatsit, 
whatchamacallit, thingamajig’. For persons, né ge shéi ~ néi shéi ‘what’s-his- 
name, what’s-her-name’ is often used as well: 


11.62 A: Eh, zai wó lái  zhiqián, «m» céngjing <nimen xi yóu 
eh be.in 1.SG come earlier mm erstwhile 2.CLV department be.there 
rén-  y- yóu rén  gàosu wó-- 
person HES be.there person tell  1.SG 


‘Eh, before I arrived, «mm» there «there was someone in your department» w-- 
was someone who told me--" 


B: A, nè ge shéi, nèi ge  xiáo Róng ba? 
ah that item who that item small PNRóng SUG 
‘Ah, what's-her-name, eh, Róng I suppose?’ 


For the indefinite use of pronouns see 8 7.2.3. 


zhihdo ‘cannot but’ <free adverb> 


Zhthdo is a compound consisting of zhi ‘only, merely’ and hdo ‘good’. Its meaning 
has developed from ‘it is only good’ to ‘cannot but..., can only..., the only option 
is to... 


11.63 Wo... ts, méi — dongxi chi. Na méi  banfa, néi tian zhíháo 
1.SG ts notEX thing eat that notEX way.to.cope that day cannot.but 


dao  fànguán jit chi fan <ei>. 
attain restaurant just eat meal yes 


‘IL... ts, had nothing to eat. So there was no other way, that day my only option was to 
go to a restaurant and have a meal there «yes» 
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Zhíháo denotes a lack of options to choose from, and should be distinguished 
from zui hdo ‘the best’, which can also be used adverbially, but indicates an 
active choice: 
11.64 Wó hái xiáng huí qu... wó xiang zui  háo shi shüjià.. ts, 

1.SG still think return go — 1.5G think most good be summer.holiday ts 


jiu huí qu yi tàng, késhi-- 
just return go a trip but 


'I still wanted to go back... I think it would be best if during the summer holidays... ts, 
if I went back then, but--' 


zhiwai ‘apart from’ <suffix; conjunction> 


see chüle ‘except’ 


zóng ‘always’ ~ zóng shi ‘always’ <adverb> 


Zong ~ zóng shi is used to denote the continuity of an event. Compared to > 
Ido (shi), where continuity often involves repetition, zóng (shi) presents the con- 
tinuity as a single whole. Both of the following examples are taken from a con- 
versation about learning Mandarin in Holland. The first one is about di ér dài de 
Zhongguo rén 'second-generation Chinese', and the second example is about 
Dutch students without a Chinese background. 


11.65 Dui tà de Zhongwén zhe ge tamen xíguàn le Xifang de 
correct 3 SUB Chinese.language this item 3.CLV habit PF west SUB 
yüyán. Yong Zhongwén shuo huà  zóng shi yóu hén duo 
language use  Chinese.language say words always be be.there very much 


de künnan <hahaha>. 
SUB hardship hahaha 


"Yes, in their Chinese, eh, they have become used to a Western language. When they 
say something in Chinese, they always have a lot of difficulty «hahaha»: 


11.66 ..dui ni xué Hélanwén lái shud «m» bi tamen 


oppose 2.SG learn Dutch.language come say mm compare 3.CLV 


Hélán de  tóngxué xué Zhongwén shi bu shi «m» 
PNthe.Netherlands SUB fellow.student learn Chinese.language be not be mm 
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zong yao róngyi yi xie? 
always will easy a few 


‘for you to learn Dutch, «mm- isn't that always going to be easier «mm» than it is for 
them, as Dutch students, to learn Chinese?’ 


As shown in this example, the sense of comprehensiveness expressed by zóng 
(shi) can also be applied to assessments to mean 'taking everything together, af- 
ter all’. Here, in combination with ydo ‘will’, the perceived continuity is project- 
ed into the (relative) future. This meaning is reminiscent of > dàgài ‘probably’, 
but dagai adds doubt, whereas zóng (shi) presents the event as an unbroken link 
with the past. 


zui hdo ‘the best’ <free adverb> 


see zhihdo ‘cannot but’ 


Figure 12.1 The oracle-bone script 


Text on a bovine shoulder blade, early 12" century BC. Image from Gud (1978: 881, no. 6057, 
front side). Translation of the text to the left of the vertical line, after Keightley (1985: 44) 
and Li (1989: 175-182): 


‘Consultation of the oracle on Day 30. Qué submitted: “For the next ten days there will be no 
disaster.” The King read off the oracle, to wit: “There will be harm; / alarming news might 
arrive.” Four days later, on Day 34, alarming news did arrive / from the west. Gud from Zhi 
reported that the Tüfang had rebelled at our eastern border, / capturing two settlements; 
moreover the Gongfang had attacked fields at our western border’ 
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The Chinese script 


Archeology 


The oldest Chinese script surviving today dates from 1200 to 1050 BC. Numer- 
ous texts from this short period are inscribed on so-called ORACLE BONES, bone 
fragments used by the kings of the Shang ij Dynasty to predict the future. 
Since flat surfaces are best for writing purposes, two types of bone were pre- 
ferred: plastrons, i.e. the breastplates of freshwater turtles; and scapulas, the 
shoulder blades of buffaloes. These materials are reflected in the Chinese name 


for the oracle-bone script, f 'K X jiágüwén, literally wén ‘text’ of jid ‘plastrons’ 
and gù ‘bones’. The oldest specimens known today represent a well-developed 
script, suggesting that earlier texts were written on more perishable materials. 

Before being used for divination, these materials were prepared into plates 
with small hollows bored or chiseled into the back. Divination was performed 
by submitting a statement to the oracle, e.g. “for the next ten days there will be 
no disaster”. A burning hot wooden or metal pin was used to scorch one of the 
hollows. The shape of these hollows ensured that the application of heat pro- 
duced two connected cracks at the front surface of the bone, in the shape of a 
trunk with a slanted branch: Ñ . The angle between the trunk line and the 
branch was interpreted as a confirmation or a rejection of the statement sub- 
mitted to the oracle. Inscriptions were then carved into the oracle bone speci- 
fying details such as the circumstances, contents and results of the divination. 
Figure 12.1 shows an inscription from the earliest period (1200-1181 BC). 

The shape of the double crack itself also appears as an early character: 1, 
also written as Y and F, meaning ‘burn a crack in an oracle bone’, hence 'con- 
sult the oracle’. This is a precursor of the modern character | bù ‘fortune tell- 
ing’. The Mandarin pronunciation bă has been reconstructed as Old Chinese 
*pok, suggesting that the word itself mimicked the popping noise of an oracle 
bone being cracked (Baxter 1992: 467, Keightley 1985: 21 n. 93). 


Oracle bones were first recognized as artefacts from the Shang Dynasty in 1899. Materials 
excavated to date amount to an estimated one million characters of text. Almost all finds are 
from areas adjacent to palaces and temples of the Shang court at present-day Xikotün /^ 3, 
near Anyang X E, in the northernmost part of Hénán 7? &j Province. Divination texts dis- 
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play a highly diversified vocabulary, as the oracle was consulted on all imaginable aspects of 
(royal) daily life, such as crops, war, health, traveling, the weather, family affairs and building 
projects. These texts record the proper names of cities, kings, ancestors as well as the divin- 
ers themselves. They also contain historical chronologies in a cyclical notation system which 
has remained in use to this day in the traditional Chinese calendar; see Table 9.4. 

Despite extensive research, the sounds and meanings of many oracle-bone characters 
remain uncertain (Serruys 1974: 19-20, 92-94; Keightley 1985: 67-70) and the brevity of most 
texts constrains their decipherment. While the oracle-bone script is an undisputed precursor 
of the modern Chinese character script, little is known about the relationship between the 
language of the Shang kings and reconstructed Chinese languages. The oldest Sinitic phase 
which has been reconstructed in phonological detail is Old Chinese (11"-7" centuries BC). 


Apart from the immense number of oracle bones, Shang texts also include in- 
scriptions in other materials such as bronze, jade and bamboo. BRONZE IN- 
SCRIPTIONS, or jinwén 4 X in Chinese, flourished in the Western Zhou /&| peri- 
od (1045-771 BC). These texts are found on bronze vessels and weapons, many 
of which commemorate military campaigns, royal honors, gallantry awards and 
other matters of state. When the power of the Zhou kings declined, texts on 
bronzes increasingly sang the praise of local rulers. Their use continued in the 
Eastern Zhou (770-256 BC), but by the end of this period, the inscriptions were 
usually shorter, while the use of wooden strips, bamboo strips, brush and ink 
increased. Nonetheless, inscribed bronze vessels remained very common up un- 
til the Hàn Dynasty (202 BC - AD 220). To sum up, bronze inscriptions were used 
for many centuries, and in different regions. The texts display much variation, 
both in linguistic usage and in the shape of the characters. Figure 12.2 shows a 
bronze inscription probably dating from the early years of Duke Huán 72 of the 
state of Qin &, who reigned from 603 to 577 BC (Mattos 1997: 120). 


The imperial period 


At the end of the Eastern Zhou, the state of Qín conquered the neighboring 
kingdoms and proclaimed a unified empire in 221 BC. In this period the Chinese 
script went through two revolutions: a political one, as the new state pro- 
claimed a standard orthography; and a material one, with the increased popu- 
larity of the writing brush. As a consequence, the appearance of Chinese cha- 
racters changed gradually, and their use spread more quickly than ever before. 
The introduction of the first Chinese standard script is attributed to Li S1 4 
Af (280-208 BC), prime minister of the new state. This script became known as 
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the SMALL SEAL SCRIPT (or LESSER SEAL SCRIPT, xidozhudan /h 3) and was 
based on writing conventions in the state of Qin; see Figure 12.2a. Li Si’s name 
has traditionally been associated with the censorship of heritage documents 
and the famed burning of books in 213 Bc, both promoting the spread of the 
new script. 


The new Qin state had a powerful centralized government, but the rigor of its unification has 
often been exaggerated after its demise. Han Dynasty rulers stood to gain legitimacy from a 
draconian image of the previous regime. Historical evidence for measures such as the bi- 
blioclasm in 213 BC is sparse (Kern 2000: 187-196). Imre Galambos (2006) gives a detailed ac- 
count of the gradual and multifaceted nature of the revolution in early script standards. 
Conventional terminology distinguishes between the Small Seal script (xidozhudn) and 
non-standardized Late Zhou inscriptions, or LARGE SEAL SCRIPT (also GREATER SEAL 
SCRIPT, dàzhuàn X &). The Chinese terms date from Hàn times; it is not known if the Qin 
had its own name for the standard script. Zhuan & literally means ‘inscription, insignia’; the 
English terms also reflect the widespread use of these styles in engraved artistic name seals. 


Small Seal characters survive as a calligraphic style. Figure 12.2b shows a 19"- 
century edition of the Confucian canon in this script. It is associated with ro- 
bustness and elegance; Figure 12.2c illustrates its use in modern logos and 
trademarks. The Small Seal script has also left its traces in lexicographical tra- 
ditions: up to the present day, the most widely used graphical classification for 
traditional characters is based on Small Seal orthography ($ 12.4.1). 

The carefully balanced geometric lines of the Small Seal script made it well 
suited for official inscriptions but inconvenient for daily use. It coexisted with 
brush writing, which had been widely used since the lively intellectual era of 
the Warring States (Zhan Gud #% E], 475-221 BC). The fame of traveling political 
advisors such as Confucius (551-479 BC) and Mencius (372-289 BC) owed much 
to the fact that their followers took down and circulated their ideas on state 


and society in written form. In government agencies likewise, the use of 
written media increased. From the earliest days of the empire, large quantities 
of official documents were produced, varying from legal texts to calendars and 
extensive military archives. 

Chinese brush characters were written in ink on strips of bamboo and wood. 
These strips were strung together into documents which could be rolled up for 
storage. The example in Figure 12.3a dates from the second century BC, but has 
distinctly modern features; in fact many of the characters and even some pas- 
sages are still interpretable to modern readers. Bamboo and wood have proba- 
bly been used as writing utensils for much longer than the archeological record 
can prove, since these organic materials perish easily. But the fact that some 
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Figure 12.3 Writing in brush and ink 


: 


a. Clerical Script written on bamboo strips excavated from Tomb no. 1 at the Mawangdui $ 
FÈ site in Changsha R j^. The strips date from the years 175-145 BC of the Western Hàn 
period. Note the slanted horizontal brush strokes; also compare Figure 12.6b. Source of illu- 
stration and archeological datings: Máwángdui (1973: II, 244; I, 157-158). 


b. The tip of a Chinese writing brush: a modern specimen of the traditonal type, made from 
goat hair and bamboo. The bulging tip is fitted inside a hollow shaft and acts as an ink reser- 
voir. Writing brushes are typically cheap, light-weight, flexible and durable, and their use 
has spread throughout East Asia. 


Figure 12.4 Traditional script styles 

-— 7^ F-I- 
3 T8 OK 
z $ He 


Clerical Script ^ Running Script Draft Script Model Script Song Style 
lisha & & xíngshü 41 & cáoshü 3X 3x kdisha T8 = Sóngti Ke 


i 
Shy c3 
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oracle-bone inscriptions display traces of ink suggests that brush and ink are at 
least as old as the Chinese script itself. 

Two different scripts thus co-existed from early imperial times: Small Seal 
engraving for official purposes, and brush writing for everyday use. The latter 
was consolidated by Western Hàn times (202 BC - AD 23) in the form known as 
CLERICAL SCRIPT (lish #% &). The popularity of the brush increased as new 
types of writing surface emerged, notably silk and paper. Compared to wooden 


and bamboo strips, these were light, flexible, and better suited for illustrations. 
Silk remained costly, but paper and ink became affordable commodities after 
the beginning of large-scale production in the second century AD. 

This combination of brush, ink and paper was a success formula for everyday 
writing purposes, in Chinese calligraphy and in painting. As the calligraphic 
arts flourished from the third century onward, a multitude of script styles ap- 
peared. Apart from the older Clerical Script, major types include Running 
Script (xíngshü 41 €), Draft Script (cáoshü ¥ €), and Model Script (kdishü 7% # 
or zhenshü X €). Each of these styles remain in use today; see Figure 12.4 for 


examples. 


Although the name cáoshü 'Draft Script' is sometimes rendered in English as Grass Script, this 
translation confuses cáo ‘draft, sketch, outline’ with cdo ‘plant, herb, grass’. Both are written 
with the same character t. 


From the fifth century onward, the Model Script gained in popularity and, as 
suggested by its name, became an official educational norm. The Model Script 
has been the standard script for brush writing ever since. 

The oldest printed materials date from the eighth century. Large-scale pro- 
duction of printed books started in the Sóng ^K Dynasty (960-1279). Modern 
Chinese print typeface is called Sóng Style (Sóngti  ##) after this dynasty, even 
though the design dates from Ming "} times (1368-1644). It has a bold appear- 
ance with strongly angular shapes. It is shown in Figure 12.4; see Figure 6.1 for 
another clear example. 

The traditional Chinese book was bound from very thin paper, printed on 
one side only, and folded into double pages. Each page of text was carved as a 
single printing block. Printing techniques with movable type appeared in Sóng 
times, but became economically viable only by the end of the 19" century, 
when machines were introduced to process thousands of different characters. 


For historical overviews, see McDermott (2006) and Brokaw & Kornicki (2013). 
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Features of the Chinese script 


Graphical form 


Chinese CHARACTERS (Mandarin: zi €, Hanzi #2", Zhongguo zi + El €.) are the 
main elements of the Chinese script. They consist of individual strokes which 
are grouped into one or more components within an imaginary rectangle. For 
instance: 


the characters %, ©, $8, Æ, € and % contain the component Hi 
the characters JL, f/u, #, 4, JE and % contain the component 7L 
the characters &, =, 32, "E, X. and # contain the component E 
the characters i, 8, +, #1, A and #] contain the component *] 


For the Chinese reader, characters are thus not merely strokes combined, but 
combinations of recurring components, which in turn are made up of strokes. 

Individual strokes are known by names such as didn ‘dot’ for the smallest 
stroke ` ; héng ‘across’ for a horizontal stroke —; and shu ‘erect’ for a vertical 
stroke | . More detailed technical names vary among calligraphic schools. For 
practical use, the relevance of individual strokes in a character is that their 
number and shape provide graphical keys to the entries of Chinese dictionaries; 
see § 12.4 for details. 

The Chinese educational system discourages writing with the left hand. Ho- 
rizontal strokes are written from left to right, vertical strokes from top to bot- 
tom. Within a character, strokes are written in a fixed order, helping readibility 
by determining the way strokes are run together in cursive styles. The princi- 
ples underlying character stroke order are outlined in Table 12.5. 

From early imperial times, the direction of writing was uniquely vertical, in 
columns running from right to left. For handwriting, this convention is now 
largely restricted to Taiwan, Hong Kong, Macao and overseas Chinese commu- 
nities. In this traditional vertical arrangement, whenever horizontal lines are 
needed, e.g. in table headings or movie subtitles, the characters are still ar- 
ranged from right to left, mimicking the reading order of traditional columns. 

Left-to-right horizontal writing started spreading from the middle of the 20" 
century, and was officially introduced in the People’s Republic of China in 1956. 
Conforming to Roman alphabetic traditions, characters have since been written 
and printed from left to right, in horizontal lines running from top to bottom. 
Characters in vertical lines are nowadays limited to specific contexts, such as 
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Table 12.5 Stroke order in Chinese characters: the basics 


Principle Sample character Gloss 
a. Top before bottom TFS san ‘three’ 
b. Left before right ) nn chuan ‘stream’ 
c. Horizontal before vertical 7" 72 ES feng ‘abundant’ 
With crossing perpendicular 

- =- ina ‘king’ 
strokes, the horizontal precedes TE oii 
the vertical -a ES jt jing ‘a well’ 
d. Enclosure, enclosed, bottom l ql ü Al &ü mù ‘eye’ 


Enclosures are written first, but 


left open at the bottom; then filled l Q R A A A uronecsunpor 


with boxed-in strokes; and finally l n A A A A A & gà 'solid' 


closed by a bottom stroke 


e. Middle before either side Jd > xido ‘small’ 
In vertically symmetrical ar- > do Se ee o Ir 
rangements, the middle element jJ JU 3C 98 din 


comes first, followed by the two -TIIA wa ‘witch’ 
sides: left and right, in that order A 


modern editions of classical texts. They also remain a common sight on compa- 
ny sign boards in the shopping areas of Chinese cities. 

Within a line of text, each character occupies the same rectangular space, re- 
gardless of the number of strokes. Therefore the more complex the character is, 
the smaller its strokes and components will be. Compare, for example, the size 
of the component GJ tián ‘field’ in each of the following handwritten charac- 
ters: 3, @, '€ and 4$. In older script types, the space occupied by the cha- 
racter as a whole is a rectangle which is taller than it is wide, but modern types 
are usually based on a square shape. In standard handwriting, the vertical 
strokes of a Chinese character are made to run parallel to the left and right 
sides of the square, but the "horizontal" strokes are in fact slightly tilted in 
relation to the base and top of the square (Figure 12.6b). 
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In publications outside China, the arrangement of strokes and components and other details 
of Chinese penmanship are largely neglected in spite of their educational import. Given the 
high number of second-language speakers with an excellent oral command of Mandarin, it is 
remarkable how few “second-script writers” develop good Chinese handwriting. One of the 
causes of this problem is that most textbooks list vocabulary items in brush script or print 
typeface exclusively, without providing sample characters in pen writing. 


The writing brush remained in general use until the middle of the 20" century, 
but since that time China has switched to the pen. Fountain pens were extreme- 
ly popular in China for many decades, with ballpoint pens and fine-point 
markers introduced in the 1980s. These modern writing instruments are known 
as yingbi or ‘rigid stylus’; and even the calligraphic arts have gradually em- 
braced yingbi characters as a category in its own right. Figures 12.7 and 12.8 are 
examples of casual modern handwriting. 

Millennia of brush writing have left their traces in the way pens, pencils, 
markers, chalk, digital pens and touchscreens are used to write Chinese cha- 
racters. The characteristic knobs which mark the end points of many strokes 
are traditionally produced by a slight increase of pressure on the writing brush 
combined with a circular movement of its pliant tip. A similar effect is often 
produced in modern pen writing by a slight change in direction, as shown in Fi- 
gures 12.5 and 12.9. 


Figure 12.6 How to write 3& jiao ‘pepper’ and # jiang ‘border’ 
a. Writing instructions in a stroke order manual (Bishün 1997: 221, 440); compare Table 12.5. 


b. In handwritten characters, horizontal strokes are slightly slanted. Each character fits 
within the same rectangle, which is usually a square. A high number of strokes does not 


increase the size of this rectangle, but decreases the size of the strokes in the character. 


$ 


b 


NASA MAS 


- OF 
au 
ot 
> 
E 
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Figure 12.7 Modern handwriting: simplified characters in felt marker 
ZG 
al Ks 
^ V. Yh ws 
yy N go 3 y ; v^ 
OX 
L 
~ 
t ER Be 
l Ny XA NX 


Convenience store inventory announcement on a school campus in Beijing, summer of 2001 


‘NOTICE / This shop will be taking an inventory and will close early at 5 pm today / We are 
sorry for any inconvenience caused to students and teachers: 


Figure 12.8 Modern handwriting: traditional characters in ballpoint pen 
AUAI RAR ALT HGH STO. 
TAFTI 55% b ESTEE the 
TEL pratt GH Painting 
BR Maoh), Eo tp EER Oa 


Opinion survey response in a language curriculum for Chinese minorities in Holland, 1999 
(OALT: Onderwijs in Allochtone Levende Talen, ‘Education in Non-Indigenous Living Languages’) 


‘The official implementation of the new OALT policy for native language education / will 
benefit Chinese pupils; it will also help Chinese schools at regional levels / in obtaining 
municipal subsidies. In addition, teachers of Chinese will be enabled / to receive coordinated 
training, ensuring appropriate teaching standards and remuneration’ 
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Figure 12.9 Character strokes in brush and pen compared 


a. Brush writing, anonymous calligrapher in Simon’s dictionary (1947, radical index, pp. 3-4) 
b. Fountain pen calligraphy, Huáng Ruózhou (1978: 4) 


—] )o' —]7 L 


Despite the long history of the printing press in China (§ 12.2), handwritten 
books have retained some popularity. For scholarly treatises in particular, fac- 
simile publication in a calligraphic hand is not unusual. Underground and un- 
official literature has likewise often been printed, copied and spread in hand- 
written form. Since the 1990s, however, handwritten characters have faced 
competition from digital script. In China as elsewhere, penmanship skills have 
tended to decline since the introduction of the computer keyboard (8 12.5.2). 

Since the 20" century, Arabic numerals (0, 1, 2, 3 et cetera) have been adopt- 
ed in Chinese written usage. They have not, however, replaced native Chinese 
numerals, and the two systems exist side by side in daily usage, as illustrated in 
Figure 9.5. Unlike the other Arabic numerals, the number 0, written as a circle 
O , is often treated as a Chinese character and listed in dictionaries under 
characters written with one stroke (Hàn-Ying 1980: 42, Pinlü 1986: 1355). 

To a limited extent, letters of the Roman alphabet have also been integrated 
into Chinese orthography, especially in the spelling of loanwords. Roman let- 
ters are often capitalized in this usage. The following spellings were collected in 
Beijing at the turn of the century. Note that the Mandarin readings reflect Eng- 
lish pronunciation; a full inventory is given in Table 12.10. 


12.1 Orthography Expression Meaning 
BB 5 bibi nido ‘Roadrunner’ (a cartoon character) 
BP #L bipiji ‘beeper, pager’ 
BÆK bi xíng gānyán hepatitis B 
asd bí chao; bi chao ‘medical sonography’ 
AA ff] eiei zhi ‘going Dutch, each paying their share’ 
K kéi ‘king’ (in a deck of cards) 
CD xidi ‘CD’ 


INTER yinté wang ‘internet’ 
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Commonly used Chinese punctuation marks are listed in Table 12.11. Most of 
these originate in Roman alphabetic practice, but some shapes and usages dif- 
fer. In vertically aligned text, all brackets and classical-style quotation marks 
require 90° clockwise rotation. The Chinese period or full stop takes the form of 
a small circle, both in handwriting and in print. For periods and commas, se- 
mantic implications may differ significantly between Chinese and English texts, 
often necessitating a rearrangement of punctuation marks in translation. 

In handwritten texts, an iteration mark is used to repeat a character. This 
symbol has a long history; compare, for example, the bronze inscription of 
Figure 12.2, where it appears three times in the form of straight lines — at the 
bottom right corner of characters in the last three vertical lines. The iteration 
mark is smaller than regular characters. In modern texts it is aligned to the 
right edge of vertical lines; in horizontal lines its position is lowered, e.g. 48 x 
and V, ; for mama ‘mother’, corresponding to 7575 in print. 


Table 12.10 The Roman alphabet in Mandarin 


A ëi G ji M dáimu S disi Y wài 

B bi H  éichi N én T t Z  sáide,[zi:] 
C xi I di, di O ou U you 

D di J zhéi P pi V wéi 

E yi K kèi Q  keyou W daboyou 

F Áifu L  áilu R ár X  àikesī 


Although official guidelines for the pronunciation of Roman letters in Mandarin have been 
issued (Han-Ying xitiding 1995: 1398), these are not reflected in daily practice. The forms in 
the table were collected in Beijing at the beginning of the 21* century; for an independent 
inventory see Zhou (2002: 83-85). The names of letters are based on English (including va- 
riation between British zed and American zee) and pronounced in accordance with Mandarin 
phonology. From an English-language perspective therefore, voiced obstruents are devoiced 
systematically, e.g. English bee (B), jay (J) and zed (Z) correspond to Mandarin bi, zhéi and 
sáide. One remarkable shift is that of the English vowel [e], as in ef (F) and es (S), for which 
Mandarin usually has a diphthong ai, thus áifu and isi; however English en (N) is rendered as 
én in Mandarin. The system is relatively stable, including the citation tones given. Other 
tones occur for Roman letters in fixed expressions, as in example 12.1. Mandarin speakers 
with good English competence may omit the tones given in the table when spelling strings 
of letters. Intonation will then follow English usage, which often has the greatest fall in pitch 
on the last letter being spelled. 


12.3.2 
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Table 12.11 Chinese punctuation marks 


Symbol Function Name 
o period, full stop jùhào ^] 3€ 
. partition sign, between alphabetic words in Chinese jiàngéhào [5 fae 


transcription (e.g. Œ * 4 # Dd Féngí ‘Da Vinci’); or 
between book and chapter titles ( «H F * dk» 
Zhuang zi Qiü shui ‘ “Autumn Floods” in Zhuang zi’) 


: comma douhdo 38 9 

x enumerative comma, used between elements in a series dùnhào #8 $5, 
colon màohào # 5 

; semicolon fenhào DIR 


( ) parentheses, brackets for interpolations 
« » brackets for cited book titles 

< > brackets for headings and entries 

[ ] brackets for headings and entries J 
quotation marks 


f^ kuóhào 46 5& 


quotation marks; also for quotes within quotes 


[ | quotation marks, classical style > yinhdo 5535 
rd quotation marks for quotes within quotes, 
classical style; also for cited book titles 
? question mark wenhdo [51 3 
! exclamation mark (gán-)tànhào (ÈE He 
^ | iteration mark, repeating the previous chéngwénhao 
E character, used in handwriting EUR 


Language and script 


A script is a means for recording linguistic utterances in graphical form. The 
ways in which the basic elements of a script represent the sounds of speech dif- 
fers widely between writing systems. The Roman (or Latin) script is of the 
alphabetic type. Its inventory of basic elements is typically rather limited: there 
are 26 capitals, 26 lowercase letters and a small group of diacritics and punctu- 
ation marks. In principle, each letter of an alphabet represents a specific speech 
sound, enabling its users to pronounce a written word even without knowing 
its meaning. This ideal picture is affected by small and large irregularities. 
Sometimes the same letter represents different speech sounds, such as the a in 
English bar, bat and ball; sometimes the same speech sound may be expressed 
by different letters, for instance the /s/ sound in cent, sent and scent; and some- 
times a sequence of letters represent a single speech sound, as illustrated for 
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the /i/ sound in cheat, cheek and chief. This is often the result of historical 
developments, e.g. because a language changes faster than its script; or because 
an existing script is put to use in the orthography of a new language. 

In the Chinese script, the basic elements are not letters but characters 
(§ 12.3.1). Nearly each character represents both sound and meaning. For exam- 
ple, the character "7 has the Mandarin pronunciation chi and the meaning ‘eat’; 
and the character J& stands for the pronunciation guó and the meaning ‘fruit’. 


In most cases these combined units are morphemes, i.e. the smallest linguistic forms which 
carry their own meaning. Since this chapter deals with the writing system, the pronunciat- 
ion and meaning of individual characters will be treated without regard to the difference be- 
tween free morphemes such as chi 'eat' and bound morphemes such as -guó- 'fruit'. The sec- 
ond example is therefore cited here as guó ‘fruit’ without hypens; compare § 10.1.2. 


Although each Chinese character has its own pronunciation and meaning, nei- 
ther of these can be deduced from its written shape. To illustrate, the strong 
graphical similarities in the following instances do not correspond to any syste- 
matic resemblances in form or in meaning: 


12.2 Character Form Meaning Character Form Meaning 
E] tián ‘field’ E tă ‘earth’ 
H yóu ‘from’ am shì ‘gentleman’ 
F ji ‘shell, scale’ F gan ‘stem’ 
E shen 'stretch' m yú ‘in, at’ 


In learning to read and write, therefore, a graphical form, a pronunciation and 
a meaning need to be memorized for each character. In addition, the number of 
characters is open-ended: new characters can be created at any time. 


One example of the systematic creation of new characters is the Chinese nomenclature for 
chemical elements when they were discovered, such as $] mén ‘mendelevium’ and $$ Ido 
‘lawrencium’, On a much larger scale, new characters were introduced in 20"-century ortho- 
graphic reforms (Table 12.18). New Chinese characters have also been created in Korea, Viet- 
nam and Japan; see Lunde (1999: 61-65) for an overview. One remarkable example is Jf, 
designed as a Chinese character in Japan in 1805 for the medical term sen ‘gland’, translating 
Dutch klier ‘gland’; both the term and the character were subsequently borrowed into 
Mandarin as Jl xian ‘gland’ (Kuiper 1993: 123). 

The inherent productivity of the Chinese script has been explored graphically and artis- 
tically by #7k XU Bing (b. 1955) in his project A € Tian shü ‘A book from the sky’, for which 
he created a massive quantity of novel Chinese characters (Erickson 2001); see Figure 12.12. 
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SERRE 
Erich 


— jim Bm 


Ro IN? 


YIR —— 
= SRE TREX 


SERRAS I 
KRAS Ses 
ER 


LERZ. 
TARERE SER 
- TIER 
EGO SIEGE 


mice zaras 
mts CES AUNES 3 


x SISTI) az 


Figure 12.12 Fantasy characters: the artistic application of a productive principle 


From the project Xf Tidn shi ‘A book from the sky’ by Rk Xú Bing (Erickson 2001: 34) 
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Despite the unpredictable links between character and pronunciation, charac- 
ter components may assume a phonetic role, like /f jin and $ ling in the fol- 
lowing examples. 


12.3 Character Form Meaning Character Form Meaning 
F jin ‘pound’ A ling 'command' 
it jin ‘nearby’ E: líng 'zero' 

Ik xin ‘happy’ 4B lin ‘neighboring’ 
Fr qin ‘celery’ A léng ‘cold’ 


The unpredictable links between character and meaning are likewise made less 
absolute by elements serving a semantic role. In the next instances the compo- 
nent "' appears in characters with meanings related to the notion of ‘plant’; 
and the component / occurs in characters with 'ice'-related meanings. 


12.4 Character Form Meaning Character Form Meaning 
1t hua ‘flower’ A dong ‘winter’ 
ES chá 'tea' xk bing ‘ice’ 
Jt. yuan ‘park’ A dong ‘freeze’ 
Fr qin ‘celery’ A léng ‘cold’ 


When such regularities occur, elements such as /T jin and $ ling in 12.3 are 
called PHONETIC COMPONENTS; and elements such as ™ and / in 12.4 are 
called SEMANTIC COMPONENTS. But for any given character, there is no way of 
knowing in advance if a component is phonetic, or semantic, or neither. For ex- 
ample, the component /T jin has no sound value in the characters P sud ‘loca- 
tion’ and # fü ‘axe’; nor does the component * signal any relationship to the 
notion of ‘plant’ in characters such as € nié ‘sinful’ and É wan ‘ten thousand’, 
It is quite rare for an element to represent the exact pronunciation of all or 
most of the characters in which it serves as a phonetic component, such as /& 
yong ‘commonplace’ in the characters W yong ‘servant’, 4% yong ‘city wall’, ^ff 
yong ‘lazy’, ki’ Yong ‘the state of Yong’, $ yong ‘large bell’ and # yong ‘carp’. 
The examples in 12.3 reflect the usual state of affairs: phonetic components do 
provide a clue to the pronunciation of a character, but no more than that. 
Differences between the pronunciation of a character and that of its phonetic 
component may vary over time. For instance, the character readings for 3 jing 
‘metropole’ and jx lidng ‘cool’ are hard to reconcile for present-day speakers of 
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Mandarin, but the reconstructed Old Chinese pronunciations *[k]rar and *C.ray 
(Baxter & Sagart 2014: 346, 350, with C for an unidentified consonant) show that 
X originated with Æ as its phonetic component. Apart from variation over 
time, the choice of phonetic components can also reflect dialectal differences. 


Arguments from reconstructed pronunciations harbor the danger of circularity, for the gra- 
phical form of a character may itself serve as an argument in linguistic reconstruction. Res- 
ponsible reconstructions however rely on diverse and mutually independent sources, such as 
old rhymes, phonological consistency, and evidence from neighboring languages, including 
both related expressions and Chinese loans. 

At present, written Chinese almost exclusively reflects Mandarin (Bdihua, 8 1.3). Local 
character traditions for other Chinese languages, such as Cantonese, are often limited in dis- 
tribution (e.g. cartoons, newspaper columns) and subject matter (e.g. traditional drama, 
advertising). In Taiwan, attempts to create a modern script tradition for local Min languages 
have made the status of Chinese characters the subject of ongoing discussion (Klóter 2003, 
2005). 


The last example also illustrates the likelihood that, even at the earliest stages, 
phonetic components were not just used in characters with exactly the same 
pronunciation, but also in characters which sounded approximately similar. 
Such flexibility likewise governs modern Mandarin usage, as illustrated in the 
script reforms of the 20" century. For instance, the component $ ling 'com- 
mand’ in example 12.3 above is used phonetically in the simplified character 4j 
‘neighboring’, pronounced as lin (traditionally written as 755); and also in the 
simplified character |? ‘sympathy’, pronounced as lián (traditionally }). See 
8 12.5.1 for details. 

In the analysis of semantic components likewise, changes over time need to 
be taken into account. For example, the characters 3€ qing ‘light (in weight)’ 


and Æ béi ‘generation’ share a semantic component # che ‘chariot’, but the 


1 


nature of this semantic connection has become obscure for the modern reader. 
The character $$ originated as a term for ‘light chariot’, but the term was ap- 
plied more broadly, and ended up denoting ‘light’ per se. The character Æ 
started out as a military term for 'chariots drawn up in battle array' and 
evolved to refer to ‘array, rank’, then to ‘relatives of the same ranking’, hence 
‘generation’. 

Phonetic and semantic components have been used through the ages to 
create new characters when older characters lacked specificity because they re- 
presented more than one expression. Thus EH in Figure 12.2b (fourth column 
from right, last character) was used to denote ‘building materials’ > ‘material’; 
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‘talent’; ‘be at’. From the time of these bronze inscriptions, semantic elements 
were added to differentiate each of these expressions. Modern equivalents are 
#4 cái ‘material’, with the semantic component 7X mù ‘tree’; J cdi ‘talent’ re- 
flecting the original character without any semantic component; and Æ zài ‘be 
at’. In this last instance the original character appears in the form of 7, its ver- 


tical stroke shortened, and with + tă ‘earth’ added as a semantic component. 


The reconstructed pronunciations are *[dz]‘a, *[dz]fa and *[dz]*o? in Old Chinese (Baxter 
& Sagart 2014b: 8, 146). The meaning ‘talent’ derives from ‘material’ < ‘building materials’, 
and the verbal meaning may likewise be cognate by association of ‘building materials’ with 
‘place of residence’ ~ ‘reside, stay, be at’. A character of slightly later date is #4 for the cog- 
nate expression cái ‘(material) wealth’, with E bèi ‘cowrie shell, money’ as a semantic com- 
ponent. 


For a modern example of the addition of semantic elements consider T , which 
is used for ding ‘fourth in rank: Iv, D’ (Table 9.3), but also for ding ‘(fastening) 
nail, to nail’ in texts up until the 20" century. For ding in the sense of ‘a nail, to 
nail’, current orthography has $1 (4T in simplied script), with 4 jin ‘metal’ as 
a semantic component. Apart from the meaning ‘to nail’, there is a tradition of 
graphical distinctions between related expressions for 'fixing' with different 
semantic components: IT ding ‘keep the eyes fixed on, gaze, stare’ with H mu 
‘eye’; XT ding ‘stitch shoe soles’ with € gé ‘leather’. Nonetheless usage is mixed: 


one does find 4T for ding ‘gaze, stare’, and T has remained popular for ding ‘a 
nail’ in handwriting. Also note that the expression dingxiang ‘clove’ (« xiang 
‘spice’ in the shape of a ding ‘nail’; compare English clove < Latin clavus ‘nail’) is 
retained as | # in modern orthography. 


One remarkable case is the variety of graphical distinctions for the third person personal 
pronoun ta. Traditionally ft was written for ‘he, she, it; they’ (8 4.4.1). Since the early 20” 
century, under the influence of languages like English and French, fl; began to be used for ta 
‘he’, while ‘she’ was written as 4h ta, and ‘it’ as # ta. The semantic components are A rén 
‘person’ (in its combinatory variant shape 1 ,8 12.4.1), € nti ‘woman’ and ^F niti ‘cow’; Ht 
may have developed as an analogy with 4 wù ‘thing, matter’. In present-day traditional 
script a further distinction is made between ‘ti tà ‘it’ for animals and '& tà ‘it’ in other cases; 
in simplified script, 4t, has been replaced by '¢ ta ‘it’. All of these conventions are now ac- 
cepted orthography, but they remain written distinctions without any basis in the language. 
In Christian texts we also find ## Ta ‘He’ for the supreme being, with the semantic com- 
ponent 4 (*%) shi ‘appear’ which is common in characters for religious terms. For more 
details see e.g. Chao (1968: 641-643) and Lü (1999: 523). In a more recent development, the fe- 
male version 7j tà is sometimes written in reference to inanimate entities. These are often 
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abstract notions, e.g. institutions, ideas, culture; but # tà can also refer to water, trees, or 
camera lenses. 


Phonetic components may likewise be replaced in some characters (Table 
12.19c), but by their very nature, they are used less frequently to distinguish 
between different semantic interpretations of the same character. One possible 
early example is the oracle-bone character Y the forerunner of the modern 
character ^& hé ‘millet’. The older form depicts a millet plant, but this charac- 
ter occurs to mean ‘millet’ as well as ‘harvest’ and ‘year’. The latter two mean- 
ings also appear in the oracle bones as 7, corresponding to the modern cha- 


racter “F nidn ‘year’. This compound character consists of the same Y with an 
added phonetic component 4 ,ie.modern A rén ‘person’. 


The reconstructed pronunciations do not go back quite this far, but they were similar at the 
Old Chinese stage: nidn ‘year’ < *C.n'i[n]; rén ‘person’ < *ni[n] (Baxter & Sagart 2014a: 239). 
Graphical identification of Y with ^& hé ‘millet’ may indicate that the older character re- 
flected two distinct etymons, corresponding to modern hé and nián (Boltz 1996: 194). Alter- 
natively, and in view of the semantic affinities between ‘millet’ (probably Panicum miliaceum, 
the Shang’s main cultivated crop) and ‘millet harvest’ ~ ‘harvest’ ~ ‘year’, each of these 
meanings (and others, e.g. ‘good harvest’) may represent just one etymon which is unrelated 
to hé ‘millet’. Also compare Keightley (1985: 74) and Sagart (1999: 177-178). 


In the linguistic sense, all scripts are derivatives of spoken languages, but this 
does not preclude the possibility that writing traditions in turn contribute to 
language. This happens, for example, when innovations first appear in writing 
before they are transferred to spoken usage. Such influences may take many 
forms, affecting syntax (new sentence patterns), morphology (new word for- 
mations) and the lexicon (new words and expressions). Syntactic influence 
from written Chinese on spoken Mandarin was illustrated for passives with béi 
(§ 5.7) and for the progressive with zai (§ 5.10). Examples in word formation are 
suffixes like -xué ‘-ology’ and -jia ‘specialist’ in kdogtixugjia ‘archeologist’, which 
were inspired by European languages and adopted into Mandarin via Japanese. 
Lexically, written conventions have lead to many different types of innovat- 
ion in spoken Mandarin. One source for new vocabulary is the adoption of acro- 
nyms and abbreviations. English examples include [japri] yuppie (from Young 
Urban Professional) and [si:di:] CD (from Compact Disc); also compare Mandarin 
xidi in 12.1. The application of written shapes on real-world referents provides 
another source of novel expressions, such as T-bar and U-turn. Mandarin ex- 
amples based on the Chinese script are dingzi lükóur 'crossing in the shape of 
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the character T ding’ > ‘T-junction’, shizi de luósidao ‘screwdriver with the shape 
of the character + shi’ > ‘Phillips-head screwdriver’ and jinghdor ‘symbol in the 


shape of the character # jing’ > ‘hash(tag), pound sign, the symbol #’. The 
Roman alphabet has also inspired some Mandarin expressions. For example, 
the following common names of playing cards are based on their printed index 
letters: gour ‘hook’ for ‘jack’ after the shape of the letter J; quar ‘small circle’ for 
‘queen’ on account of its index Q ; and jiar 'squeezer' after the letter A for ‘ace’. 

Mandarin also has loanwords which are based on abbreviations in alphabetic 
scripts. Their pronunciation usually derives from English; compare Table 12.10. 
In recent years Chinese dictionaries have begun to include modest inventories 
of words beginning with Greek or Roman letters. These lists often focus on 
technical terms (e.g. « %1 drfd lizi ‘alpha particle’, pH 1& piéichi zhi ‘pH value, 
acidity’) and rarely document actual Mandarin pronunciation. 


7x & liu shi ‘the Six Categories of the Script’ 


The various ways in which components combine into characters gave rise to an 
early interest in systematic descriptions of the relationships between all com- 
ponents in all characters. The oldest extant attempt dates from the year 100, 
when #f |[& Xù Shén completed his si, X f£ = Shuo wén jié zi dictionary. The title 
is usually interpreted as 'Discussing simplex characters and explaining complex 
characters’, with X wén ‘simplex character’ and € zi ‘complex character’ used 
as technical terms, each illustrating their own kind: the character X contains a 
single component, but ¥ is composed of ™ and +. The work provides exten- 
sive information about graphical details, but restricts phonetic information to 
characters with a phonetic component. The description is based on the so- 


zx 


called 7\ € lit sha ‘Six Categories of the Script’. These categories are known 


from older sources, but Xi Shén was the first to supply short definitions. Mo- 
dern descriptions of the Chinese script continue to use the same terminology. 


In the following definitions, each term is transcribed and translated according to its literal 
meaning (Wiedenhof 1985: 18-19, 44-48; compare Qiu 2000: 152 and Galambos 2006: 54-61, 
153-154). Elsewhere they appear as technical terms, and will therefore be written as single 
words in transcription. The meanings and applications of the Six Categories have been ex- 
plored by many generations of scholars. In the descriptions below, each item begins with the 
name and the examples given by Xù Shén; most of these are clear-cut, with the exception of 
the fifth category. 
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1. 48 zhi shi ‘indicating a matter’, as in Ł shang ‘up’ and in F xià ‘down’. 
This category represents abstract notions graphically. The examples are 
based on Small Seal characters, which show a vertical line over a horizon for 
shang ‘up’, and a vertical line under a horizon for xia ‘down’: J and I? 


2. KF] xiang xing ‘imitating a shape’, as in H ri 'sun' and in H yué ‘moon’, 
Here we find PicrocRAMS, i.e. pictures of concrete objects. The oldest forms 
of these characters depict a round sun and a sickle-shaped moon. 


3. Æ xíng shéng ‘shape and sound’, as in JI. jiang ‘river’ and F] hé ‘stream’. 
These are characters consisting of both a phonetic and a semantic compo- 
nent. Xü's examples both contain the semantic component 7 shui ‘water’ 
(x, 8 12.4.1). In terms of pronunciation, compare the Old Chinese readings 
for iL jiāng ‘river’ and its phonetic component T gong ‘work’, which have 
been reconstructed as *k‘ron and *k‘on, respectively; and for 7| hé ‘stream’ 
and its phonetic component "| ké ‘be permitted’, reconstructed as *[C.g]*aj 
and *[k]"fa[j]? (Baxter & Sagart 2014b: 52, 34, 40, 61; C represents an uniden- 
tified consonant). Approximately 80% of modern characters are of this type 
(Zhou 2003: 84). This category is also known as it 5 xié sheng ‘harmonizing 
with the sound’, the term used in the /#] 1€ Zhou li ‘Rites of the Zhou’. 


4. $ € hui yi ‘combining the meanings’, as in Ñ wü ‘martial’ and in fa xin 
'trustworthy'. Characters in this category contain two or more semantic 
components. The first example combines X, ge ‘halberd’ with iH zhi ‘foot’, 
representing a foot soldier with a halberd to evoke martial qualities. The 
second instance is composed of A rén ‘person’ and @ yán ‘word’, making 
the association with trustworthiness very much like that in English, where 
people can be said to be as good as their word. 


5. 3X jk zhudn zhu ‘transferring and pouring’, as in 4 káo ‘old’ and in «E ldo 
‘old’. The definition of this category runs as follows: 3 3t ##M—BA A 
TH $t Zhudn zhü zhé, jiàn lèi yi shou, tóng yi xiang shou. ‘With zhudn zhu, catego- 
ries are established under one heading, and similar intentions take over 
from each other’. These lines are an age-old philological bone of content- 
ion. In the Shuo wén jié zi dictionary itself, the term is not applied at all, ex- 
cept for the two instances mentioned here. To make matters worse, the re- 
levant dictionary entries define # kdo ‘old’ as % Ido ‘old’ and vice versa. 
The two characters are not only similar in meaning, but also in pronuncia- 
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tion: *k- r'u? and *C.r‘u? in Old Chinese (Baxter & Sagart 2014: 166-167); and 
also in their graphical shapes: x and 4 in Small Seal characters. 


6. (48 jid jit ‘borrowing and lending’, as in 4 ling ‘command’ and in -& cháng 
‘long’. Characters in this category have more than one reading. In the usual 
interpretation, they are ‘borrowed’ in terms of sound. This offers a solution 
for any expression lacking a character in a writer’s repertoire, for these can 
be written by means of a character with the same (or an approximate) pro- 
nunciation, but a different meaning. For the character 4, we do find multi- 
ple readings, e.g. as ling ‘command’ and as part of a bird's name, #4 jílíng 
‘wagtail’, reconstructed as *rin-s and *[r]‘in, respectively (Baxter & Sagart 
2014b: 69). For the character œ, on the other hand, the various meanings 
belong to cognate expressions, among others cháng ‘long’ and zháng ‘grow’, 
reconstructed as *Co-[N]-trar and *tray? (Baxter & Sagart 2014b: 11, 149). 


The Six Categories are not mutually exclusive. The examples with 7 cái ‘talent’, 44 cái *ma- 
terial’, Æ zài ‘be at’ and }} cái ‘wealth’ (8 12.3.2) illustrate the addition of semantic compo- 
nents. The last three characters thus represent the xingshéng category, with 4 cái as a pho- 
netic component. But in view of the semantic relationships between all four characters, 4 
can also be regarded as a semantic component, so that the last three characters are of the 
huiyi category. Although such double affiliations already occur in the Shuo wén jié zi dictiona- 
ry, modern research is still bringing new relationships to light. For instance, the character fk 
zhang ‘stretch, spread’ is traditionally taken as a semantic component 7 gong (shooting) 
bow’ combined with a phonetic component +4& cháng ‘long’. But -& is also a semantic compo- 
nent, since Ñ chdng ‘long’ and fk zhang ‘stretch, spread’ reflect the same root (Sagart 1999: 
134). According to William G. Boltz (1994: 147-149, 1996: 197), all huiyi characters have one of 
their semantic components doubling as a phonetic component. 

Some popular descriptions regard all Chinese characters as pictograms. In fact this term 
is applicable only to the xiangxing category, which covers only a small percentage of all cha- 
racters. Another popular way to describe Chinese characters is as IDEOGRAMS, or IDEO- 
GRAPHS, based on the classical but mistaken notion that the Chinese script transmits ideas 
without representing speech sounds. See Kratochvíl (1968: 148-154), Wiedenhof (1996b: 382), 
and for extensive treatments Erbaugh (2002) and Unger (2004). 


Statistics 


One of the most frequently asked questions about the Chinese script is "how 
many characters are there?", and a straightforward answer is "ever more". New 
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characters may be created (§ 12.3.2), other characters may fall into disuse. 
Some lesser-known characters are confined to historical sources, but many do 
remain in use, e.g. in technical jargon and in proper names. Any self-respecting 
Chinese dictionary therefore needs to supplement its inventory of everyday vo- 
cabulary with a significant number of less frequent characters. And even 
though the total number of existing characters keeps growing, the number of 
characters in everyday use is in fact fairly constant, as will be explained pre- 
sently. The result is that within an ever greater character pool, the proportion 
of obscure characters increases over time. 

Oracle-bone texts contain 4,000 to 5,000 different characters; 1,200 to 1,500 
of these have been deciphered with some degree of certainty. The number of 
characters in bronze inscriptions is likewise around 4,000, of which 2,500 have 
been identified. The classical ii, X ff = Shuo wén jié zi dictionary from the year 
100 (§ 12.3.3) lays claim to an inventory of 9,353 characters; the standard 
edition known today has 9,431 characters and 1,279 variant forms. By the 20" 
century, the # 4 i Zhonghuá zihdi ‘Sea of Chinese characters’ of 1994 listed 
as many as 85,568 characters. Table 12.13 shows character counts in major 


dictionaries through the ages. 


There are minor differences in the dates and character counts listed for these dictionaries in 
historical sources. Often several years elapsed between the completed manuscript, the print- 
ed edition, and the actual publication, e.g. because the work had to be presented to the em- 
peror. For dictionaries which have survived incompletely, such as the / #4 Tdng yùn or 
‘Rhymes of the Tang Dynasty’, the total number of characters can only be estimated. 
Nonetheless, these statistics give a reasonable impression of the acceleration in the 
growth of the number of Chinese characters. The graph shows two major peaks: for the 11""- 
century 4 #8 Ji yùn ‘Collected rhymes’; and for the "P 4 ¥ 3$ Zhonghuá zihdi of 1994, which 
presents itself as the dictionary with the greatest number of characters of all time. These two 


works differ from other dictionaries in their treatment of graphical variants, by regarding 
(and counting) each variant as a separate entry. 


Considerably fewer characters are needed for daily usage, as can be judged by 
modern educational standards and the scope of contemporary dictionaries. The 
HARKE JAF # Xiàndài Hànyü cháng yong zi bido ‘List of frequently-used 
characters in Modern Chinese’ of 1988 (compare Figure 12.172) lists 2,500 cha- 


racters required in primary education (up to 12 years of age) and an extra 1,000 
characters for the lower secondary school level (up to 15 years). Modern me- 
dium-sized dictionaries typically contain 6,000 to 7,000 characters. The 3,500 
frequently-used characters may thus be regarded as an educated minimum, and 


Table 12.14 Character frequency and modern text coverage 


RankCha- %intext % intext, Rank Cha- % in text % in text, | Rank Cha- %intext % intext, 
racter cumulative racter cumulative racter cumulative 
1 B 4.16489 4.16489 | 40 f 0.35772 31.76885 | 600 f 0.03053 83.21229 
2 — 1.83711 6.00200 50 AN 0.31801 35.07793 | 700 Ze 0.02417 85.93452 
3 JY 1.70609 7.70809 60 xT 0.28416 38.09544 | 800 T 0.01952 88.10396 
4 X 1.52706 9.23515 70 E 0.26066 40.79333 | 900 X 0.01632 89.88167 
5 AS 1.37010 10.60525 | 80 {+ 0.22609 43.19457 |1000 Jj 0.01355 91.36559 
6 R 1.28454 11.88979 90 4 0.20723 45.33735 | 2000 f 0.00299 98.06666 
7 E 1.07532 12.96511 | 100 % 0.18511 47.33584 | 2418 3 0.00166 99.00023 
8 AA 0.98235 13.94746 | 116 A 0.16199 50.08058 | 3000 XÆ 0.00066 99.63918 
9 A 0.97256 14.92002 | 200 b 0.10259 60.69711 | 4000 qu 0.00011 99.96001 
10 iX 0.92632 15.84635 | 300 # 0.07018 69.20266 | 4150 ¥, 0.00006 99.97655 
20 UR 0.60549 23.09888 | 400 TR 0.05226 75.23901 | 4574 An 0.00006 100.00000 
30 +h, 0.40866 27.97733 | 500 & 0.04004 79.76134 


Broad textual access may be gained with a relatively small number of Chinese characters. 
The graph is based on data from Pínlü (1986: ix, 1300-1387), a frequency count in text samples 
totaling 1,808,114 characters from the period 1949-1981, partly converted to simplified 
script. These texts contained a total of 4,574 different characters. The horizontal axis of the 
graph corresponds to the columns headed "Rank" in the data table shown above: number 1 is 
the most frequent character. The last 425 characters (numbers 4,150 through 4,574) each 
occurred just once in the collection of text samples. The vertical axis of the graph represents 
the columns headed "96 in text, cumulative". This percentage represents the proportion of 
text covered by the most frequent character, from number 1 up to and including the number 
in question. The 116 most frequent characters covered one half of the materials. The top 
2,418 characters, or slightly more than half of the available characters, accounted for 9996 of 
the materials, leaving less than one percent of the text for the remaining 2,156 characters. 
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knowledge of 7,000 characters as a scholarly exception. The number of modern 
characters in regular use averages between 4,000 and 5,000 (Table 12.14), rough- 
ly corresponding to the total number of characters found in the early bone and 
bronze inscriptions. 

Tables of frequently-used characters are indispensable tools in Chinese lan- 
guage education, because a relatively small group of characters occurs with 
very high frequencies, covering large parts of any text. Table 12.14 shows that 
the ten most frequent characters will account for as much as 16% of an average 
text; the top-100 characters have 47% textual coverage; and the 1,000 most fre- 
quent characters account for 91% of texts in common usage. 


In educational publications, character indices are arranged not in order of frequency, but al- 
phabetically, or by stroke count. Wang (1995: 656-657) offers an overview of sixteen different 
inventories of frequently-used characters between 1928 and 1988. 


While character-command statistics give a fair indication of native literacy 
levels, second-language learners need to realize that any given number of 
characters learned matches a multitude of expressions written by combining 
those characters; and that each of these expressions needs to be learned sepa- 
rately. 

Chinese characters minimally consist of one stroke, but may also contain se- 
veral dozens of strokes. The smallest character is ^ zhu ‘dot, wick’. Today this 
character is usually pronounced as didn; it serves as a calligraphic term mean- 
ing ‘stroke in the form of a dot’, and also as a radical (§ 12.4.1). More common 
characters consisting of a single stroke are — yi ‘one’, Z yi ‘second in rank: B, 
Ir (Table 9.3), and the Arabic numeral © líng ‘zero’ (8 12.3.1). 

In medium-sized dictionaries, the maximum number of strokes is often 36, 
for the character } nàng ‘snuffle’. Extremely high stroke counts are found for 
the characters $5 (i.e. four times the component xing ‘prosper’) and |); (four 
times #2 lóng ‘dragon’), both containing 64 strokes. These graphical oddities are 
the prerogatives of a small number of specialized dictionaries, where we may 
find a modern pronunciation zhéng for $$, but no meaning; and a pronuncia- 
tion zhé for |, with the meaning ‘loquacious’. The effect of the 20"-century 
script reforms on the number of strokes per character will be discussed in 
8 12.5.1. 
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Character classification 


Due to the large number of Chinese characters, there has always been a practi- 
cal need for their classification in dictionaries, registers and indices, in tradi- 
tional typesetting as well as digital character-encoding tables. In increasing 
order of importance, classification systems for Chinese characters may be 
based on (a) semantic, (b) phonetic and (c) graphical principles. 


(a) Semantic categories were used in the two earliest extant Chinese dictiona- 
ries, the fff Jë Eryd or ‘Approach toward the genuine’ (4"-3" centuries BC) and 
the 7 @ Fang ydn ‘Words from the regions’ (beginning of the Common Era). 
This type of arrangement has been little used since, but it does have a modern 
counterpart in thesaurus-type writing aids. 


A thesaurus (e.g. Méi 1984) groups (near-)synonyms together and may also list antonyms. 
Most text processing software suites include a thesaurus as a standard function. 


(b) Phonetic classification used to be based on rhymes. Rhyme dictionaries en- 
abled poets to maintain rhyming traditions which disagreed with the pronun- 
ciation of their own place and age. Up until the 20" century, reference works 
other than dictionaries were likewise often arranged by rhyme. Early rhyme 
dictionaries such as the 1 #2 Qié yùn ‘Corresponding rhymes’ (601) have been 
crucial to the reconstruction of Chinese. 


Baxter (1992: 6-26) offers a comparative introduction to traditions in Chinese phonology and 
modern methods in historical phonology. 


In later phonetic systems, characters are often arranged alphabetically by tran- 
scribing their pronunciation in the Latin alphabet. At first this method was lim- 
ited to bilingual dictionaries, but its use in native dictionaries became widely 
accepted in the second half of the 20" century, especially since the broad pro- 
pagation of Mandarin as a national language and the introduction of the Pinyin 
transcription (§ 2.1). Also note that Pinyin alphabetic order can but need not 
reflect the Chinese script on a character-by-character basis (Appendix D). 


(c) Given the structure of the character script, graphical classification schemes 
have always been immensely popular. And although digital search tools and in- 
put methods (§ 12.5.2) offer speed, comprehensive access to language resources 
requires a firm grasp of these schemes. The next section therefore describes the 
radical system in detail; other graphical systems will be discussed in § 12.4.2. 
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12.4.1 Radicals 


A RADICAL (Mandarin: büshóu È} # ) is that component of a character which 
serves as the key to its dictionary entry. In most cases, a radical can also occur 
as an independent character. Thus the characters "Z, 7, J, ¥ and + are all 
classified under the radical © kõu ‘mouth’; and the characters *#, A, R, # 
and 28 belong with the radical X% mù ‘tree’. As illustrated in these examples, a 


radical need not have the same position in all the characters which it serves to 
classify. The list of radicals is devised so as to ensure that any Chinese character 
can be listed under a radical. For traditional characters, the most commonly 
used scheme comprises 214 radicals, as shown in Table 12.15. 


The term radical is broadly accepted in English-language texts on Chinese; alternative names 
include key, determinative and division head. The latter term translates büshóu: the ‘head’ of a 
dictionary ‘division’, i.e. of the list of characters containing the radical in question. 

The 214 traditional radicals are often called Kangxi radicals after the E Eb = #2 Kangxi 
zidián of 1716, a large dictionary named after the Kangxi reign period of the emperor who 
commanded its publication. The set of 214 radicals did not however originate with this work, 
but in 44 if TF Méi Yingzuó's 5E 3€ Zihui dictionary of 1615. Méi also introduced the now 
common system of arranging characters sharing the same radical by ascending number of 
strokes added to the radical; details will be explained presently. After fifteen centuries, Méi's 
scheme revolutionized the radical system of the Shuo wén jié zi (8 12.3.3), which employed as 
many as 540 radicals (Xü 1963: 316-318; Serruys 1984). 


For simplified characters (§ 12.5.1), attempts to introduce a new unified list of 
radicals have so far proven ineffective. Dictionaries in simplified script make 
use of different lists, some of which are longer than the traditional set of 214 
radicals. The account given in this section works with the traditional set (see 
Table 12.15), but the principles are the same for all radical-based schemes. 


The use of numbers as radical names (e.g. radical no. 30 for © kõu ‘mouth’ or 
radical no. 75 for 7X mu ‘tree’) is widespread outside China, but numbers are not 
used as names natively. Hence it is not unusual for dictionaries published in 
China, and especially in Taiwan, to be based on a list of unnumbered radicals; 
these radicals will nevertheless always appear in fixed order. 

The traditional list of radicals is ordered by number of strokes, from no. 1 — 
yi ‘one’ to no. 214 & yué ‘flute’, with 17 strokes. In a dictionary register based 
on radicals, each radical is followed by a list of characters belonging to that ra- 
dical. Within that list, characters are ordered by the number of strokes added to 
the radical. For radical no. 75 7k mà ‘tree’, this arrangement looks as follows: 
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the radical itself: 7K 
AK plus one stroke: A, AK, AA, et cetera 
AK plus two strokes: Ak, Ab, #7, et cetera 
AX plus three strokes: Æ, 4%, FH, et cetera 
AK plus four strokes: AL, 7K, KK, et cetera 
up to TK plus 21 strokes: E 


Finding a character in a Chinese dictionary involves three steps. In the next 
example, we will be looking up the character Ji; each step is also illustrated in 
Figure 12.16. 


Step1 Identify the radical. Some suggestions for spotting the radical will be 
given below; here, the radical is X huó ‘fire’, no. 86 in Table 12.15. 


Step2 Remove the radical and count the remaining number of strokes. 
Taking the radical X from i leaves Jņ, consisting of four strokes. Ex- 
tra strokes will here be written after the radical number, separated by 
a colon. The character Xi is 86:4, i.e. radical no. 86 plus four strokes. 


Step3 In the radical index of the dictionary, first find the radical and then 
the section listing characters with the appropriate number of added 
strokes. The index will supply a key to the character's entry: either a 
page number or a character number; or, in alphabetically arranged 
dictionaries, the pronunciation of the character. 


In Step 1, the most common problem is that several components of the same 
character appear in the list of radicals, although only one of these components 
can be its radical in a Chinese dictionary. The character F , for example, con- 


sists of two components 4 and WW, both of which can occur as a radical, i.e. 
no. 106 and no. 50 in the list; and in the character 7k, the left part 7 corre- 
sponds to radical no. 57, and the right part -& to radical no. 168. 

To find the right radical, it can be helpful to recognize the strong tendency 
for radicals to serve as the semantic component of a character, with the re- 
maining part of the character serving as the phonetic component (xíngsheng 
characters, § 12.3.3). The above examples match this principle: i bó ‘silk’ 
will be found as 50:5, as a semantic match with radical no. 50 1} jin ‘cloth’, the 
component #4 bái ‘white’ serving as a phonetic component. Likewise 7k zhang 
‘stretch, spread’ is listed as 57:8, with a semantic function for radical no.57 7 
gong ‘(shooting) bow’, and a phonetic role for -& chdng ‘long’. However, these 
same components can also serve different functions in other characters. For 
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Table 12.16 Looking up a character by radical 


Character to be looked up Step 1: Step 2: 
Identify the radical Count the remaining strokes 


Step 3: Check the radical index and find a reference to the dictionary entry, e.g. 


(a) to the page where the character’s entry can be found (Cididn 1996: 42) 

(b) to the number of the character in the dictionary (Far East 1992: 18) 

(c) to a transcription of the character’s pronunciation, in alphabetically arranged dictio- 
naries (Simon 1947: 82) 


(a) (b) (c) 
me 499 Ju | 2€ |3176 m 
Ap em Pk |3177 Xy . 
y chao 
per 
ht |3179 
104 ; re 
^ 606 Jr |3180 KR chusi 
yj 1528 $c |3181 
R 721 bb |3182 RÈ, duenn 
Ap 1276 A | &K 3183 
5 JR |3184 AR_ jyh 
s J& |3185 
[ss] 
m 1206 £i | 3185 RJU kang 
Kr 634 (&]) 
R 1325 Wi] |3186 — XP tue 
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example, compare && hào ‘bright’, which has Ei bái ‘white’ as a semantic com- 
ponent; and +4 gong ‘self’, where % gong ‘bow’ serves as the phonetic com- 
ponent. 


Etymologically, chang ‘long’ and zhang ‘elongate’ > ‘stretch, spread’ reflect the same root, so 
that the component & in 5k serves phonetic as well as semantic functions; compare § 12.3.3. 


In Step 2, it is crucial to know how character strokes are written and counted. 
The upper right-hand corner ^1 is a single stroke. This means that the 
characters H, H and 4 consist of three, four and five strokes respectively. 
Likewise hooks are never regarded as a separate stroke, so that 7 has two 
strokes, and 7K is counted as five strokes. In the example of Figure 12.16, the 
component 7t consists of four strokes `, —, ) and Z;note that the fourth 
stroke involves both an upper right corner and a hook. Since stroke counts 
occasionally differ slightly between dictionaries, the user will need to reckon 
with one stroke more or one stroke less. For example, the character ji may be 
listed as either 85:7 or 85:6. In the latter case, the four-stroke component in the 
upper right corner ~ is counted as three strokes:  . In this respect, 
dictionaries in simplified script (8 12.5.1) are more straightforward: in doubtful 
cases, a character is virtually always listed under the lowest number of strokes. 

In Step 3, the term RADICAL INDEX denotes a list of divisions, each headed 
by a radical and containing all characters belonging to that radical, arranged by 
ascending number of added strokes. Excerpts from three radical indices are 
shown in the bottom half of Table 12.16. Step 3 may be skipped if the body of 
the dictionary is itself arranged by radicals. 

Some radicals have COMBINATORY FORMS, i.e. variant forms which combine 
with other components to form a character. These forms do not appear as inde- 
pendent characters, and most of them are written with fewer strokes than the 
full form of the radical. Thus radical no. 85 has four strokes in its full form: 7 
shut ‘water, a liquid’. This shape occurs in the characters X góng ‘mercury’ and 
4 Ying ‘the river Ying’. But the most frequent shape of the water radical is its 
three-stroke combinatory form J , as in jit liú ‘flow’ and 34 shi ‘humid’. In addi- 
tion, the water radical has a five-stroke combinatory form K . This shape is 
quite unusual, but it does appear as a radical in the character A tai ‘extensive’, 
which is not a rare character at all. As a combinatory form, XK is also exception- 
al because it has more strokes, not less, than the full form of the radical. 
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In Table 12.15, all combinatory forms in common use have been listed with 
the full radical, but they are also listed separately by stroke count for easy refe- 
rence. Note that for some radicals, the combinatory form is identical to another 
radical, or to the combinatory form of another radical. Thus P occurs as a 
combinatory form both for radical no. 163 & yi ‘city’ and for radical no. 170 -Ẹ¥ 
fü ‘mound’, In this case, a consistent distinction is made between right and left 
positions: A, #8, #8 et cetera belong to E; but Ff, IR, [2 et cetera belong to #. 
In the list of radicals, the shaded areas in P and 8 indicate the position of ad- 


ditional strokes. In other cases there are no positional clues. The character 3E 
un 


contains radical no. 122 | in its combinatory form ™, but has radical 
no. 109 H appearing in a rotated form, which looks the same: ™ . Similarly the 
character A belongs to radical no. 74 Fl, but Äx has radical no. 130 A in its 


combinatory form } . 


To complicate matters further, a distinction between radical no. 74 and the combinatory 
form of radical no. 130 is retained in some font types and handwriting traditions (especially 
in Taiwan), i.e. no. 74 written as } (e.g. in AR) and no. 130 as A (thus AX instead of fit). 

The phenomenon of aberrant combinatory forms of radicals stems from the 17"-century 
revision of the radical system (see above), in which the graphical divisions retained etymo- 
logy. In accordance with the Shuo wén jié zi, and in spite of the prevalence of the Model Script 
and print typeface at the time, the revised radical system was still based on the Small Seal 
standard. Written in that script, the shape of a radical, e.g. Wm (modern 7k shui ‘water’), is 
identical in all characters in which it appears, including (à (Xi liú ‘flow’) and ig (GR shi 
‘humid’). 
For the simplified character script, some dictionaries have abolished combina- 
tory forms altogether. In such schemes, a traditional radical and its combi- 
natory form will appear as separate radicals. This explains why lists of simpli- 
fied radicals are sometimes longer than the set of 214 traditional radicals. Some 
simplified indices even assign a separate number to a small group of graphi- 
cally odd characters lacking an obvious radical. For example, the last item 
(no. 227) in the list of radicals of the Han-Ying dictionary (1980) is a division 
comprising the characters O, 2, #, ©, #, K, t, W, Spi, 2 and 7X. 

The traditional system has its own peculiarities. Some “combinatory forms” 


ics 


are also independent (and even frequent) characters, e.g. mu ‘mother’ for 
radical no. 80 #; £ wáng ‘king’ for radical no. 96 £; and Æ cdi ‘pick’ for radical 


no. 165 Æ. In the character [2 yù ‘give’, its radical no. 134 41 is split in two 


halves; and in 88 jidn ‘cocoon’, radical no. 120 # occurs in an unusual position. 
Finding the radicals of JR, 3€, i and #2 can be time-consuming for beginning 
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dictionary users, because each contains two or more components from the 
radical list, although all four characters are in fact radicals themselves. 

Medium-sized and large dictionaries compensate for these and other idio- 
syncrasies in the radical index by providing supplementary registers. These 
may be ordered by phonetic, graphical, or semantic principles, each comprising 
the full range of character entries. In addition, the radical index itself may in- 
clude a list of #£ ¥ nán zi ‘difficult characters’, i.e. characters with notoriously 
elusive radicals. 


Other graphical classifications 


Graphical registers which are not based on radicals may be ordered by stroke 
count, by type of stroke, and combinations of both (Figure 12.17). Registers by 
total number of strokes are especially popular, and easy to use: they start with 
all characters consisting of one stroke, then list all two-stroke characters, et ce- 
tera. As this results in large divisions of characters with the same number of 
strokes, each division may be subdivided according to various criteria, e.g. by 
the shape of the first stroke, or of the first two strokes; alphabetically by tran- 
scribed pronunciation; and even by radical. 

A separate type of graphical classification is based on the shape of strokes 
occupying the corners of a character. Depending on the system, three or four 
corners need to be identified. Each type of stroke corresponds to one digit, and 
consecutive digits for each corner together define a code under which the cha- 
racter is listed in a numerical register. Because these schemes are less popular 
than the ones mentioned earlier, they are accompanied by an introduction to 
the system whenever they are applied; compare Figure 12.17. 

It could be argued that the algorithms used in handwriting recognition soft- 
ware for digital pens and touchscreens represent the most recent innovation in 
the classification of Chinese characters by graphical shape. Details about these 
systems, including computer code and dedicated hardware, are usually protect- 
ed by copyrights and company patents. For the end user, however, technical in- 
formation about these devices is typically less relevant than their functionality. 
The use of handwriting recognition software in Chinese text processing will be 
illustrated in § 12.5.2. 
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Figure 12.17 Other graphical classifications 


"f Hj (2500 3D WAS — as 636 
2E iB] JI Fé [-—1 [-)] 
B Hb 1196  ü& 502 
= (=i) [— `] 
e Hi — 751 = — 288 
Z iB E 220 Ẹ — 974 
" 9 1083 i 661 
ST eA ^E - 
Adv JUL JL T A 75 FI # 1431 " 
HB 1337 [-71 
x : : 
$ 613 — BÉ — 318 
z 8B i: 1356 Li—] 
= - 613 
Sq wu te BA — 288  '"& 1235 
STE X HN bo Hb — 0509 — MR — 980 


Top left: Characters arranged by total stroke count and subdivided by type of stroke. From 
JR (X E SE A FK Xiündài Hànyü cháng yong zi bio "Table of frequently used characters 
in Modern Chinese' (Wáng 1995: 661). 

Top right: Characters of 26 strokes, subdivided by the shape of the first two strokes. From the 
index of a large Chinese-Chinese dictionary (Wü 2002: 63). 

Below: One of the rules for the "Wang Yunwuu Four Corner System" as explained in a Chi- 
nese-English dictionary (Simon 1947: lxxxi). 
RULE 2. For every character, take only the strokes on the 

four corners. The order in which they should be taken is 

(1) the upper left corner, (2) the upper right corner, (3) the 


lower left corner, and (4) the lower right corner. 
BEL ae 3 yi —-UR 
Examples: LM.. 
LL--- “LR 


When these strokes are substituted by TENIS shown in the 
table given above, we shall have: 


nA 012 z 4325 kp 6789 
^ 
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New developments 


In the middle of the 20" century, the history of Chinese writing seemed to re- 
peat itself. Just as at the beginning of the empire, the script went through a 
double revolution in which a shift to new writing materials (8 12.3.1) more or 
less coincided with the proclamation of a new national standard script. And, as 
in classical times, the change was neither abrupt nor absolute, but gradual and 
with its own share of variability. These developments were followed by the 
emergence of digital text processing at the end of the 20" century. 


Script reforms 


Knowledge of the Chinese script used to be the exclusive domain of the admini- 
strative elites. After the establishment of the People's Republic of China in 
1949, education policies were revolutionized and increasing the literacy rate 
was high on the political agenda. This lead to a massive effort combining active 
dissemination of Mandarin as a national language, the introduction of a stan- 
dard transcription for Mandarin (§ 2.1), and reforms of the character script. 
Chinese characters preceding the reforms of 1956-1964, or TRADITIONAL 
CHARACTERS, have been known as fánti zi & $$ = in Mandarin ever since. The 
reformed script, or SIMPLIFIED CHARACTERS, are referred to in Mandarin as 
jiánti zi AF. 
Mandarin terms for (subsets of) simplified characters in technical and historical jargon in- 
clude jiánhuà zi ffi 1.4, jidnbi zi fi & F and jidnbi zi REF. 
Script reforms were aimed at simplification, i.e. a reduction of the number of 
strokes per character. After the introduction of the first simplified characters in 
1956, a period of intense political and educational debate on script reforms en- 


sued, culminating in the official endorsement of the (Ej (4 E E # Jiánhuà zi 


zóngbido ‘Complete list of simplified characters’ in 1964. 

After the socially and politically turbulent years of the Cultural Revolution 
(1966-1976), there was a short-lived sequel to these script reforms. An extra list 
of simplified characters was introduced in 1977. However, authoritative media 
such as the People's Daily (A Fi H 4 Rénmin ribào) discontinued their use just 
months later. With the official recall of these reforms, the 1964 standard for 
simplified script was restored, and this remains the present norm. 
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Table 12.18 illustrates these phases in the introduction of simplified characters 
in the People’s Republic of China. Similar developments took place in Singa- 
pore, where the first simplified characters were issued in 1969, four years after 
independence. Successive lists showed minor differences with the simplified 
script in China. In 1976, Singapore fell in with the Chinese norm of 1964. 


Table 12.18 Periods in the introduction of simplified characters 


bu cáng guó jit jué qing zhéng 


‘division’ ‘store’ ‘country’ ‘liquor’ ‘feel’ ‘invite’ ‘proof 


D ` 2 > 
(a) Traditional "n I, 38 33 ae 
Y 5 Y A 
(b) February 1956 uj 3 ju] BH ala 
to April 1964 H 
(c) December 1977 P Y z 3L > $ 3 
to mid 1978 Rd P | pis 
(d) May 1964 E Fe E] J8 M E il 
to present H TR 4 
The first batch of new characters was issued on 31 January 1956. It listed 230 simplified cha- 
racters for immediate implementation, 285 simplified characters for experimentation, and 


54 simplified character components, also with experimental status. In the years that fol- 
lowed, some confusion arose as to the extent to which simplified components were applica- 


ck mk E 


ak 


ble in the creation of simplified characters. 

With the publication of the Complete list of simplified characters in May 1964, a simplified 
equivalent was specified for each traditional character affected by the reforms, i.e. including 
simplified characters introduced in 1956 and not changed since. The Complete list has 352 
simplified characters and 146 simplified components. Confusion about the applicability of 
components was avoided by the inclusion of a table of all 1,754 simplified characters to be 
formed with these components. 

The reforms of 20 December 1977 launched 172 new characters, 21 new components, and 
a list of 55 characters in which these components were to be applied. Despite their marginal 
appearance in print, these measures were the subject of prolonged discussion. Officially, the 
scheme was withdrawn as late as 24 June 1986, when the Chinese State Council reverted to 
the 1964 norm and reissued the Complete list (Wénzi gdigé 1985: 195-246, Zhang et al. 1997: 45). 
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Table 12.19 Guiding principles for the creation of simplified characters 


a. The simplified character is based on cursive handwriting 


Traditional 


‘country’ 


we R 


Handwritten forms 


; A B 


Simplified 


a, DE 


c Ga 4 v E i 


For ging ‘invite’, only the left component is simplified in present usage: if (see Table 12.18). 
qing y p p p g 


b. The simplified character is a characteristic component of the traditional character 


Traditional Simplified 


kai 

n. DP F 
kui eas 
‘deficit’ 1 7 
miè 

‘extinguish’ y 


Traditional 


Ñ 
IOS 
ave A >] 

p 


Simplified 


yún EA 


‘cloud’ zx 


c. The simplified character is created by replacing a phonetic component 


Traditional Simplified 


lin ^ A 
‘neighboring’ YX 
xian E 

'statute' IND 

zhéng M N 
‘proof’ j H | 


New phonetic component 


ling ES 
‘command’ X 


xian 
‘first’ 


zhéng 
‘correct’ 


d. A traditional character with similar pronunciation serves as the simplified character 


Traditional Simplified 


chóu 

‘ugly’ i 
chóu 

‘clown’ H 


Traditional Simplified 


hòu A, 
‘after’ 4 
hóu 

'empress' H 


Traditional Simplified 


|: ‘leaf’ s m 


‘to nae 
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At the time of their official recognition, most simplified characters had existed 
for many centuries, especially in cursive handwriting. Often several variants 
were available per character, but just one was selected in simplified orthogra- 
phy. The simplification process involved a number of graphical and phonetic 
principles, as illustrated in Table 12.19: (a) regularization of cursive handwrit- 
ten forms; (b) reduction of a complex character to a highly characteristic com- 
ponent; (c) substitution of a complex phonetic component by one written with 
fewer strokes; and (d) substitution of the whole character by another, less 
frequent character with similar pronunciation, but fewer strokes. 


Zhang et al. (1997) offer a good introduction to the long history of many simplified charac- 
ters. A quick overview of the scale of variation found in modern handwriting is given by 
Roar Bókset (1986). Bókset's (2006) study on simplified characters contains a wealth of re- 
gional information from the years 1960-1977, culled from the now lost archives of the Chi- 
nese Script Reform Committee (F E] X E vt # £ 5i 4 Zhongguó Wénzi Gdigé Wéiyuánhui). 


The effect of the script reforms on the number of strokes per character is 
shown in Table 12.20. The statistics are based on the contents of two medium- 
sized dictionaries, representing characters in common use. The traditional 
script shows a peak at twelve to thirteen strokes, but the peak is not so promi- 
nent, i.e. there are many characters with either more or fewer strokes. More 
than 1596 of traditional characters have eighteen strokes or more. The simpli- 
fied script has a more prominent peak for characters of nine and ten strokes; 
more than 5096 of all characters consist of eight to twelve strokes; and charac- 
ters of eighteen strokes or more are very rare, comprising less than 496 of the 
total. 


For traditional characters, these counts are based on Liang (1971), which contains 7,331 dif- 
ferent characters. The simplified character data are from a reverse Chinese dictionary (Yu 
et al. 1985) of 5,910 different characters. 


In the educational context of the Chinese script reforms, the benefits of the re- 
duction of stroke counts had to be weighed constantly against the risk that, 
with fewer strokes, the resemblances between characters became stronger than 
they used to be. Examples of this dilemma are shown in Table 12.21b. 

A comparison of the two scripts shows different types of relationship be- 
tween a traditional character and its counterpart in simplified script. Four com- 
mon types are listed below. 
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Table 12.20 Stroke counts in traditional and simplified characters 


Stroke Traditional Simplified Stroke Traditional Simplified 

count characters characters count characters Characters 

Number % Number 96 Number % Number % 
1 2 0.03 3 0.05 19 233 3.18 65 1.10 
2 18 0.25 18 0.30 20 176 2.40 42 0.71 
3 45 0.61 58 0.98 21 146 1.99 21 0.36 
4 95 1.30 125 2.1 22 102 1.39 13 0.22 
5 141 1.92 184 3.11 23 77 1.05 10 0.17 
6 178 2.43 308 5.21 24 54 0.74 7 0.12 
7 316 4.31 450 7.61 25 33 0.45 4 0.07 
8 446 6.08 607 10.27 26 12 0.16 0 0.00 
9 512 6.98 659 11.15 27 19 0.26 0 0.00 
10 582 7.94 660 11.17 28 5 0.07 0 0.00 
11 616 8.40 601 10.17 29 5 0.07 0 0.00 
12 643 8.77 584 9.88 30 2 0.03 1 0.02 
13 634 8.65 454 7.68 31 1 0.01 0 0.00 
14 534 7.28 330 5.58 32 2 0.03 0 0.00 
15 562 7.67 272 4.60 33 0 0.00 0 0.00 
16 459 6.26 217 3.67 34 0 0.00 0 0.00 
17 405 5,52 147 2.49 35 0 0.00 0 0.00 
18 277 3.78 69 1.17 36 0 0.00 1 0.02 


Statistics based on Liang (1971) for traditional characters and on Yú (1985) for simplified 
characters 


12 


en 
© 


simplified 


PERCENTAGE OF ALL DIFFERENT CHARACTERS o» 
an 


1 5 10 15 20 25 
NUMBER OF STROKES PER CHARACTER (UP TO 25) > 
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(a) About half of the commonly used traditional characters have been left un- 
affected in the simplified script, e.g. 75 > 36 xian ‘first’, 93K > 3 ráng ‘flesh of 
fruit’. 

(b) For traditional characters that were affected by the reforms, almost all have 
a one-to-one relationship with a simplified counterpart, e.g. 4% > ?& shéng 
‘rope’, 3€ > iL ràng ‘let, allow’. 

(c) Sometimes two traditional characters share one counterpart in simplified 
script, e.g. traditional H chü ‘exit’ was unaffected by the reforms, but simpli- 
fied Hi chi also corresponds to traditional #4 chi ‘theatrical piece’; see 
Table 12.19 (d) for similar examples. An extreme case is that of the tradit- 
ional characters $5 gan ‘dry’, # gàn ‘stem’, 3? gan ‘stem; do’, 3» Gan ‘the 
river Gan’ and + gan ‘stem; interfere’, which correspond to a single simpli- 


fied character T. 

(d) The reverse also occurs: a traditional character, especially if it reflects diffe- 
rent expressions in the spoken language, can correspond to more than one 
simplified form, e.g. 4x (1) zhéng ‘expedition’ > {E , (2) zhi ‘fifth pentatonic 
note’ > fx. Such cases may overlap with those mentioned in (c), e.g. 3c (1) 
gan ‘dry’ > F; (2) qián ‘male’ > 37. 


In individual cases, relationships between traditional and simplified characters 
can be more complex. For example, the simplified character for the durative 
particle zhe (8 8.1.3) is Æ . In the traditional script, writing # for zhe used to be 
characteristic for Taiwan, but this usage has spread rapidly with digitalization. 
In handwriting, # was and is still used as a traditional character for zhe, for in- 
stance in Hong Kong and in overseas Chinese communities. And conversely, the 
character # occurs in simplified orthography to write zhu ‘manifest; write’. 

In the People’s Republic of China, the 1980s were characterized by political 
openness, a transition to a market economy, and renewed contacts with Tai- 
wan, Hong Kong and Macao. As these areas were still using traditional charac- 
ters, this script came to be associated with affluence, good taste and cultural 
pride. Traditional characters have since been applied in commercial logos, 
company sign boards and calling cards in China. Nonetheless official policy re- 
mains unchanged, with simplified characters as the standard in education, in 
print and on the internet. 


From the outset, work on the script reform has made exceptions for texts in Classical 
Chinese, which are still available in traditional script. Large dictionaries have introduced 
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Table 12.21 Script reforms: fewer strokes and increased similarity 


(a) Characters with a considerable reduction in the number of strokes 


lóng 


féng ràng yü líng yao dáng lán 
‘dragon’ ‘phoenix’ let,allow' ‘lush’ ‘spirit’ ‘key’ 


‘party’ ‘orchid’ 


38 WE BH 
Simplified Jr. JL ik Alb pA 4H ce aL 


(b) Characters with increased similarities in their simplified forms 


Y cM == 
Traditional HE A EE iS [E 


lóng yóu feng feng wen xiang shé 
‘dragon’ ‘specially’ ‘phoenix’ ‘ask’ ‘toward’ 


sas BE JR LOL 2 


‘wind’ 


simplified Jr, 3t JA Py 


yi nóng wü 
‘clothes’ ‘farming’ 


N 
Traditional AK B E & 


EG 


má li 


‘horse’ ‘through’ ‘calendar’ ‘harsh’ 
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hybrid lay-outs since the 1980s, with, for instance, explanations in simplified script, but 
main entries and quotations from early works in traditional script. 

This does not guarantee that quoted text reflects the script of the original. For example, 
in the Xi% X ig # Hànyü da cididn ‘Great dictionary of the Chinese language’ (Luó 1986- 
1994), the line is drawn at 1912, the founding year of the Republic of China, so that texts 
from 1912 to 1964 are cited according to a simplified standard unknown at the time. 

Hybrid conventions can have unusual typographical effects, as in the following example. 
The dictionary entry J& j& (traditional) déngpdo ‘light bulb’ is defined as Ki XT 7& (simplified) 
diandéngpdo ‘electric light bulb’; the reader is then referred for more details to the entry © 
J& 38, (traditional) diàndengpào ‘electric light bulb’: 


125 Dee) HW mE. [JAW “ Be” -o (Lud 1986-1994, Volume 7, p. 279) 


Another representative of this hybrid lay-out is the eight-volume X4 A 5E Xt Hanyti da zì- 
didn ‘Great character dictionary of the Chinese language’ (Xú 1986-1990). The traditional- 
script edition of this work (XU 1991) is a typographical sity, with each simplified character 
replaced by its traditional counterpart, printed in a distinct font, while characters which are 
identical in simplified and traditional form are left untouched. The edition is thus fully 
executed in traditional script, but without typographical uniformity at the sentence level. 


Since the official handover of Hong Kong (under British control until 1997) and 
Macao (Portuguese until 1999) to China, the traditional script continues to be 
taught and used in these areas, but supplementary texts in simplified script 
are often available in administrative contexts, e.g. as a service to mainland vi- 
sitors. In Taiwan, traditional characters remain the sole standard. Most tradi- 
tional script users in Taiwan can read simplified Chinese script fluently but lack 
active control, except where simplified characters reflect cursive usage (Table 
12.192). 

Conversely, although several generations in China have now been educated 
with the simplified script, knowledge of traditional characters - passive at least 
- is still common in scholarly circles and in the art world, e.g. in Chinese calli- 
graphy. The status of the traditional script in present-day China is comparable 
to that of the Small Seal Script in Hàn times: it is a model from a recent past 
with considerable cultural prestige, which continues to accompany a graphi- 
cally related and much less complex script. 


In teaching programs of Mandarin as a second language aiming at active control of both 
scripts, taking the traditional script as a starting point will make for a less strenuous transit- 
ion than starting from simplified characters. 


12.5.2 
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The digital revolution 


Digital text processing was first popularized in the Chinese periphery in Tai- 
wan, Hong Kong, Macao and Singapore in the mid-1980s, and subsequently in 
China from the early 1990s. Since that time, email and the internet have made 
digital Chinese script a universal phenomenon. 

Since English-language system software helped create the digital revolution, 
computer applications involving the Chinese script required adjustments of the 
original architecture. An essential difference with the Latin alphabet is the digi- 
tal unit by which Chinese characters are encoded. 

Roman letters are conventionally encoded in a single BYTE of information, 
ie. a string of eight positions, each representing either 0 or 1. Computers re- 
cognize each letter by its unique byte code, e.g. 01001100 for capital M, and 
01101100 for lowercase m. On the basis of these eight positions, 2° = 256 diffe- 
rent letters can be represented. One byte of information is therefore quite suffi- 
cient to accomodate 26 capitals, 26 lowercase letters, punctuation marks, dia- 
critics, and a number of symbols such as the at sign @ and the ampersand &. 

In order to distinguish thousands of characters, however, a single byte is not 
enough. In terms of bytes, the Chinese script minimally needs a pair of bytes to 
be encoded. This DOUBLE-BYTE CODE is a sequence of sixteen positions with 
either 0 or 1, e.g. 10100100 11110101 for the character XX huó ‘fire’. A double- 
byte code accomodates 2”° = 65,536 different characters. 

Ever since the reforms of the years 1956-1964 (§ 12.5.1), two script convent- 
ions have existed side by side, and digital standards for traditional and simpli- 
fied characters were developed separately. In this chapter, little justice can be 
done to the scope and speed of developments in Chinese text computing; the 
history of digitalization tends to be uniquely recorded in digital archives. 


A remarkable exception to this tendency is Ken Lunde’s (1999, 2008) guide to the world of 
digital Chinese, Japanese, Korean and Vietnamese scripts. Lunde provides technical and ter- 
minological details as well as complete characters listings for each digital standard. Despite 
the availability of software for the conversion of characters between standards, a number of 
persistent issues remain. For an introduction, see Halpern & Kerman (2002). 


At the beginning of the 21* century, there were three principal digital formats 
for Chinese characters: BIG5 for traditional script; GB for simplified script; and 
Unicode, the most popular encoding standard to include traditional script and 
simplified script. 
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The name BIG5 (also called Big Five; Mandarin: X  Dawit) refers to a colla- 
borative effort of five companies which issued this standard in Taiwan in 1984. 
BIG5 consists of 94 tables of 157 double-byte codes each, totalling 14,758 posit- 
ions. This standard has various subtypes; in its most popular form, the tables 
are filled with 13,053 traditional Chinese characters and 441 letters and sym- 
bols. The introduction of a new standard in Taiwan in 1992, called CNS 11643- 
1992, had little effect on the popularity of BIG5 for encoding the traditional 
script. 


GB (also GuoBiao; Mandarin: Guóbiao El , an abbreviation for gudjia biao- 
zhiin ( 3% 7% Æ ‘national standard’) was established as a norm for simplified 


script in the People’s Republic in 1981. Its most common subtype, GB 2312-80, 
comprises 6,763 simplified Chinese characters and 682 letters and symbols. 

Unicode is designed as universal system for the digital encoding of all mo- 
dern and ancient writing systems in the world. The system is jointly developed 
by the Unicode Consortium and ISO, the International Organization for Stan- 
dardization. Unicode started out to match a double-byte standard, but is equal- 
ly suited to multiple-byte encodings. It currently accommodates over 75,000 
Chinese and Chinese-based characters (Unicode 2014).° 


The Unicode standard aims at compatibility with eighteen earlier digital standards for Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Korean and Vietnamese scripts. These scripts may reflect the same Chinese 
character (Japanese kanzi, Korean hanja, Vietnamese chü' Hán) in different ways, and Unicode 
allows for some localized variation. For instance, the traditional Chinese character 4 lè 
‘pleasure’, its simplified form /& and the Japanese equivalent 2% raku are represented by 
three different Unicode characters. In principle however, Unicode only distinguishes tradi- 
tional and simplified Chinese characters, leaving other differences to be specified in loca- 
lized fonts. A single code is thus shared by the traditional Chinese character 3€ Hàn 'ethni- 
cally Chinese’ and its Japanese counterpart j kan, which has one stroke less; and similarly 
the simplified Chinese character 5 yù ‘give’ shares its code with the Japanese counterpart 
& yo, which features a crossing horizontal stroke at the bottom. As a result, the latter form, 
with a horizontal stroke crossing the downward hook, has increased in popularity within the 
Chinese script. In short, software implementing Unicode to accomodate multiple scripts on 
the basis of Unicode still need to include a graphical conversion module; see Lunde (1999: 
120-128) for details and more examples. For the Roman script, Unicode also provides a full 
set of vowels with tone symbols compatible with the Pinyin transcription, e.g. à, É and ü. 


° In the hexadecimal Unicode tables, these are 2E80-2EFF, 2F00-2FDF, 2FFO-2FFF, 3040-309F, 30A0-30FF, 
3100-312F, 3190-319F, 31A0-31BF, 31C0-31EF, 31F0-31FF, 3400-4DB5, 4E00-9FCC, F900-FAFF, FFOO-FFEF, 
1B000-1BOFF, 20000-2A6D6, 2A700-2B734, 2B740-2B81D and 2F800-2FA1F, totaling 76,877 characters. 
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Figure 12.22 Chinese character software: input method based on Pinyin 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. xiao3 
ij. AM 


Character menus displayed when pressing the keys X, |, A, O and 3 to spell xio. The 
pronunciations of these characters are given below. The arrow > indicates that more than 
ten characters are available for selection. The order in which the available characters appear 
is determined by individual user frequencies. Source: Chinese Partner (1998). 


a. x 1. xué 2. xing 3. xià 4. xing 5. xiàn 6. xi 7. xidng 8. xiàn 9. xuán 10. xíng 
b. xi: 1. xi 2. xi 3. xi 4. xÍ 5. xi 6. xi 7. xi 8. xi 9. xi 10. xi 

c. xia: 1. xiá 2. xid 3. xié 4. xid 5. xiáo 6. xiá 7. xiá 8. xiá 9. xiá 10. xia 

d. xiao:  1.xiào2.xido 3. xiào 4. xido 5. xido 6. xido 7. xido 8. xido 9.xido 10. xido 
e. xiao3: 1.xiáo2.xido 3. xio 4. xio 5. xio 


Keyboard with four labels per key for different input methods: Roman letters (top left), Zhà- 
yin Fühào (top right), Cangjie (bottom left) and Dayi (bottom right). 
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In view of these differences between digital standards, Chinese text processing 
and display software often supports more than one system. For instance, most 
internet browsers provide automatic and manual switching between language 
settings to display Chinese text composed in different encodings. 

For text processing software, character input often requires entering a pho- 
netic or graphical code. Such modules for entering Chinese characters are 
called INPUT METHODS (Mandarin: A 3& shürüfd). 

Phonetic input methods use transcription systems such as Pinyin (Figure 
12.22), Zhüyin fáhào iX È 4 9& (82.1) or Cantonese spelling. Graphical input 
methods are especially popular in Taiwan, where a special keyboard lay-out is 
used to enter radicals and other components (Figure 12.23). Examples of these 
systems are Cangjie (also known as Changjei and Tsangjei, named after the le- 
gendary inventor of the Chinese script, Cang Jié A 38); Dayi (Da yl X X ‘Great 
Convenience’) and Wubi (Wu bi 7: Æ ‘Five Strokes’, homonymous with wübi 44 
H^ ‘matchless’). 

Depending on the software, multi-character expressions, phrases and short 
sentences can be made accessible as a single item. Most input methods are con- 
text-sensitive, selecting characters on the basis of previously entered text. 
Extra options often include extra vocabulary storage and custom labels for fre- 
quently used expressions. 

Apart from graphical and phonetic modules, Chinese character software may 
offer the possibility of semantic input, simply by typing an English word to 
obtain a menu of Chinese translations. In addition, there are numeric input 
methods which allow the entering of a character's byte codes in BIG5, GB or 
Unicode. This option can be useful for very rare characters and technical sym- 
bols which cannot be accessed by means of other input methods. 

Mobile electronic devices usually have touchpad input which allow Chinese 
characters to be written with a finger or a digital pen (Figure 12.24), with fine- 
tuning options for individual handwriting styles. Mandarin speech recognition 
has been available on the consumer market for Chinese character input soft- 
ware since the beginning of the 21* century. 
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Figure 12.24 Handwritten digital input 


Character menu displayed after the character 2 zhong ‘end’ is written with a digital pen on 
a tablet input device. In the large document editing window, the vertical cursor indicates the 
insertion point of the character. At the bottom left corner of the Brush Tool window, the 
counter “8” shows that the application counts eight character strokes. In the Conversion Bar, 
the first character is the correct one; the other characters are graphical look-alikes offered 
as alternatives to allow for differences in individual handwriting. The arrow > indicates that 
twenty more characters are available for selection. Source: Wénlín (2012). 


= || 
| | 

ay l 
el ^i 
7 eoo Conversion Bar | 

Z 

4 
[ZIL 


NH St] dil | lot 


Appendix A The International Phonetic Alphabet 


After IPA (2015). In the Vowels section, horizontal and vertical positions correspond to the 
place of articulation, pictured as in Figure 2.12: the nose is at the top-left corner, the throat 


is at bottom-right. Some sources combine IPA with non-IPA and former IPA symbols, e.g. left 
instead of right axes in tone transcription (§ 2.2.4); buzzing finals [z, z] represented as [}, 1] 
in accordance with Chinese rhyme traditions; and [c, v] spelled as [¢, @] in handwriting. 


THE INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ALPHABET (revised to 2005) 


CONSONANTS (PULMONIC) 
Bilabial | Labiodental| Dental | Alveolar Postalveolar| Retroflex | Palatal Velar Uvular | Pharyngeal| Glottal 

Plosive p b td tdeskgqeao ? 

Nasal m n) n n n I) N 

Trill B r R 

Tap or Flap v f t 

Bow O BfvO0Oszi[sszcixvxtsEhsthhf 

Lateral 1 E 

fricative 

Approximant U I 1 ] Ww 

Lateral 

aproat l l Á L 


Where symbols appear in pairs, the one to the right represents a voiced consonant. Shaded areas denote articulations judged impossible. 


OTHER SYMBOLS 


D =o NTE Se 


Affricates and double articulations 
can be represented by two symbols 
joined by a tie bar if necessary. 


N 


Voiceless labial-velar fricative 


Voiced labial-velar approximant 


Voiced labial-palatal approximant 


Voiceless epiglottal fricative 
Voiced epiglottal fricative 
Epiglottal plosive 
Alveolo-palatal fricatives 


Voiced alveolar lateral flap 


Simultaneous f and X 


Kp ts 


SUPRASEGMENTALS 


Primary stress 


ı Secondary stress 


founa'trfan 


1 Long e 

'"  Half-long e 
v " 
Extra-short € 


| Minor (foot) group 


Il Major (intonation) group 


- Syllable break 1i.aekt 


© 


Linking (absence of a break) 


VOWELS 
Front Central Back 

Close j e y ieu Weu 
IY \ U 

Close-mid @ O —— 9*0——— ¥ #0 

\ 
\ E: 
Open-mid £'*0e— 3* G— A*2 
ae N E. 

Open ae \ GeD 
Where symbols appear in pairs, the one 
to the right represents a rounded vowel. 

o 


DIACRITICS  Diacritics may be placed above a symbol with a descender, e.g. I) 


o Voiceless TN d Breathy voiced b Q | 2 Dental t d 
Voiced St Creaky voiced b a Apical t d 
* 2 t E B C I X x 
h h dh 
Aspirated t d Linguli É d NES t d 
w w dw! ~ & 
, Morromded Q Labialized t" d Nasalized e 
j j j n n 
Qo Lessrounded Q J patatalized ti d Nasal release d 
a Advanced UL Y velarized t dY ! Lateral release d! 
$ Ygqf^ P 
L Retracted e Pharyngealized È d Noaudibleretease -A 
Centralized © ~  Velarized or pharyngealized t 
E x 
Mid-centralized © Raised € (= voiced alveolar fricative) 
„Syllabic n „Lowered e e = voiced bilabial approximant) 
Non-syllabic e Advanced Tongue Root e 
^ A 4 Ej 
"^ Rhoticity D Qv | , — Retracted Tongue Root e 


TONES AND WORD ACCENTS 
LEVEL CONTOUR 
x Extra x " 
Cor 7 high. Co A Rising 
2 a 
e 7] High e N Falling 
= pd High 
e d Mid e 4 rising 
L 
è Jd © A iting 
^ Extr: ZA. Rising- 
$ Ju € 7x 
L Downstep ^ Global rise 
T Upsep N Global fall 


CONSONANTS (NON-PULMONIC) 


I* 


Clicks Voiced implosives 
|o Bilabial [e] Bilabial 
| Dental d Dental/alveolar 
! (Post)alveolar f Palatal 
gei. | fa 


Ejectives 
Examples; 


Bilabial 
Dental/alveolar 
Velar 


Alveolar fricative 


Appendix B Syllable inventory in Pinyin 


See 88 2.2-2.7 for details. Interjections such as ei ‘yes’ and onomatopeic sounds such as chua ‘thud!’ have been left out of consideration here. 


A native-speaker recording of the items in this table as first-tone syllables is available in Wiedenhof (2006). 


i (buzzing) 
in 

ing 

ia 

(iai) 

ian 

iang 

iao 


en 


b 


bang 
bao 


(gē-)bei 
bei 
ben 
beng 
bi 


bin 
bing 
bian 
biao 
bie 


bo 


bu 


P 


pou 


m 


f 


d 


t 


teng 
ti 


ting 


tian 


tiao 


n 


nian 
niang 
niao 
nie 
niu 


nou 
nong 
nu 


z 


ze 


zei 


zeng 


zi 


c 


ceng 


ci 


s 


seng 


si 


zh 


zha 
zhai 
zhan 
zhang 
zhao 
zhe 
zhè, zhe 
zhei 
zhen 
zheng 


zhi 


zhou 
zhong 
zhu 
zhun 
zhua 
zhuai 


ch 


chou 
chong 
chu 
chun 


chuai 


sh 


sha 
shai 
shan 
shan 
shao 
she 
shé(-me) 
shei 
shen 
sheng 


shi 


shou 


shu 
shun 
shua 
shuai 


r j q x g 


ga 
gai 
ran gan 
rang gang 
rao gao 
re ge 
ge 
gei 
ren gen 
reng geng 
ji q xi 
ri 
jin qin xin 
jing qing xing 
jia — qia xia 
jian qian xian 
jiang qiang xiang 
jiao qiao xiao 
jie qie xie 
jiu qiu xiu 
jiong qiong xiong 
rou gou 
rong gong 
ru gu 
run gun 
rua gua 


guai 


kua 
kuai 


hen 
heng 


Orr 


ø b p m f d t n 1 z c s zh ch sh r j q x g k h 


wan duan tuan nuan luan zuan cuan suan zhuan chuan shuan ruan guan kuan huan 

wang zhuang chuang shuang guang kuang huang 

wei dui tui zui — cui sui zhui — chui shui rui gui ku hui 

wo duo tuo nuo luo zuo cuo suo zhuo chuo shuo ruo guo kuo huo 

yu nü — lü ju qu xu 

yue nüe lüe jue que xue 

yuan lüan juan quan xuan 

yun jun qun xun 

angr bangr pangr mangr fangr dangr tangr nangr langr zangr cangr sangr zhangr changr shangr rangr gangr kangr hangr 

aor — baor paor maor daor taor naor laor zaor caor saor zhaor chaor shaor raor gaor kaor haor 

ar bar par mar far dar tar nar lar zar car sar zhar char shar rar gar — kar har 
bengr pengr mengr fengr dengr tengr nengr lengr zengr cengr sengr zhengr chengr shengr rengr gengr kengr hengr 

er der ter ner ler zer cer ser zher cher sher rer ger ker her 

er ber per mer fer der ter ner ler zer cer ser zher cher sher rer ger ker her 

yangr niangr liangr jiangr qiangr xiangr 

yaor biaor piaor miaor diaor tiaor niaor liaor jiaor qiaor xiaor 

yar biar piar miar diar tiar niar liar jiar qiar xir 

yer bier pier mier dier tier nier lier jier qier  xier 

yer bier pier mier dier tier nier lier jier ^ qier xier 

yingr bingr pingr mingr dingr tingr ningr lingr jingr qingr xingr 

yongr jiongr qiongr xiongr 

your miur diur niur liur jiur qiur xiur 

wengr dongr tongr nongr longr zongr congr songr zhongr chongr rongr gongr kongr hongr 
bor por mor for 

our pour mour four dour tour nour lour zour cour sour zhour chour shour rour gour kour hour 

wangr zhuangr chuangr shuangr guangr kuangr huangr 

war duar tuar nuar luar zuar cuar suar zhuar chuar shuar ruar guar kuar huar 

wer duer tuer luer zuer cuer suer zhuer chuer shuer ruer guer kuer huer 

wor duor tuor nuor luor zuor cuor suor zhuor chuor shuor ruor guor kuor huor 

wur bur pur mur fur dur tur nur lur zur cur sur zhur chur shur rur gur kur hur 

yuar lüar juar quar xuar 

yuer nüer lüer juer quer xue'r 

yuer nüer  lüer juer quer  xuer 


TI 
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See § 2.8 for details. 


Ø 

/al 
/ai/ 
/au/ 
/an/ 
/ay/ 
fel 
/əa/ 
/ai/ 
/au/ 
/an/ 
/ay/ 
fif 
fiu/ 
/in/ 
/in/ 
fia/ 
(/iai/) 
/iau/ 
/ian/ 
/iay/ 
/iəa/ 
fu/ 
/ui/ 
/un/ 
/uy/ 
/ua/ 
/uai/ 


[] 


/b/ 


/m/ /f/ 
ma fa 
mai 

mao 

man fan 
mang fang 
(shé-)me 
mo fo 
mei fei 
mou fou 
men fen 
meng feng 
mi 

miu 

min 

ming 
miao 
mian 

mie 

mu fu 


/t/ 


/n/ 


nong 


/c/ 
ci 

ca 
cai 
cao 
can 
cang 


ce 


cou 
cen 
ceng 
qi 
qiu 
gin 
qing 
qia 


qiao 
qian 
qiang 
qie 
cu 
cui 
cun 
cong 


/s/ 
si 

sa 
sai 
sao 
san 
sang 


se 


sou 
sen 
seng 
xi 
xiu 
xin 
xing 
xia 


xiao 
xian 
xiang 
xie 
su 
sui 
sun 
song 


/ž/ 
zhi 

zha 
zhai 
zhao 
zhan 
zhang 
zhé, zhe 
zhe 
zhei 
zhou 
zhen 
zheng 


zhu 
zhui 
zhun 
zhong 
zhua 
zhuai 


/č/ 
chi 
cha 
chai 
chao 
chan 
chang 


che 


chou 
chen 
cheng 


chu 
chui 
chun 
chong 


chuai 


Š hl 
shi ri 
sha 

shai 

shao rao 


shan ran 
shan rang 
shé(-me) 

she re 
shei 

shou rou 
shen ren 
sheng reng 


shu ru 
shui rui 
shun run 


shua rua 
shuai 


gu 
gui 
gun 
gong 
gua 
guai 


ku 
kui 
kun 
kong 
kua 
kuai 


hu 
hui 
hun 
hong 
hua 
huai 


[412 


/b/ 


/p/ 


/m/ 


mar 
maor 
mangr 
mer 
mor 
mour 
mengr 
miar 
miaor 


mier 
mie'r 
miur 
mingr 
mur 


/f/ 


far 


fangr 
fer 
for 
four 
fengr 


fur 


/d/ 


duan 


duo 


dar 
daor 
dangr 
der 
de'r 
dour 
dengr 
diar 
diaor 


dier 
die'r 
diur 
dingr 
dur 
duar 


duer 
duor 
dongr 


/t/ 


tuan 


tuo 


/n/ 


nuan 


nuo 
nü 


nüe 
nar 
naor 
nangr 
ner 
ne'r 
nour 
nengr 
niar 
niaor 
niangr 
nier 
nie'r 
niur 
ningr 
nur 
nuar 


nuor 
nongr 


nüer 
nüe'r 


/2/ 


zuan 


zuo 
ju 
jun 
juan 
jiong 
jue 
zar 
zaor 
zangr 
zer 
zer 
zour 
zengr 
jiar 
jiaor 
jiangr 


jiongr 


/c/ 


cuan 


cuo 
qu 
qun 
quan 
qiong 
que 
car 
caor 
cangr 
cer 
cer 
cour 
cengr 
qiar 
qiaor 
qiangr 
qier 
qie'r 
qiur 
qingr 
cur 
cuar 


cuer 
cuor 
congr 
quar 
quer 
que'r 
qiongr 


/s/ 


suan 


suo 
xu 
xun 
xuan 
xiong 
xue 
sar 
saor 
sangr 
ser 
se'r 
sour 
sengr 
xiar 
xiaor 
xiangr 
xier 
xie’r 
xiur 
xingr 
sur 
suar 


suer 
suor 
songr 
xuar 
xuer 
xue'r 
xiongr 


[i] 
zhuan 
zhuang 
zhuo 


zhar 
zhaor 
zhangr 
zher 
zhe'r 
zhour 
zhengr 


zhur 
zhuar 


zhuangr 


zhuer 
zhuor 
zhongr 


Fe] 
chuan 
chuang 
chuo 


char 
chaor 
changr 
cher 
che'r 
chour 
chengr 


chur 
chuar 


chuangr 


chuer 
chuor 
chongr 


S fel 
shuan  ruan 
shuang 

shuo ruo 


shar rar 
shaor raor 
shangr rangr 
sher rer 
sher  re'r 
shour  rour 
shengr rengr 


shur rur 

shuar ruar 

shuangr 

shuer ruer 

shuor  ruor 
rongr 


/g/ 
guan 
guang 
guo 


gar 
gaor 
gangr 
ger 
ger 
gour 
gengr 


gur 
guar 
guangr 
guer 
guor 


gongr 


/h/ 
huan 
huang 
huo 


hur 
huar 
huangr 
huer 
huor 
hongr 


[152 


Appendix D The transcription of Mandarin 


The Hànyü Pinyin transcription, or Pinyin for short, is the most popular 
romanization scheme for Mandarin, both in China and internationally. Apart 
from Pinyin, there is a great variety of systems for the transcription of Man- 
darin in the Roman alphabet and in other scripts. In this appendix, Pinyin and 
two other well-known transcription systems, Wade-Giles and Zhüyin Fuhdo, are 
compared, with a deliberate focus on the representation of spoken Mandarin. 
The results of this comparison are also listed in a concordance table, arranged 
according to the inventory of syllables presented in Appendix B. 


Pinyin (PY) 


Some background on the Pinyin system was given in § 2.1. In the Chinese- 
speaking world, Pinyin serves an auxiliary role, supplementing the character 
script, e.g. in language primers, dictionary entries and keyboard input meth- 
ods. This usage will be called CHARACTER PINYIN (CP), as it aims to transcribe 
the Mandarin citation forms of characters. Given the syllabic dimension of 
Chinese characters (8 10.3), the principal unit of spelling in CP is the syllable. 

In parts of the world where the Roman alphabet is used natively, Pinyin 
serves a public function in spelling Chinese terms and names, e.g. in newspa- 
pers and maps. But it also has specialized functions, e.g. in second-language 
education, in lexicography and in general linguistics. I therefore distinguish 
Character Pinyin from LINGUISTIC PINYIN (LP), which transcribes the Mandarin 
language as it is spoken, irrespective of any conventions belonging to the char- 
acter script. In contrast to CP, LP has the Roman letter as its principal unit of 
spelling. More differences between CP and LP will be outlined below. 


Both CP and LP may be called transcriptions, even though one is a conversion between two 
scripts and the other is a written representation of the spoken word. See Mountford (1996) 
for grammatological terms and references; and Branner (2000: 25-28, 33-37), Mair (2002) and 
Wiedenhof (2005) for Chinese linguistic and historical backgrounds. In China, the popularity 
of CP is guaranteed by the character script, but LP is also applied natively in language teach- 
ing, lexicography and linguistics. Some intermediate systems exist which partially apply 
principles (a) to (d) below, or have additional rules; CP and LP can accordingly be regarded as 
opposing ends on a typological scale. For examples of CP-type systems, see Hàn-Ying xiüding 
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(1995), Cididn (1996) and Han-Ying shuángyü (2002). Examples of LP-type transcriptions are 
Wang’s Chinese-English dictionary (2002a, 1967'), Dìtújí (1977: Index), Chén’s Beijing dialect 
dictionary (1985) and the "ABC" dictionaries (ABC 2003: xiii, ABC ECCE 2010: 508-509). 


The two systems adhere to different principles for (a) neutral tones, (b) neutra- 
lization of tonal contrasts, (c) -r suffixation, and (d) alphabetical order. 


(a) In CP, neutral tones are generally avoided, and citation forms for each cha- 
racter are preferred. Thus 7 ‘be’ is trancribed in its citation form shi; and 
HIA ‘friend’ is spelled as péngyóu because JJ] and are listed as péng and 
yóu in the dictionary. In LP, the verb 'be' is transcribed as shi, representing 
its usual pronunciation (§ 5.12); a distinction between shi ‘be’ and shi ‘be’ 
remains available as a contextual option in LP. Likewise, ‘friend’ is tran- 
scribed as LP péngyou to reflect its spoken form, the pronunciation with 
-you being non-existent, at least in Beijing Mandarin. Grammatical function 
words such as subordinative de and suggestive ba lack citation forms with- 
out a neutral tone, and are therefore spelled identically in CP and LP. For € 
J£ ‘what’, CP has shénme ~ shénmo and LP has shéme (§ 4.4.1). 


(b) Mandarin tonal contrasts are neutralized in some contexts (§ 2.2.4). In CP, 
such contexts are irrelevant because each character is transcribed individu- 
ally. Thus £ f$ ‘five kinds’ is transcribed as wù zhóng due to the citation 
forms of the characters Æ wii and 4 zhóng. In LP, the characters are irrele- 
vant, and ‘five kinds’ is spelled as wú zhóng to match actual pronunciation, 
in which the contrast between second and third tone is neutralized before a 
third tone. Likewise, CP transcribes 3& i% 4 ‘not yet’ as hái méi yóu according 
to character readings, but LP distinguishes between forms with and without 
neutralization, which is optional here: hái mei yóu ^ hái méi yóu. 


(c) The -r suffix is rare in written Chinese (8 10.2.2) but frequent in spoken 
Mandarin. CP transcribes }# ii ‘padding as tair and # 95 'vendor's stall’ as 
tanr because the characters f£ and ## are read as tài and tan, respectively. In 
LP, both ‘padding’ and ‘vendor’s stall’ are written as tar because their pro- 
nunciation is identical. For details and more examples, see 88 2.7.1-2.7.5. 


(d) In alphabetical lists, Mandarin expressions can be arranged according to 
- syllables, in accordance with the character script; 
- letters, following the Roman alphabet: a, b, c... to z, with u preceding ü; 
- tones: neutral and with tone symbols, e.g. a, à, á, á, à; or ü, ü, Ú, ti, ù. 
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In CP, all three principles apply, in that order. Thus Bt # jirdn ‘since’ pre- 
cedes # # jiézhe ‘next’ and 45 2K jiégué ‘as a result’, because the syllable ji 
comes before jie, which in turn precedes the syllable jié. In LP, only the 
second and third principles are valid, and strictly in that order. In other 
words, entries are first sorted alphabetically, disregarding tone symbols: jie- 
guo, jiezhe, jiran. Next, the tone symbols are restored: jiéguó, jiezhe, jirán. The 
principle for tonal arrangement has the neutral tone precede first, second, 
third and fourth tone. In LP, this sorting principle is exclusively applied to 
entries which differ in tones; thus ba, bá, bà; qiyou, qíyóu, qíyóu, qiyóu; 
yushiyan, yüshiyàn. 
Some CP spellings are underspecified in terms of pronunciation, making them 
less suitable in second-language acquisition and in linguistic work. The dilem- 
ma is most palpable for expressions which were compounds historically, but 
are now highly lexicalized. One example is /^ #1 ‘Miss’, which derives from 
/| xido ‘small’ and 38. -jié- ‘elder sister’. In the Beijing standard, this word is pro- 
nounced with a second tone followed by a neutral tone [71 :]. 

In CP, principle (a) yields the transcription xidojié for ‘Miss’. This can be mis- 
leading for beginning students, who will be tempted to pronounce this spelling 
as [/ /]. But even after mastering the rule that a third tone before another 
third tone changes to a second tone, students of Mandarin are still apt to pro- 
nounce both tones incorrectly, as 14]. Alternatively, a neutral tone can be 
written; but in CP, this option is applied on a single-syllable basis only. As a con- 
sequence, / 2H. ‘Miss’ is regularly transcribed in dictionaries and textbooks as 
either xidojie or xiáo-jié. The middle dot indicates that the character citation 
tone of the following syllable should be changed into a neutral tone in the cur- 
rent expression. However, CP xidojie and xido.jié still lead to incorrect pronun- 
ciations by second-language learners, who will conclude from these spellings 
that the tones for / 4H ‘Miss’ are to be pronounced as [~ ||] (8 2.2.2). 

The problem, in short, is that, given a bisyllabic word written with two char- 
acters, both with third-tone citation forms, modern Mandarin tones may vary. 
They may be pronounced [^1 ‘\], as in the case of /^ 4H ‘Miss’, or [1], as for 
KW ‘elder female cousin’, or as [ 1], as in 48 7H. ‘elder sister’. From a peda- 


gogical viewpoint, non-native pronunciation errors are hard to avoid on the 
basis of CP; and from a linguistic perspective, failure to capture basic facts of 
pronunciation defies the purpose of transcription. This book therefore uses LP 
throughout, transcribing ‘Miss’ as xidojie, ‘younger female cousin’ as bidojié, and 
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‘elder sister’ as jiéjie. For a comparable example, consider the case of Xk f 
‘manner’, CP fázi, LP fázi in 8 10.2.2. 

There is one Mandarin phonological contrast for which Pinyin does not ac- 
count: that between [va] and [a] (phonemically /aa/ and /o/, 8 2.8.3), both of 
which are written with the letter e. Different solutions have been proposed to 
transcribe this distinction; see § 2.7.1 for details. 

There are official standards as well as ad hoc conventions stipulating when 
syllables are to be joined together as words in Pinyin, and which syllables must 
be separated by a space. In the Mandarin-speaking world, the practical import 
of these conventions is limited. Pinyin prose currently has no role to play 
outside of language classrooms and linguistic databases. Romanized texts are 
not used in regular written communication (messages, newspapers or books, 
whether in print or online). In this sense, a living Pinyin orthography simply 
has not emerged, and texts in Chinese characters continue to dominate all daily 
functions of writing. 


Pinyin has an eventful history of official attitudes toward its status as an equivalent of or 
substitute for the character script; an overview is given by DeFrancis (2006). Official rules for 
the orthography of polysyllabic expressions are not always internally consistent. For regula- 
tions and backgrounds see Pinxiéfá (1953), Pinyin zhéngcí (1985), Yin & Felley (1990), Zhéngcé 
fagui (1996: 268-284), ABC (2003: xiv) and Zhou (2003: 183-188). 


To spell polysyllabic words, a hyphen between syllables is usually avoided in 
Pinyin. Joined syllables are simply written together as one long string, but oc- 
casionally they may be separated by an apostrophe. The use of the apostrophe 
is described in the following rule: 


(1 Whenever syllables beginning with a, o or e are joined to a preceding syl- 
lable, an apostrophe will be used if confusion arises about syllable boun- 
daries, e.g. piao Ki 'fur-lined jacket’. (Zhéngcé fagui 1996: 5) 


It is not always easy to determine when such “confusion arises” ( X Æ HX% fa- 
shéng hünxiáo), and different standards have evolved (Pinyin.info 2010). The 
point of departure in this work is that an apostrophe is used only if the inven- 
tory of Mandarin syllables (Appendix B) in combination with tone symbols can- 
not record pronunciaton unambiguously. The inventory will remove the need 
for an apostrophe in the place name Tiananmen (literally, mén ‘gate’ of tian ‘hea- 
venly' dn ‘peace’), because tid is not an existing syllable in Mandarin. Compa- 
rable cases are gonganju ‘public security bureau’ (in the absence of a syllable 
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*gon) and dingàn ‘verdict’ (since there is no *din). In short, if a string can be split 
into Mandarin syllables in only one way, no apostrophe is used. 

In example (1) above, the cause of confusion is the absence of tone symbols: 
the apostrophe in pi'ao is needed to distinguish it from the monosyllabic word 
piao ‘bleach’. The transcription of tones removes any doubt, for pido allows for 
just one reading. Nonetheless, Chinese dictionaries often combine the use of an 
apostrophe with Pinyin tone symbols, writing pí'ío 'fur-lined jacket’, pido 
‘bleach’, ji’é ‘hunger’ and ji? ‘borrow’. 

Still, the use of tone symbols cannot fully prevent confusion about syllable 
boundaries. For instance, jiangé might be read as either jiàn + gé ‘gap’, or as jiang 
+ é‘derating’. In such cases, the following rule applies. 


(2) When two syllables are linked in writing, in case of possible confusion 
about a syllable boundary, an apostrophe will be used only if the second 
syllable starts with a written vowel. 


Applied to the previous example, ‘gap’ is transcribed as jiangé, and ‘derating’ as 
jiang’é; and likewise fanan for ‘rise in revolt’, but fan'àn for ‘reverse a verdict’. 
Following Hú Yüshü (1992: 117) this rule can be motivated as follows. Most Pinyin syllables 
begin with a consonant, but there are just four written consonants acting as codas (-n, -ng, 
-ngr, and -r). Hence the point of departure is that every syllable starts with a consonant, so 
that in the case of jiàngé ‘gap’, the last syllable starts with g- (i.e. gé, since there is no *ngé), 
and in fanan, the first n is to be read as an initial with the second syllable. Otherwise, an apo- 
strophe is used: jiang’é ‘derating’, fán'àn ‘reverse a verdict’. 


The use of the apostrophe in the spelling of rhotacisms was discussed in § 2.7.1. 


Wade-Giles (WG) 


Wade-Giles is the name given to the transcription which was used (but not 
explained) by H.A. Giles in his Chinese-English dictionary (first edition 1892, se- 
cond edition 1912). This spelling was based on T.F. Wade’s system (§ 2.1, Legeza 
1968-1969: I, 17). The best-known version of Wade-Giles is the well-reasoned 
adaptation by Y.R. Chao in R.H Mathews’ dictionary (1943: ix-xxi). Most of 
Chao’s conventions have been adopted in the concordance table below. 

In WG, polysyllabic words are not joined together directly, but separated by 
hyphens, e.g. PY yinyué, WG yin -yüeh' ‘music’. WG uses superscript numbers 1, 
2, 3 and 4 to transcribe tones: PY xiang ‘fragrant’, xidng ‘soar’, xiang ‘think’, 
xiang ‘toward’, WG hsiang’, hsiang’, hsiang’, hsiang’. A superscript number 5 used 
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to be reserved for the rù tone, but this tone does not occur in modern Beijing 
Mandarin (§ 2.2.1). The neutral tone is transcribed as a middle dot (i.e. a full 
stop, but slightly raised) preceding the syllable: PY wéiba, WG wei’~pa ‘tail’. 

For aspirated consonants, Chao uses an apostrophe, as in WG p’, t’, k’ for PY 
p, t, k, where Giles (1912) wrote a spiritus asper: p‘, t‘, k‘. For the alveodental 
series, PY z, c, s, WG has ts, ts’, s; the palatal series, PY j, q, x, is written as WG ch, 
ch’, hs. For the retroflex series, PY zh, ch, sh and r-, WG writes ch, ch’, sh and j; the 
retroflex coda PY -r will be treated separately below. The alveolar and retroflex 
buzzers, PY zi, ci, si, zhi, chi, shi and ri, are spelled als WG tzti, tz'ii, ssti, chih, ch'ih, 
shih and jih. 

The finals PY -en and -eng are spelled with a circumflex symbol in WG: -én, 
-éng. The raised vowel [e] ($ 2.5.3) is written as WG e for PY -ian, but as WG a for 
PY -üan: PY qián, WG ch’ien’ ‘money’; PY quán, WG ch’tian’ ‘whole’. For the final 
PY -ui, WG spells -uei after k- and k’-, but otherwise -ui: PY gui, WG kuei’ ‘ghost’; 
PY hui, WG hui’ ‘destroy’. The final PY -uo is written as WG -o following the 
retroflex initials ch-, ch’- and j-, but as -uo after the (similarly retroflex) initial 
sh- : PY zhud, WG cho’ ‘table’; PY shud, WG shuo' ‘speak’. PY you equals WG yu; PY 
yu equals WG yii. PY yin and ying are written as WG yin and ying, but PY yi is 
spelled as WGi. 

Some modern spoken forms such as shéi ‘who’ and zhéi ‘this’ are listed in 
older sources by their reading pronunciations exclusively: in this case shuí and 
zhé. Such gaps in the WG system can be filled by analogy: shei^ ‘who’, chei‘ ‘this’, 
as Chao effectively does (Mathews 1943: 31, 841). 

In the concordance table below, WG spellings deviate from Chao’s norm in 
the following three cases. 

- Following Giles, Chao differentiates between WG -é and WG -o, both corre- 
sponding to the modern final PY -e [va]. Examples: PY è, WG & ‘yoke’ but PY 
è, WG o' ‘evil’; PY gé, WG kë ‘separate’ but PY gé, WG ko’ ‘pavilion’. As Chao 
himself acknowledges, this contrast does not exist in Beijing Mandarin, and 
the vowel is unrounded (Mathews 1943: ix, xiv; compare § 2.8.3). Therefore 
a uniform notation -é is used here. For the same reason, I write the final PY 
-üe, corresponding to WG -üeh and WG -ioh, uniformally as WG -üeh: PY lüé, 
WG lüeh' ‘somewhat’. 

- Thanks to the use of the circumflex in WG, the contrast between [v4] and 
[a], which PY does not accomodate (8 2.8.3), can be spelled as ê versus e for 
non-rhotacized finals: PY shé, WG shë ‘snake’, PY shéme, WG she’--me ‘what’. 
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- Chao transcribes the -r coda (8 2.7) as WG r, without a hyphen: yiiér’ ‘fish’, 
tiar’ ‘little bit’; but for nasal rhotacisms, he has the r preceded by an apos- 
trophe: shéng’r’ ‘rope’ (Mathews 1943: xvii). This use of the apostrophe has 
not been followed here. Instead, and in line with Chao’s later work (1968: 
51), the apostrophe is used in rhotacisms as a link between the final WG -é 
[v^] and the letter r, distinguishing these from rhotacisms which are pro- 
nounced with a schwa [a] (8 2.7.1): PY cher, WG ch'e'r' ‘small vehicle’, PY 
cher, WG ch'ér' ‘snack’. For the finals PY-ie and PY -üe, this apostrophe 
would be superfluous in WG: PY jié’r, WG chiehr' ‘shopping street’, PY jier, 
WG chiér' ‘today’; PY yue’r, WG yiiehr* ‘month in the lunar calendar’, PY yuer, 
WG yiiér’ ‘piece of jade’; also compare PY piidéngé’r, WG p’u'-teng-ér’ ‘mea- 
dow moth’; PY ér, WG érh’ ‘son, child’. 


Zhüyin Fáhào it = ff Ge (ZY) 

This transcription is known by many different names; a representative list was 
given in § 2.1. The system follows the traditional division of the syllable (Table 
2.10), spelling each syllable as a sequence of symbols representing its initial, 
medial, rhyme and tone, in that order. The ZY scheme is arranged in alphabet- 
like fashion as a list of 21 initials and 16 finals, each with their own name, from 
^? bo to O yu. In this scheme, shown below, the initials are grouped together 
according to place of articulation (labials, dentals, etcetera) and manner of 
articulation (unaspirated, aspirated, nasal, etcetera). 

ZY marks first-tone syllables by the absence of a tone symbol: PY ddor, ZY 7 
4 JL ‘knife’; PY ti, ZY X X ‘bald’. For the second, third, and fourth tones, ZY 
uses the the symbols ^ , * and ` either after the syllable: xué Tt ^ ‘learn’; 
lián 4 | 3 `“ face’; jiàn | 3 ` ‘see’; or on top of the last non-tonal symbol: 
TU+,% | 4,4 | 3. The neutral tone is transcribed as a middle dot before 
the syllable: de * 2 € ‘sus’, gingchu 4 | Z * 4 X ‘clear’, shéme Pt / ene 
‘what’. When ZY is written in vertical lines, the second-, third- and fourth-tone 
symbols will either follow the syllable, or be written to the right of the last 
non-tonal symbol. A vertical writing direction also requires the symbol | (PY 
-i-, yi, y-) to be written as —. 

The alveolar and retroflex buzzers, PY zi, ci, si, zhi, chi, shi and ri, are spelled 
in ZY with just the initial and the tone, as in zh Œ} * ‘paper’, si 4 ` ‘four’; and 
with a first tone: chi 4 ‘eat’. The symbols ^ en 4 correspond to the PY finals 
-en and -eng, but after a ZY vowel symbol, they correspond to PY -n and -ng. 
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Examples: zhén 4 ‘true’, zhtin Ł X» * ‘precise’; léng 44 ~ ‘cold’, ling 2 | 
L * ‘fetch’. The final -iong, where the PY letter -i- represents the ü sound [y] 
(8 2.5.3), is accordingly transcribed in ZY with 1, not |. Examples: qióng 4 H 
L ^ ‘poor’; xiéngyéng T H +N 2 


ve 


turbulent’. 


Zhuyin Fuhdo symbols: arrangement, names and Pinyin equivalents 
ZY = Zhüyin Fuhdo symbol, NM = name of symbol, PY = equivalent(s) in Pinyin 


ZY NM PY ZY NM PY ZY NM PY ZY NM PY 

7 bo b 4 Bd j Y à a A eng eng, ng 
& pW p 4 dq q € blo JL é-r,r,er 
n mo m T xi x € £ e [va,a] l,— y iyiy 
L fo f 4 zhi zh fe ] e [e] X wi u, wu,w 
2 dé d f ch ch Z ài ai Li ya üuyi 
aA t t P sh sh X ëi ei 

> ne n ri r- 4 ão ao 

2 dl | P zu Z X ou ou 

& ge g ? d c 3 dn an 

? ke k A si s D én en, n 

] hē h X. ang ang 


Like the PY system, ZY ignores the contrast between the vowels [va] and [a] 
(8 2.8.3): PY shé, ZY P € ~ ‘snake’, PY shéme, ZY P € ^ *1& ‘what’. For rhota- 
cisms, the contrast between PY -e', -ie’r, -üe'r and PY -er, -ier, -üer (§ 2.7.1) can 
be maintained in ZY, as in jié’r 4 | ©% JL ‘shopping street’ against jier 4 | JL (a) 
‘chick’ < ji ‘chicken’, (b) ‘today’ < jin ‘current’ (8 2.8.3). Etymologizing transcrip- 
tions such as ZY “4 | ^ JL” (‘today’, Far East 1992: 1661) have intentionally been 
avoided in the following pages. 
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absolute past tense see relative past tense 

adjective An expression which denotes a property of an entity, e.g. xido ‘small’, gaoxing 
‘happy’. Most Mandarin adjectives can be attributes (dà ché ‘big car’, gdoxing de siji ‘happy 
driver’) as well as predicates (Che da. ‘The car is big’, Siji gdoxing. ‘The driver is happy:). Ad- 
jectives not occurring as predicates, such as zhén ‘true’, are called restricted adjectives. 

adjunct see modifier 

adverb An expression which modifies a verb, an adjective or another adverb. In Mandarin, 
regular adverbs are positioned before each of these three terms, e.g. bu ‘not’ in bu Idi 
‘doesn’t come’, bù dud ‘not much’ and bù hën dud ‘not very much’. Free adverbs (also called 
movable adverbs) are adverbs occurring not just in that position, but also, like conjunc- 
tions, at the beginning of a sentence, which is thus modified as a whole, e.g. dagai ‘proba- 
bly’ in Dagai wó mà bu Idi. ‘Most likely my mother is not coming’. 

adverbial predicate A sentence pattern such as Shuo de qingchu. ‘They speak clearly’, which 
seems to be constructed adverbially (the ‘speaking’ being characterized as something 
‘clear’), but carries all characteristics of a topic-comment construction (as regards shud de 
‘the fact that someone is saying something’, things are qingchu ‘clear’). 

affix An expression, often a bound morpheme, which occurs in a fixed position in com- 
pounds: prefixes in first position, infixes in midway position, and suffixes in final position. 
Examples: Eng. un- in unhappy and Mnd. zeng- ‘great-’ in zengzámü ‘great-grandmother’ are 
prefixes; Mnd. yi 'a' in kàn yi kan 'have a look' is an infix; Eng. -able in readable and Mnd. 
-men 'GRP' in péngyoumen 'friends' are suffixes. 

affricate Of consonants: consisting of a plosive followed by an fricative at the same place of 
articulation, such as Eng. tch [tf] in watch and Mnd. zh [fs] in zhà ‘swine’. 

afterthought construction A construction in which an expression which would otherwise 
come earlier in the sentence is added after it, avoiding repetition of other parts of the sen- 
tence. Examples: Eng. Very cute, those kids!; Mnd. Yóu yisi ba, tà nèi shuofa. ‘Quite interesting, 
how he put it’. The commas indicate the fall in intonation which is common in this con- 
struction, and which may be accompanied by a switch to lower volume and faster tempo. 

agent see subject 

allophone One among various possible pronunciations of a phoneme. Examples: aspirated 
[k"] in kin and unaspirated [k] in skin are both allophones of the English phoneme /k/; the 
retroflex affricate [z] and the retroflex approximant [4] are allophones of the Mandarin 
phoneme /r/ in /ruan3/ ruán ‘soft’. 

alveolar Of speech sounds: pronounced at or near the alveolar ridge, just behind the upper 
front teeth. Example: Mnd. z [ts] in ză 'group'. 

approximant see semivowel 

argument see valence 

articulation The production of speech sounds. 

articulation, manner of see manner of articulation 
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articulation, place of see place of articulation 

articulator The speech organ, or part of a speech organ, active in the production of a 
speech sound, for instance the back of the tongue for velars (Eng. k [k"] in kin, Mnd. g [k] in 
gan ‘do’), or the blade of the tongue in palatals (Mnd. x [c] in xin ‘new’). 

aspect The type of meaning relating to the manner in which events occur in time, for in- 
stance the progressive aspect of English -ing (playing, swimming), or the perfective aspect 
expressed by the Mandarin particle le (Lái le. ‘We’ll be right there’). Aspect is distinguished 
from tense, which locates an event on the time axis relative to a reference point, such as 
the moment of speaking (the now). 

aspiration A manner of articulation for plosives and affricates which causes a delay in the 
onset of the following vowel. The t [t"] in tido ‘jump’ is aspirated; the d [t] in diào ‘fall’ is un- 
aspirated. 

attribute Adjectival adjunct: an adjective used as a modifier with a noun, e.g. ré ‘hot’ in ré 
shut ‘hot water’, shüfu ‘comfortable’ in shüfu de wanshang ‘comfortable night’. 

attributive Of adjectives: used as an attribute. 

auxiliary verb A verb which takes another verb as its complement. Examples: hui ‘can’ in 
hui you ‘can swim’, qu ‘go’ in qu war ‘go play’. Most auxiliary verbs in Mandarin can also be 
used as transitive verbs: hui Yingyá ‘know English’; qu Duolínduo ‘go to Toronto’. 

bá construction see pretransitive construction 

Báihuà E $$ The modern Chinese written language, which is largely based on Beijing Man- 
darin, but also contains expressions and constructions borrowed from Classical Chinese. As 
a written medium taught in schools, Classical Chinese was replaced by Bdihud in the 1920s. 

bi construction A sentence pattern in which the property of one entity is set off against the 
same property in another entity by means of the coverb bi ‘compare’, as in Hudshéng bi 
songzér piányi. ‘Peanuts are cheaper than pine nuts. 

bilabial see labial 

bound morpheme see morpheme 

bronze inscription A text inscribed on bronze vessels and weapons commemorating mili- 
tary campaigns, royal honors, gallantry awards and other matters of state. Datings range 
from the Shang to the Eastern Hàn (approximately 1600 BC - AD 220), with a peak in pro- 
duction during the Western Zhou period (1045-771 BC). 

cáoshü see Draft Script 

cardinal numeral see numeral 

causative construction A sentence pattern as in Wò rang ta zou. ‘I let him go/, where the fact 
that something or someone (tà ‘he’) is taking part in an event (zóu ‘walk, go away’) is due to 
a second participant (wó T). 

character The basic unit of the Chinese script, consisting of one or more strokes assembled 
into one or more components within an imaginary rectangle. Virtually all characters re- 
present a form and a meaning; for characters in common use, such pairs usually represent 
a morpheme in Mandarin. 
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Character Pinyin (also CP) The use of Pinyin to transcribe Chinese characters. Due to the 
syllabic nature of the Chinese script, the syllable is the main unit of spelling in CP. Also see 
Linguistic Pinyin (LP). 

citation form The way an expression is pronounced when it serves as an example in isola- 
tion from other expressions. Example: the citation form of the English article a [a] is [7er]. 

classifier (also measure word) An expression which subsumes different entities under a 
single semantic class. Such semantic classes show much variation in scope and applicabi- 
lity. The term measure word is sometimes used as a synonym for classifier, but strictly 
speaking, although all measures are classes (e.g. ké ‘gram’ for entities being weighed, kd 
‘calorie’ for energy, béi ‘cupful’ for the contents of a cup), not all classes are measures (e.g. 
shan ‘leaf, flap’ for doors and other screens, tido ‘string, strip’ for rope, snakes, roads, 
sharks and lines of text in official documents). 

Clerical Script (lisha žk €) A style of brush script intended for daily use coexisting in early 
imperial times with the Small Seal Script, which was used in official inscriptions. Even the 
earliest specimens in Clerical style make a modern impression, and many characters and 
fragments of text are still interpretable for present-day readers. Clerical Script remains in 
use as a popular style in Chinese calligraphy. 

close junction The type of subordination in which the modifier is represented as being 
firmly ingrained with respect to the head, as in Eng. China ink ‘ink which is characteristi- 
cally from China’, Mnd. hóng déng ‘red traffic light’, i.e. a ‘lamp which is typically red’. Cor- 
responding patterns with loose junction would be Chinese ink to mean ‘ink which is from 
China somehow’ and hóng de deng for a ‘lamp which happens to be red’. 

combinatory form A variant form of a radical, usually with fewer strokes than the radical 
itself, which combines with other components to form a character. In the characters 7] hé 
‘river’ and JẸ hud ‘slippery’, the component 7 (with three strokes) is a combinatory form 
of the radical 7k shui ‘water’ (with four strokes). Dictionaries in simplified characters often 
list both traditional radicals and their combinatory forms as separate radicals. 

comment Another term for the Mandarin predicate, highlighting its function. In the Man- 
darin sentence, the subject denotes what the sentence is about, and is therefore called the 
topic; and the predicate serves as comment, in other words, as a message about the topic. 

complement A non-subject argument of the verb, for instance an indirect object (e.g. Eng. 
me in fetch me a beer, Mnd. ta ‘her’ in géi ta qián ‘give her money’) or a subject complement 
(Bob in I am Bob, shéi ‘who’ in Ni shi shéi? ‘Who are you?). The object (fan ‘meal’ in chi fan 
‘have a meal’) may be included in this definition, or be defined as a separate notion. 

conjunction An expression which links two other expressions as grammatical equivalents, 
e.g. Eng. or in Do you have time Monday or Tuesday? (linking two nouns); Mnd. érqié ‘more- 
over’ in Hén yudn, érqié tài gui. ‘It’s a long way, moreover it’s too expensive. (linking two 
clauses). Mandarin conjunctions linking clauses precede any subject of the second clause. 

consonant A speech sound pronounced by constricting or closing off the airstream. Ex- 
amples: Eng. f [v] in of, Mnd. c [ts] in ca ‘rub’. 

construction Syntactic relation. Also called pattern, the latter term highlighting the self- 
organizing properties of a language. 
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context The context of an utterance comprises (a) language-internal context, i.e. matters 
referred to by previous utterances; and (b) extralinguistic context, i.e. any other informa- 
tion available in the speech situation. For example, for the second sentence in Chi táozi ba! 
Háo chi! ‘Do eat some peaches! They're delicious, the peaches (tdozi) from the first sen- 
tence can serve as language-internal context, while the components and dimensions of the 
situation in which delicious peaches are offered can serve as extralinguistic context. 

contrast The type of distinction among speech sounds which, within a given language, 
serves to express separate meanings. 

coordination A syntactic construction in which two or more elements are equivalents, the 
construction serving the role which each coordinated element would serve individually, 
e.g. Eng. [cars or bicycles], they [ate, drank and laughed]; Mnd. [xiánsheng nüshi] ‘ladies and 
gentlemen’, [háochi you jiànkang] de dangdo ‘delicious and healthy cake’. 

copula (also copular verb) A verb which identifies the referent of its subject with the refer- 
ent of its complement, which is called a subject complement. Examples: Eng. was in Cynthia 
was our CEO (where Cynthia and our CEO are the same person) and play in You play Horatio. 
(you and Horatio being the same person); Mnd. zuó ‘serve as’ in Wò zuó ldoshi. ‘I am a teach- 
er; and jido ‘be called’ in Zhé zhóng chá jiào Mdojiar. ‘This kind of tea is called Maojiar’. 

copular verb see copula 

coverb A transitive verb which shares a subject with a following verb, but has its own ob- 
ject. Examples yong ‘use’ in yong dão sha rén ‘kill someone with a knife’; dao ‘attain’ in dào 
Bingddo qu ‘go to Iceland’. In English translation, many coverbs can be represented by pre- 
positions (with, to). Mandarin coverbs are verbs nevertheless: ying dão ‘use a knife’, dao 
Bingdáo ‘arrive in Iceland’. Real (non-predicative) prepositions are uncommon in Mandarin; 
examples are the object marker bd, passive bèi ‘by, through’ and dă ‘from’. 

CP see Character Pinyin 

cyclic number system see sexagenary cycle 

dazhuan see Large Seal Script 

definite An expression is called definite if it is used by the speaker to indicate that the hear- 
er should be able to identify a specific referent on the basis of context. In English, definite 
references can be made by means of the definite article the, as in the man on the bridge, or 
the shop at the foot of the hill. 

dental Of speech sounds: pronounced at or near the upper front teeth. Examples: Eng. th [0] 
in think, Mnd. c [ts"] in cünzi ‘village’. 

determinative see radical 

diachronic (often as a contrast with synchronic) Taking the viewpoint of historical deve- 
lopment. 

diphthong A vowel pronounced by means of a smooth shift in the configuration of tongue, 
lips and lower jaw. E.g. the English diphthong -ow in low, starting from central to back 
tongue position, spread lips and close-mid lower jaw (o), and moving on to a position with 
rounded lips, back of the tongue raised and close jaw (w). Also see triphthong. 

direct object see object. 

division head see radical 
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Draft Script (cdosha 3E €) A type of brush script developed since the third century as an 
artistic form of expression. Its bold and ambitious strokes often make the characters hard 
to identify for the inexperienced eye. 

durative aspect The type of aspect which presents an action as a continous event, as ex- 
pressed by Mnd. zhe: cóng xido kan zhe ta ‘he has been watching them since his childhood’. 

endearment tones The tonal form [. | /]] used to replace the original tones of an expres- 
sion to add affectionate connotations to its original meaning. This pattern belongs to Man- 
darin child language, and to the language adults use when speaking to children; its is al- 
most exclusively used with reduplicated forms. Examples: góu ‘dog’ > góugóu ‘nice doggy’, 
xié ‘shoe’ > xiéxié ‘little shoe’; ayí ‘aunt’ > dyí ‘auntie’. 

entity A thing, being, matter or abstract notion. Examples: bicycle, sheep, dust, eternity. 

event time The time during which the event referred to takes place. For example, in a con- 
versation about last Saturday's rain, the utterance Xia yi. ‘It was raining’ has that Saturday 
as its event time. Event time is distinguished from narrated time. 

experiential aspect The type of aspect which presents an event as (1) preceding narrated 
time, (2) without contiguity between event time and narrated time, and (3) with an entity 
in narrated time exhibiting the property of the event having taken place. Mnd. guo ~ gud 
expresses experiential aspect, as in Wò zhu guo simido. ‘I stayed the night in a temple once’. 

expression A linguistic sign, or a combination of linguistic signs. 

first person see person 

form The language-specific conceptualization of speech sounds. A from minimally contains 
one speech sound (such as /a/ for the English article a), but may comprise a morpheme, 
phrase or sentence. Technically, forms are transcribed between forward slashes, as in 
/blek/, /fel/, /stif/; but everyday orthography in italics is adequate in most descriptions: 
black, shell, stiff. The combination of a form with a meaning is called a linguistic sign. 

free adverb see adverb 

fricative A speech sound pronounced by narrowing the distance between the articulators to 
produce audible friction at that position as the airstream passes through. Examples: Eng. f 
in fee, Mnd. x [¢] in xido ‘laugh’. 

function word An expression which serves a grammatical function. Expressions outside the 
major word classes are often regarded as function words as well. Function words are also 
called particles in English-language sources on Chinese. Examples: the pretransitive mark- 
er bá in Bá ta nd chu lai ‘Take it out’; the suggestion particle ba in Zóu ba! ‘Off you gol’. 

glide see semivowel 

glottal stop The plosive consonant [7], produced by the vocal folds, as used e.g. in bottle 
[bo?al] in southern varieties of British English, or in a casual American English pronuncia- 
tion [sa?m] something, as distinct from some [sam]. 

grammar In a technical sense: the phonology, morphology, syntax and lexicon of a lan- 
guage; and their description in terms of form and meaning, illustrated with speech sam- 
ples, and optionally supplemented with details about orthography and/or transcription. In 
more casual usage: morphology and syntaxis, especially in the educational traditions for 
languages such as English, Spanish, French and Russian, which tend to focus on declen- 
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sions, conjugations and sentence structures. For Mandarin, since morphology plays a mo- 
dest role, the casual sense of the term is less applicable than its technical sense. 

grammaticalization A proces in which the meaning of an expression undergoes a systemat- 
ic shift as it is applied in fixed patterns. Thus English one 'single item' was grammaticalized 
before nouns to become the indefinite article an ~ a. Grammaticalized expressions often 
have reduced forms, as illustrated by the development from one [wan] to an and a, where 
the final -n is mostly absent, and the vowel is usually reduced to schwa [2]. 

Greater Seal Script see Large Seal Script 

head (also nucleus) An expression which serves to refer in a direct way to an entity which is 
also referred to in an indirect way. In interesting story, the head is story because the entity is 
identified primarily as a ‘story’, and only in that capacity as ‘interesting’. This type of con- 
struction is called subordination. 

homonymy The phenomenon that a single form has two or more meanings which are unre- 
lated, e.g. Eng. seal (a) ‘stamp’, (b) ‘sea mammal of the Phocidae family’; Mnd. kdo (a) ‘have 
an exam’, (b) ‘bake’. Homonymy is to be distinguished from polysemy. 

iconic Of expressions: having a form which represents meaning in a transparent, non-arbi- 
trary manner. For example, Mandarin subordination displays iconicity for forms with and 
without de. In lù chá ‘green tea’, lù and chá stand together without any intervening ele- 
ment, and their meanings are likewise matched in close junction: lü chá ‘green tea’ refers to 
a kind of tea which is typically green. In lù de chá ‘green tea’, de separates lù and chá in 
terms of form, and their meanings are likewise connected in a looser manner: lä de chá 
‘green tea’ refers to tea which happens to be green, in any way or for any reason. 

implicit object The meaning ‘it’ functioning as the object of a verb without the use of a 
separate form, as in Mnd. Wò bu mài. ‘I am not selling it’ and in Eng. I know. ‘I know it’. 

inclusive Of personal pronouns: necessarily including a reference to the second person (i.e. 
‘you’). Mnd. zdmen ‘we’ has an inclusive meaning because it can be used to mean ‘we’ in the 
sense of ‘you and 1’, but cannot mean ‘we’ in the sense of ‘them and I without you’, 

indefinite An indefinite expression presents an entitity, location, time or manner as a set of 
alternatives for which a particular choice would be irrelevant. Mandarin interrogative 
pronouns can be used in an indefinite sense, for instance shéi ‘who’ > ‘anyone’, shéme ‘what’ 
> ‘anything’. 

indirect object A nominal expression constructed with a verb to represent a participant 
which is indirectly involved in the event expressed by the verb, e.g. ta ‘he’ > ‘him’ in Géi ta 
qian. ‘Give him money.. 

infix see affix 

interjection An expression which has little or no effect on the structure of sentences. Ex- 
amples: Eng. ugh, gosh, mmm; Mnd. zhe ge ‘eh, er, um’, tama ‘damn’, fan ‘anyway’. 

intransitive verb see transitive verb 

IPA The International Phonetic Alphabet, a set of symbols inspired by the Latin alphabet, 
created for the purpose of transcribing speech sounds unambiguously. IPA transcriptions 
are conventionally placed between square brackets: Eng. [baekfast] breakfast, Mnd. [yy 1] 
yu ‘fish’. 
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káishü see Model Script 

key see radical 

labial Of speech sounds: pronounced at or near the lips, either with the lower lip against the 
upper teeth (labiodental), for instance f [f] in Eng. fine and Mnd. fümü ‘parents’; or with 
both lips simultaneously (bilabial), for instance b [b] in Eng. ball, b [p] in Mnd. bàba 
‘father’. 

labiodental see labial 

Large Seal Script (dazhuan X 5) The non-standardized script of the Eastern Zhou period 
(770-256 BC). 

lateral Of speech sounds: produced by blocking off the airstream with the tongue, but only 
partially, so that the air can still escape through the mouth over one or both sides of the 
tongue. 

Lesser Seal Script see Small Seal Script 

lexicalization The process through which expressions come to belong to the lexicon. For in- 
stance, Eng. at once, taken syntactically, would mean 'in a single moment'; instead, it has 
become an adverb meaning ‘immediately’, belonging to the lexicon; and similarly for Mnd. 
hei mai ‘black cereal’ > héimdi ‘rye’. In this type of word formation, earlier syntactic pat- 
terns often survive as morphological patterns. 

lexicon (also lexis, vocabulary) In a given language, a set of expressions whose form and 
meaning cannot be derived in a systematic way. In English, towel ‘drying cloth’ belongs to 
the lexicon; but towels ‘drying cloths’ need not be listed separately, because its plural 
meaning can be derived systematically from towel. Both branch ‘offshoot from a tree trunk’ 
and branch ‘localized business unit’ are listed in the lexicon because the meaning of the 
second, derived expression cannot be deduced systematically. 

lexis see lexicon 

Linguistic Pinyin (also LP) The use of Pinyin to transcribe Mandarin as it is pronounced, 
independent of conventions belonging to the Chinese character script. In LP, the main unit 
of spelling is the Latin letter, not the syllable. Also see Character Pinyin (CP). 

linguistic sign The dual concept of a form and its meaning. Examples: Eng. black (form: 
/blek/, meaning: ‘black’), Mnd. jié (vorm: /ziaa1/, meaning: ‘street’). 

lisha see Clerical Script 

loose junction see close junction 

LP see Linguistic Pinyin 

manner of articulation The behavior of the airstream at the place of articulation, for in- 
stance a sudden release of tension for plosives (Eng. b [b] in bill, Mnd. g [k] in góu ‘dog’), or 
a trajectory through the nose for nasals (Eng. m [m] in mild, Mnd. n [n] in néi ‘that’). 

meaning A concept about reality expressed in a language. Meanings are transcribed within 
single quotation marks, as in ‘black’, ‘shell’, ‘stiff. The combination of a meaning with its 
linguistic form is called a linguistic sign. 

measure word see classifier 

Middle Chinese A linguistic reconstruction of the sixth-century language documented in 
the Qi? yùn 4] #4 rhyme dictionary (AD 601). 
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modality A type of meaning which reflects the speaker’s attitude toward the content of the 
message. Modal meanings are common in auxiliary verbs, e.g. Eng. want, may; Mnd. hui ‘be 
likely to’, yào ‘will, must’. A number of Mandarin function words likewise express mo- 
dalities, e.g. ba for suggestion and bei for limited commitment. 

Model Script (kăishū ## 3&, zhenshü  #) The style of brush writing which was adopted as 
an official norm in the fifth century AD, and which continues to serve as a model in writing 
education to this day. Characters executed in Model Script make a poised and slightly an- 
gular impression and are associated with harmony and order. 

modifier (also adjunct) A further characterization of an entity which is also referred to in a 
direct way. In hard mattrass, hard is the modifier because the entity is identified primarily as 
a ‘mattrass’, and only in that capacity as ‘hard’. This syntactic construction is called sub- 
ordination. 

morpheme A minimal form which matches a meaning, considered together with that mean- 
ing. In English, the expression selfgoverning consists of three morphemes: self, govern and 
-ing meaning ‘one’s own’, ‘regulate’ and ‘event as a continuity’. The expression red consists 
of a single morpheme (form: red, meaning: ‘crimson’), since smaller parts of this form, for 
instance re- or -ed, do not correlate with any constituent meanings. Morphemes which can 
occur in isolation, such as red, are called free morphemes. Morphemes which do not occur 
as expressions by themselves, such as -ing ‘event as a continuity’ are called bound 
morphemes. 

morphology The study of systematic links between corresponding forms. Examples of mor- 
phological phenomena are the formation of the plural in Eng. moon ‘one moon’ ~ moons 
‘more than one moon’ and the rhotacism in Mnd. zhé ‘this’ ~ zhér ‘here’. 

morphosyntax The study of the relations between form and meaning in the constituent 
elements of lexical expressions. 

movable adverb see adverb 

narrated time The time a message is about; in other words, the time for which it is stated 
that something is the case. Narrated time is often the time of speaking: Bing hdo le. ‘I have 
recovered, ~ ‘I feel better now.; but this need not be the case. The same sentence can be 
used with narrated time in the past: Bing hdo le. ‘I had recovered’. Narrated time is distin- 
guished from event time. 

nasal Of speech sounds: produced by letting the airstream pass wholly or partially through 
the nose. Examples: Eng. m [m] in storm, French on in bon [bd] ‘good’, Mnd. ng [n] in lóng 
‘dragon’. Nasals sounds are distinguished from oral sounds, wich have all of the airstream 
pass through the mouth, as with Eng. k [k] in stork, French eau in beau [bo] ‘beautiful’, Mnd. 
1 [I] in lóng ‘dragon’. 

negation A reference to a quality or state of affairs by stating the absence of another quality 
or state of affairs. English examples are no, not and never, Mandarin instances include bu 
‘not’, béng 'needn't' and the negative existential verb méi ‘not to be there, not to have’. 

neutralization The phenomenon that a contrast which is regularly made in a given lan- 
guage is suppressed in certain positions. For instance, the contrast between voiced and 
voiceless dentals, distinguishing d in dry from t in try, is neutralized between vowels in va- 
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rieties of North-American English where putting and pudding are indistinguishable. In Man- 
darin, the contrast between second and third tone, distinguishing bdi ‘white’ from bái 
‘shake, wave’, is neutralized before a third tone, so that bái shóu ‘with empty hands’ and bái 
shóu ‘wave the hand’ (< *bái shóu) sound identical. 

nominal see noun 

nominal predicate A noun or noun phrase used as a predicate, e.g. Mnd. wüshí kuai ‘fifty 
dollar’ in Gangbi wüshí kudi. ‘The fountain pen is fifty euro". 

noun (also nominal expression) An expression which refers to an entity. Examples: Mnd. 
baba ‘father’, yizi ‘chair’, wènti ‘problem’. 

now The moment of speaking. 

NP, noun phrase see phrase 

nucleus see head 

number The grammatical expression of quantity. English has two number distinctions: sin- 
gular (one item) as in oven and plural (more than one item) as in ovens. Languages such as 
Slovene also have dual number (two items). Cardinal and ordinal numbers likes English one 
and first do not belong to the category of number, but to the lexicon. Mandarin has no 
grammatical category of number; even the suffix -men in women ‘we’ and péngyoumen 
'friends' does not express number, but a group meaning. 

numeral A lexical expression of quantity, to be distinguished from the grammatical catego- 
ry of number. Cardinal numerals represent elements as a quantity, as in Eng. three, dozen, 
hundred; Mnd. qi ‘7’, wan ‘10,000’. Ordinal numerals represent elements as a sequence, as in 
Eng. first, tenth. Mandarin expresses ordinal meanings by prefixing di- to a cardinal num- 
ber: di yi ‘first’, di qi ‘seventh’. In a strictly lexical sense, Mandarin has ordinal numerals 
from the traditional sexagenary cycle, such as géng ‘seventh heavenly stem, vir. 

object (also direct object) A nominal expression which is constructed with a verb as an enti- 
ty undergoing the action expressed by the verb, e.g. chá 'tea' in he chá 'drink tea' and tóufa 
‘hair’ in xi tóufa ‘wash hair’. 

obstruent A collective term for stops, fricatives and affricates. 

Old Chinese The earliest reconstructed Sinitic language phase, dating from the 11" to the 
7" centuries BC, as documented in the Book of odes (Shi jing $$ 4&). 

oracle bone A bone fragment, usually from the breastplate of a freshwater turtle or the 
shoulder blade of a buffalo, used for divination at Shang courts. Oracle bones preserve the 
earliest known Chinese script, jidgitwén '¥ #7 X ‘oracle-bone script’. Most specimens are 
from present-day Xi&otün /| 3t near the ciy of Anyáng X E; and date from 1200-1050 BC. 

oral see nasal 

ordinal numeral see numeral 

palatal Of speech sounds: pronounced at or near the hard palate, for instance q [cc"] and 
j [cc] in Mnd. qfji ‘miracle’, or y [j] in Eng. yes and in Mnd. yáyi ‘dentist’. 

particle see function word 

passive A verbal pattern which expresses that someone or something is undergoing an ac- 
tion, as in Eng. The rule of law was upheld., Mnd. Dou bèi zhud dao. ‘They were all rounded up’. 

past tense see relative past tense 
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pattern see construction 

perfective aspect (also perfectivity) The type of aspect which introduces a temporal boun- 
dary, i.e. a division of the time line. In Mandarin, the most common perfective expression 
is the particle le. It divides the time line into two contiguous sections, with the event time 
belonging to one section, and narrated time to the remaining section. Example: Tamen dao 
le. (a) ‘They have arrived. (event time before narrated time), (b) ‘They are about to arrive’ 
(narrated time before event time). 

perfectivity see perfective aspect 

person A meaning or component of a meaning which reflects a role in the speech situation: 
the speaker, or first person, e.g. ‘I’, ‘mine’, ‘my’, ‘we’, ‘our’; the speech partner, or second 
person, e.g. ‘you’, ‘yours’, ‘yourself’; and what is being talked about, or third person, e.g. 
‘she’, ‘them’, there’. 

phoneme A speech sound which is perceived as a contrast by speakers of a given language. 
Phonemes are transcribed between forward slashes. Examples: /æ/ and /e/ in English will 
be recognized by its speakers as phonemes distinguishing had ‘possessed’ from head ‘top’. 

phonetic component A part of a Chinese character whose pronunciation was, at least at the 
time the character was created, identical with or reminiscent of the pronunciation of the 
whole character, e.g. #7 ging in $i. qing ‘request’. The pronunciation of a phonetic compo- 
nent and the pronunciation of the whole character often diverge over time. 

phonetics The study of the mechanics of speech organs in speech production, the auditory 
system in the perception of speech, and the acoustic properties of speech sounds. 

phonology The study of speech sounds on the basis of functional contrasts. 

phrase A complex expression serving the same syntactic role as a simplex expression. For 
instance, in the sentence Love hurts., the verb hurts serves as a predicate; and in the sen- 
tence The love between them seemed to hurt greatly., the verb phrase (VP) seemed to hurt greatly 
likewise serves as a predicate. As these two sentences also show, the same role of subject 
may be served by the noun love and by the noun phrase (NP) the love between them. 

place of articulation The location in or near the mouth where a speech sound is produced, 
for instance at the lips for labials (Eng. m [m] in mill, Mnd. b [p] in bàn ‘half’), or at the soft 
palate for velars (Eng. g [g] in go, Mnd. g [k] in géi ‘give’). 

plosive consonant see stop 

plural see number 

polar question see yes-no question 

polysemy The phenomenon that a single form has two or more related meanings, e.g. Eng. 
branch (a) ‘offshoot from a tree trunk’, (b) ‘division of a family’, (c) ‘localized business unit’; 
Mnd. jido (a) ‘shout’, (b) ‘order’, (c) ‘be called’. Polysemy is to be distinguished from homo- 
nymy. 

positive-negative question see reduplication-type question 

potential form A derived form whose meaning is, or includes, the notion ‘can, be able to’. 
For instance, the English bound morpheme -able [abal] meaning ‘able to be subjected to’ 
occurs in expressions such as understandable. Mandarin examples are -de- ‘able’ and -bu- 
‘unable’ used as affirmative and negative potential infixes in resultative verbs. 
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predicate An expression which refers to a situation as an occurrence in time, such as Idi 
‘come’ in Ta lái. ‘He is coming’ and ré ‘hot’ in Tiānqi rè. ‘The weather was hot’, 

prefix see affix 

preposition see coverb 

presentative construction A sentence pattern in which the noun phrase following after 
and constructed with the verb is presented as a new entity in the context, as in Eng. There 
are some developments., Mnd. You lái le ge zhuánjia. ‘Another specialist has joined us’. 

pretransitive construction A Mandarin sentence pattern in which the object is preceded 
by an object marker, and followed by the verb with which it is constructed. Examples: 
Women guán ta jiào zuo Jiaké. ‘We called him Jack’; Shéi bá yan nd zóu le? ‘Who took the ciga- 
rettes away?’. The most commonly used object marker is bá; the pretransitive construction 
with bá is called the bá construction. 

progressive aspect The type of aspect which presents an event as a progression in time, as 
expressed by Mnd. zai ‘be at, be in’ prefixed to the verb: zai shud hud ‘be talking’. 

pronoun An expression referring to an entity which was mentioned before or is assumed to 
be otherwise known from context. Examples: Eng. we, where; Mnd ni ‘you’, zhéi ‘this’. 

prosody A collective term for the use of intonation (high/low), volume (loud/soft), and 
tempo (slow/fast) to express broadly applicable meanings such as interrogativity, hesita- 
tion, emphasis and anger. 

radical (also determinative, division head, key) The component of a Chinese character 
which serves as a key to its dictionary entry. A radical need not have the same position in 
all characters which it serves to classify. Many radicals also appear as independent charac- 
ters. List of radicals are devised so as to ensure that any Chinese character can be listed 
under a radical. For the traditional script, the most commonly used scheme has 214 
radicals. For dictionaries in simplified script, a number of different lists are in use. 

reduplication The repetition of a form, either intact or with minor adaptations, to match a 
systematic shift in meaning. Examples: for Eng. car-car ‘real car’ and food-food ‘real food’ 
(both with initial stress), reduplication expresses authenticity; in Mnd. tidntian ‘everyday’ 
and zhóngzhóng ‘all kinds of’, reduplication expresses the meaning ‘each, item by item’. 

reduplication-type question (also X-not-X question, positive-negative question) An inter- 
rogative pattern such as You qidn méi you? ‘Is there any money?’, where an affirmative form 
(yéu qián ‘there is money’) is followed by a negated counterpart (méi yéu ‘there is not’). 

referent The entity outside language to which a meaning refers. 

refreshing aspect The combined expression of tense and aspect by Mnd. laide, rendering an 
earlier situation relevant for the present, e.g. Jiào shéme laide? "What's it called again?’. 

regular adverb see adverb 

relative past tense A tense expressing a past which is relative to narrated time. Eng. They 
came. expresses an absolute past tense, locating the action of ‘coming’ in a past relative to 
now. In Mnd. Tamen Idi le. ‘They came’, the relative past tense expresses that the time of 
‘coming’ is in a past relative to narrated time. 

restricted adjective see adjective 
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resultative verb A verb consisting of two elements, the second one expressing the result of 
the notion expressed by the first element, as in ting qingchu ‘hear clearly’ < ting ‘listen’, 
qingchu ‘clear’; he méi le ‘finish off < he ‘drink’, méi le ‘there is no more’. In a narrower de- 
finition, resultative verbs additionally allow the use of the potential infixes -de- and -bu-: 
ting de qingchu ‘can hear clearly’, ting bu qingchu ‘cannot hear clearly’. 

retroflex Of speech sounds: pronounced with the tip of the tongue just behind the alveolar 
ridge. Examples: Mnd. sh [s] in shdo ‘few’, r [4] in hár ‘kid’, 

rhotacism The use of the -r coda, known as érhuayin 521, in Mandarin. 

Running Script (xíngshü #1 3&) A less formal counterpart of the Model Script, with connect- 
ed strokes, but most strokes still separately discernable. Developed as a brush script since 
the third century, Running Script remains the most common form of handwriting today. 

sandhi The way in which speech sounds influence each other, as when Eng. ten pounds is 
pronounced as [tem peondz], the labial p sound in pounds affecting the preceding n in ten, 
so that is likewise pronounced as a labial sound: m. In tone languages, the mutual influence 
between tones is called tone sandhi. 

schwa A vowel which is pronounced with the tongue held in a middle position both hori- 
zontally (central, ie. midway between front and back) and vertically (midway between 
close and open), and with the lips spread (unrounded). Schwa is written as [o] in the IPA. 
Example: the last two vowels of Eng. terrible [t"eaabal]. 

second person see person 

semantic component A part of a Chinese character whose meaning is related to the mean- 
ing of the whole character, e.g. È ydn ‘speak’ in $i ging ‘request’. 

semivowel (also approximant, glide) A speech sound pronounced with a moderate degree of 
constriction of the airstream: not as close as with consonants, but less open than with 
vowels. Examples: Eng. y [j] as in yell, Mnd. w [w] as in yuànwàng ‘desire’. 

sexagenary cycle A system of sixty ordered pairs used as ordinal numerals in traditional 
cyclical calendar notations. Each pair is formed by combining elements from two recurring 
sequences: ten tidn gan ‘heavenly stems’ and twelve di zhi ‘earthly branches’. Both series 
are also used independently in counting sequences. 

sign see linguistic sign 

simplified character A Chinese character in the simplified script which was introduced in 
China from 1956, and in Singapore from 1969. Also see traditional character. 

singular see number 

situational aspect The type of aspect which represents an event as a situation, as expressed 
by Mnd. de: Ta xué rénkóu de, xing Zhang. ‘He is in demography, his name is Zhang’ 

Small Seal Script (xidozhuan /^ X) The oldest Chinese standard script, inspired by ortho- 
graphical traditions in the state of Qin, and attributed to Li si Æ X (280-208 BC), prime 
minister of the first imperial dynasty. Small Seal has remained a popular script style both 
in calligraphy and in seal carving, combining associations of robustness and elegance. 

Sóng Style (Sóngtí X IE) A typeface for Chinese characters. It is called after the Song X 
period (960-1279), but was designed during Ming Y} times (1368-1644), and has been in 
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general use for printed materials ever since. It has a bold geometrical appearance, with 
narrow horizontal strokes and broad vertical strokes. 

stop (also plosive consonant) A speech sound pronounced by closing off the air stream, then 
abruptly releasing the pressure thus built up. Examples: Eng. b in ban, Mnd. t [t] in tou 
‘steal’. 

subject An expression which is constructed with the predicate and which, in English, usual- 
ly refers to the entity carrying out the action expressed by the predicate. In Mandarin, the 
subject has a wider scope, admitting of an executor of an action (agens), but really pro- 
viding a broad semantic backdrop for the event expressed by the predicate. The Mandarin 
subject, in other words, can always be construed as a topic. Examples: Eng. time in Time 
flies.; Mnd. náli ‘slave’ in Nuli mdi. (a) ‘The slave is selling it’; (b) ‘The slaves will be sold’. 

subject complement see copula 

subordination The syntactic construction of a modifier and a head, as in hdo shi ‘joyous 
occasion’, mdi de jii ‘purchased liquor’. 

suffix see affix 

syllable In Mandarin, a syllable is a an expression which has its own tone. 

synchronic (often as a contrast with diachronic) Taking the viewpoint of a single period in 
history; or in a narrow sense: taking the viewpoint of the present. 

synonymy The phenomenon that, within a single language, two distinct forms have the 
same meaning. In a narrow description, synonymy cannot be absolute. Compare work ‘ac- 
tivity’ (in general contexts) and labor ‘activity’ (in formal contexts); yimér ‘email’ (colloqui- 
ally); dianzi yóujiàn ‘electronic message’ (as a technical term). 

syntax The systematic way in which vocabulary items are combined into larger expressions. 
Examples of syntactical constructions are subordination, as in Eng. great pictures; and the 
construction of subject and predicate in Mnd. Ta Shanghdi rén. ‘He is from Shanghai’. The 
largest syntactical domain is the sentence. 

tense see aspect 

third person see person 

time see verb 

tone (also toneme) A tonal contrast in a language. Beijing Mandarin distinguishes five tones: 
first tone (long, high and level), second tone (long, high and rising), third tone (long and 
low), fourth tone (long, high and falling), and neutral tone (short). 

tone language A language which uses pitch distinctions as contrastive speech sounds, dis- 
tinguishing meanings. 

toneme see tone 

tone sandhi see sandhi 

topic see comment, subject 

traditional character A Chinese character in the traditional, non-simplified script. Tradi- 
tional characters continue to be taught and used in Taiwan, Hong Kong and Macao, and 
also in traditional contexts in China, such as philological studies and the calligraphic arts. 
Also see simplified character. 
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transitive verb A verb which can be constructed with an object, such as Mnd. chi ‘eat (chi 
miànbao ‘eat bread’), xiüli ‘repair’ (xiüli zixingché ‘repair a bicycle’). An intransitive verb is a 
verb which does not accomodate an object, like Eng. vanish. 

triphthong A vowel pronounced with two smooth shifts in the configuration of tongue, lips 
and lower jaw. In the loanword ciao, -iao is a triphthong starting with front tongue position, 
spread lips and close jaw (i), proceeding to open jaw position (a), and ending with rounded 
lips, the back of the tongue raised and the jaw in close position (0). Also see diphthong. 

unaspirated see aspiration 

uvular Of speech sounds: pronounced at or near the uvula, for instance Mnd. h [x] in háo 
‘good’ and [x] in the casual pronunciation of è [wv ^ N] ‘hungry’. 

valence (also argument, valency) A part of a meaning which refers to a separate referent. 
Example: within the meaning of the English verb give, we may distinguish the valences of 
‘giver’, ‘recipient’ and ‘gift’. In the sentence I gave you twenty euros., each of these valences 
corresponds to a different participant of the same verbal action: the speaker (1), the hearer 
(you) and a sum of money (twenty euros). These participants may be analyzed gramma- 
tically as subject, indirect object and direct object. 

valency see valence 

velar Of speech sounds: pronounced at or near the soft palate, or velum. Examples: Eng. c [k] 
in scar; Mnd. g [k] in gang ‘steel’. 

verb An expression which refers to an action or event in time, such as Eng. identify, Mnd. xié 
‘write’. 

vocabulary see lexicon 

voiced Of speech sounds: pronounced with vibrating vocal folds. Examples: Eng. d [d] in 
dough, Mnd. r [z] in róu ‘meat’. 

voiceless Of speech sounds: pronounced without vibration of the vocal folds. Examples: 
Eng. t [t] in stone, Mnd. d [t] in dong ‘east’. 

vowel A speech sound which is produced by letting the airstream pass through the mouth in 
a relatively unobstructed fashion. Examples: Eng. ai [e1] in faint, Mnd. o [v] in lóng ‘dragon’. 

VP, verb phrase see phrase 

X-not-X question see reduplication-type question 

xidozhuàn see Small Seal Script 

yes-no question (also polar question) A question which does not request content informa- 
tion (‘What did you eat?’), but invites the confirmation or rejection of a statement (‘Did 
you eat?"). 

zhenshü see Model Script 
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Mandarin terms are arranged alphabetically according to Linguistic Pinyin. See Appendix D 


for details. 


A 


a, 


expected continuation 242-244 


active voice 142 


adjectival verb 181 
adjective 81,181 


as adverb 191-192 
reduplication 319-320 
restricted 186 


adjunct 73, 77-85, 88, 182 
adverb 165 


adjective as adverb 191-192 

adverbial predicate 193-199 

formed with shi ‘be’ 311-312 

formed with you ‘be there’ 311-312 

free adverb 190 

not in reduplication-type questions 214 
regular adverb 190 


affix 298 
affricate, affricative 33, 37, 60 
afterthought construction 77-78, 128, 137, 


164 
or cordiality 210 


agent 119, 253 


ai 


‘love, love to’ 162, 172 


‘all’ 217-218 
allophone 54 


alphabet see Pinyin; Roman alphabet 
alphabetical order 415-416 

alveolar 33, 35, 42-43, 59, 61 
alveopalatal 59-60 

apical 33 

apostrophe 49, 417-418, 420 
appearance and disappearance 128 


approximant see semivowel 
Arabic numbers 262, 264-266 


argument see valence 
articulation 32 
articulators 32, 35-37 
manner of 32, 37-38 
place of 32, 35-37 
aspect 159-160, 206-207, 219-220, 240 
aspirated, aspiration 33-34, 58, 67 
attribute 186 
authoritative statement see me 
auxiliary verb 160-172, 205, 213 
existential 207, 233 
perfective 206-207, 214, 223, 229, 313 


B 


ba, suggestion 213, 241-242 
ba ‘eight’ 26, 29 
ba ~ bai ~ bai ‘take hold of’, pretransi- 
tive 153 
bá construction 126, 129, 153-159 
back vowel 39 
bdi ‘white, in vain’ 191 
Báihuà 5, 8 
see also written Mandarin 
ban ~ bar ‘half’ 260 
bang ‘help, for’ 132, 137 
bei, limited commitment 213, 244-245 
béi ‘north’ 310 
béi ‘cover’ 150 
passive ‘by’ 132, 149, 150-153 
béi (in multiples) ‘time, -fold’ 269, 275 
Beijing xxi, 4-6, 55, 70-71 
Béijinghuà 8 


substandard Beijing pronunciation 70-71 


béng ‘needn’t’ 162, 171 


464 


bénlái ‘original, originally’ 354 
bi ‘compare, than’ 132 
bi construction 187-189 

biàn ~ biar ‘side’ 310, 324-325 

bido- for cousins 95, 97 

bict ‘mutually’ 106-107 

bidéi ‘must’ 162, 170 

bié‘don’t’ 162, 171-172 

biéde ‘other’ 329, 349 

BIGS, Big Five 402-403 

bijido ~ bijido ~ bijiao ‘compare; relatively, 
quite’ 325 

bilabial 35 

bing ‘(not) at all, absolutely (not)’ 326 

bingqié ‘furthermore’ 333 

bisyllabic surname 91 

bixü, bixüydo ‘need to’ 162, 170 

bound morpheme see morpheme 

brand name 295 

breve symbol 22 

bronze inscriptions 360, 381-382 

brush see writing brush 

bu, potential infix 214, 313 

bá ‘not to be, it is not the case that’ 202- 
204, 212 

bá ‘consult the oracle’ 359 

bu ‘not’ 26, 28, 201-202 

with le 226 

bu shi ~ bú see bu 

bú yao ‘do not, don’t’ 162, 171-172 

bu yong ‘need not, needn’t’ 162, 167, 170- 
171 

bu you ‘it is not the case that there is’ 203 

bübi ‘need not, needn’t’ 162, 171 

búdàn ‘not only’ 190 

büguán ‘regardless’ 190, 326-328 

buké ‘not allowed’ 335-336 

bulido ‘cannot’ 314 

buqi ‘be no match for’ 314 

bur ~ bú see bu 

buzzer, buzzing final 42-43, 52-53, 61, 409 

byte 287, 402 


Index 


calendar 280-282 
calligraphy 362, 364, 367, 369 
see also handwriting 
Cangjie 404-405 
Cantonese xviii, 2, 46, 93, 114, 218, 375, 405 
cdoshü see Draft Script 
cardinal numeral 250, 257 
categoric: statement, negation 217-218 
causative 139-144 
central vowel 39 
cha ~ cha ‘lack, fall short’ 285 
Chao, Yuen Ren xxii, 9, 12, 18 
see also language change 
character xviii, xix, 293-297, 365 
classification 385 
digitalization 402-406 
direction of writing 365 
frequency 383-384 
quantity 6, 380-384 
stroke order 365-366 
strokes 365, 369, 384, 387-389, 393, 394- 
395, 397-399 
simplified 394, 394-403 
traditional 394, 394-403 
see also component of a character; 
graphical distinction; script 
Character Pinyin, CP 414 
chi ‘Chinese foot’ 252, 306 
chufei ‘unless, excepted’ 328-329 
chúle ‘except’ 190, 329-330 
ci ‘subsequent, rank, time’ 259, 269, 275 
citation form 14, 19, 23, 26, 28, 63, 102, 154, 
201, 313 
see also reading pronunciation 
Classical Chinese 4, 5, 42 
coverb 134 
classifier following noun 273 
nominal predicate 89 
pretransitive 158 
fei ‘not to be’ 202 


Index 


Classical Chinese (cont.) 
shén ‘extremely’ 105 
suó, object pronoun 153 
zhi, subordination 261 
classifier 109-110, 267-278 
following noun 273 
in sequences 279 
list 274-278 
reduplication 271, 320 
without numeral ‘a certain’ 254-255 
clause 
first 190-191 167 
second 190-191 
without conjunction 192-193 
Clerical Script 363-364 
close junction 76, 80-82, 84, 88, 192 
close vowel 39 
coda 31 
combinatory form see radical 
comment 119-122, 127, 174-175 
commitment see bei 
company name see brand name 
complement 161, 174 
complementary distribution 59, 63 
component of a character 365, 366 
semantic and phonetic components 374- 
380, 388, 390, 396-397 
computer and script 402-406 
cong go via, go through; from’ 132 
congldi ‘all along’ 330-331 
conjunction 190-192 
consonant 30-31, 57-60 
content question 208 
context 246-247 
continuative aspect see xiaqu 
contrast 11, 53, 322 
coordination 74-75 
copula, copular verb 174 
count noun 249 
counting 249, 270-274 
coverb 130-139 
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CP, Character Pinyin 414 
cun ‘Chinese inch’ 252 


D 


"dd, dá ‘dozen’ 275 

dá ‘from’ 131, 132 

dá ‘hit, fight’ 131, 316 

da ‘big; alot’ 191, 316 

dagai ‘probably’ 331 

danshi ‘however’ 190, 247, 346 

dao ‘attain, arrive; up to, at’ 132, 136, 239- 

240 

Dayi 404-405 

dazhuan see Large Seal script 

de, subordination 73-77 
cognate with zhi 261 
conditional 198 
merger with ta ‘he, she’ 102 
potential 170, 197-199, 214, 313-315 
situational 186, 194, 198, 235-240 
see also adverbial predicate 

dé ‘obtain’ 170 

decimals 260-261 

declarative see prosody 

definiteness 123, 127-128, 155, 224, 301-302 

dehuá ‘if, in case’ 331-332 

děi ‘must’ 162, 170 

deliáo 'can' 314-315 

demonstrative see pronoun 

déng 'class, grade' 270, 275, 279 

dental 33, 35, 59 

deqi ‘can cope with’ 314-315 

di, ordinal see numeral 
di èr tian ‘the next day’ 258 

di zhi ‘earthly branches’ 262-263 

dialect see fangyán 

dialectology 18, 27 

diár ~ didn ‘dot, point; a bit’ 185-186, 261, 

270, 275, 285 
diathesis see active, passive 
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dictionary 286, 289, 294, 296, 380-384, 386- 
392 
alphabetical arrangement 415-416 
spoken language 10, 48, 138, 204, 256, 
262, 275, 296-297, 303 
transcription 12, 105, 418 
bei, limited involvement 245 
ling ‘zero’ 265 
see also graphical distinction; radical 
digitalization of writing 402-406 
diphthong 39 
direct object see object 
direct speech 146, 213 
direction of reading 365 
direction of writing 366-367 
displacement 233 
dissappearance 128 
dissimilation 56 
distribution, complementary 59, 63 
dong ‘east’ 310 
dorsal 33 
dou ‘all’ 190, 217-218, 327-327 
double-byte code 402 
double perfectivity 226 
double potential 315 
double pretransitive 158 
double surname 91-92 
Draft Script 363-364 
dui ‘face; toward’ 132, 232, 315 
duibuqi ‘sorry’ 315 
dudshao ‘how much, ‘a certain degree’ 259 
durative aspect see zhe 


earthly branches 262-263 

ego 95 

ei ‘yes’ 292 

emphasis 68 

endearment tones 95, 97, 98, 293, 321-322 


Index 


English 1, 39, 92, 138, 151, 154, 159, 305, 
369, 376 

enumeration 227, 244 

epizeuxis 319 

ér ‘two’ 250, 278-279 

érhua yin see -r 

érqié ‘moreover’ 191, 247, 333 

event 130, see also occurrence 
event time 207, 219-220, 229 

'everyone' 217-218 

'everywhere' 217-218 

existence 128, 177-179 

existential auxiliary 207, 233 

expected continuation seea 

experiential aspect see guo 

extralinguistic context 246 


fa ‘law, way (of)’ 300-301 

fan ‘whichever’ 334-335 

fan ‘anyway’ 335 

fan shi ‘whichever’ 334-335 

fang ‘region, camp’ 309-311 

fangydn ‘regional speech’ 1 

fánzhéng ~ fánzheng ‘anyway’ 335 

far ‘way (of)’ 300, 308 

fázi ‘way (of) 300, 308 

fei "not to be’; cannot but’ 202, 335-336 

feicháng ‘extraordinarily’ 336 

fen ‘share; part; 1/10, minute, cent’ 252, 260- 
261, 276, 279, 285 

filler, stopgap 292-293, 332, 335, 343-344, 
354-355 

final 31, 38-45, 66-67 

first clause 190-191 

without conjunction 192-193 

first person 100-101 

first tone 14-19, 21-22, 55-56 

flection 290 

fourth tone 14-19, 21-22, 55-56, 173, 270 


Index 


fractions 260-262 

free adverb 190 

free morpheme see morpheme 
French 51, 151, 208, 235, 376 
fricative 33, 37, 308 

front vowel 39 

frontal 33 

function word 118, 323 

faxing ‘bisyllabic surname’ 91 


G 


gai ‘should. ought to’ 162, 169 
Gan 1-2 
gan má ‘what to do; how come’ 105, 115 
gang, gangcái, ganggang ‘just now’ 337 
GB, GuoBiao 403 
ge, generic classifier 269-270, 276 
gégé(r) 'each and every one' 106-107, 270 
géi ‘give; to, for’ 132, 136-137 

with a second verb 146-150 
gen 'follow; with' 132, 138, 232 

"be at, be in' 138 

*with, and' 192 
genealogy 95-96 
German 71, 124, 131, 151, 171, 290, 295 
glide see semivowel 
glosses xviii-xix 
glottal stop 46, 57, 60, 242 
gradation 182-187 
grammar xxi-xxii 
grammaticalization 154, 254, 323 
graphical distinctions 90, 105, 170, 195, 

211, 376-377 

Greater Seal script see Large Seal script 
Greek 71, 220, 290 
group 178 

see also -men 
guán ‘manage’, pretransitive 155, 157 
Guanhud 4, 7-8 
guünyü ‘about’ 131-132, 337-338 
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guo ~ gud, experiential aspect 228-230 
distinct from le 229 

guo ‘pass’ 228, 229, 285 

GuoBiao, GB 403 

Guóyü 4-5, 8 

gutou ‘bot’ 307 

Gwoyeu Romatzyh 12, 22, 49 


H 


hdi ‘still; or’ 312, 327-328, 329, 338-339 
hdi shi ‘still; or’ 208, 312 327, 338-339 
hái you ‘additionally’ 311-312 

Hakka 1-2, 93 

half third tone 23, 30 

han ‘with, and’ 192 

handwriting 365-369, 383-397, 405-406 

Hànyü 8 

Hanyt Pinyin see Pinyin 

hdo ‘good; very, greatly’ 191, 327-328 

hào ‘number’ 276, 279 

hdoxiang ‘just like’ 339-340 

hé ‘with, and’ 192 

hé shui ‘have a drink’ 100, 205 

head see nucleus 

heavenly stems 262-263 

hébi ‘why should’ 340 

hékuang ‘even, not to mention’ 190 

hén ‘wreed; erg’ 191 

high vowel 39 

home, language of the 321 

homonymy 237, 241 

Hong Kong 2, 92, 365, 399, 401, 402 

honorific see politeness 

hou ‘achter’ 310 

hudnxt ^ huanxi ‘glad; like to’ 172 

Huáwén 8 

Huáyü 5,8 

huí 'time, turn' 276 

hui 'can, be capable of; may, be possi- 

ble' 161-164 
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hui yi, huiyi ‘combining the meanings’ 379- 
380 

hudshi ‘perhaps; or’ 327-328, 341 

huózhé (shi) ‘perhaps; or’ 341 

hùxiāng ‘each other’ 106-107 

hyphen 90, 292, 417, 418 


iconic 77, 226 
ideogram, ideograph 380 
imaginary 197-198, 219 
implicit object 82, 123, 150 
implicit subject complement 174 
inchoative see qilai 
inclusive 101-102 
indefinite 127-128 , 334 
interrogative pronoun 215-217, 260 
indirect object 118, 122, 144-145, 161 
indirect speech 146, 213 
infix 254, 313, 316, 318 
impact 155 
initial 30-38 
input method 404, 405 
interjection 292-293 
interrogative 208-209, 215 
numeral 259-260 
particle see ma 
pronoun 214-218 
rhetorical 203-204 
sentence see prosody 
intonation see prosody 
intransitive verb 122 
inversion 215 
of topic and comment see after- 
thought construction 
IPA 11, 18, 27, 409 
ISO 11, 403 


Index 


Japanese xviii, 3-4, 295, 403 

ji ‘how many’ 259 

jid ‘first’ 263, 266 

jid ‘shell, shield, fingernail’ 307 

jid jié ‘borrowing and lending’ 380 

jidgtiwén see oracle-bone script 

jidjid see jià jie 

jiāng ‘take care of’, object marker 155, 158- 
159 

jido ‘teach’ 140 

jiào ‘call, be called, let’ 139-144 

jiē zhdo ‘receive’ 342 

jiéguó ‘as a result, consequently’ 247, 341, 
352 

jiēzhe ‘next, successively’ 191, 341-342 

jile ‘extremely’ 192 

jin ‘pound’ 252, 286 

jinwén see bronze inscriptions 

Jirán ~ jírán ~ jíran ‘since’ 190, 342 

jiu ~ jiu ‘then, thereupon; be’ 191, 312, 343- 
346, 352 

jiu shi ‘exactly, only, even’ 350, 343-346 

juéde ~ jué ~ juédé ‘feel, find’ 21, 168 

junction see close junction, loose junction 


K 


káishi see Model Script 
ké ‘indeed’ 312 
buké ‘not allowed’ 335-336 

ké bu shi ma ~ ké bu ma ‘for sure, you bet, of 
course’ 212 

kér see késhi 

kénéng ‘be possible that’ 162, 164 

késhi ~ kér ‘but’ 190, 312, 346 

kéyi ~ kéyi ‘may, be allowed to; can’ 162, 
164-165 

kinship terms 93-99, 321-322 


Index 


kéngpà ‘alas, regrettably’ 346-347 
Korean 3, 4, 403 

kù ‘cruel; cool’ 191 

kuai ‘lump, chunk’ 252, 276 

-kuar ‘side’ 112, 225, 310 


labial 33, 35, 58 
labialization 62 
labiodental 35 
laide ~ laizhe 233-235 
language 
and script 371, 377-378 
education 380-384, 397 
of the home 321 
language family 2-3 
language-internal context 246 
Ido ‘old; all the time’ 190, 258, 298-299, 311, 
347-348 
Large Seal script 362 
lateral 33, 38, 57 
Latin alphabet, Latin script 11, 369-371, 
403 
le 220-227 
between verb and object 222-223 
distinct from guo ~ gud 229 
modal 227 
in first clause 191 
with negation 226 
léi ‘kind, category’ 270, 276 
Lesser Seal script see Small Seal script 
lexicalization 81-82, 199, 306, 311, 313, 314, 
315, 318, 322, 346, 416 
lexicon, lexis 289-291 
lí ‘leave, separated from’ 132, 137-138 
li ‘inside’ 310 
lid ‘two items’ 256-257 
lidn ‘connect, even’ 133 
liáng ‘Chinese ounce’ 252 
lidng ‘pair, two’ 262, 278-279 
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libai ‘week’ 283 
limited commitment see bei 
ling ‘zero’ 230 
character 262, 369, 391 
linguistic change since Chao (1968) xxii 
morphology 93 
semantics 231, 241, 245, 250, 285 
speech sounds 45, 64, 242, 256 
syntax 104, 144, 154, 160, 199, 231, 285 
Linguistic Pinyin, LP 414 
linguistic sign, signe 54 
lingwai ‘remaining; additionally’ 247, 329, 
348-349 
lishü see Clerical Script 
lià shü 'Six Categories of the Script' 378- 
380 
loan, loanword 295, 369, 375, 378 
localizing expression 79-80, 110-112, 309- 
311 
loose junction 76, 80-82, 84, 88 
lóu ‘multistory building’ 276, 279 
low vowel 39 
LP, linguistic Pinyin 414 
lu ‘way, route’ 276, 279 


M 


ma, interrogative particle 203-204, 208-212, 
247, 349-350 

md ‘what’ 104, 107 

Ma Jianzhong 9 

Ma Shi Wén Tong 9 

main verb 130, 134, 161, 213 

man zou ‘no need to hurry’ as goodbye 192, 
210 

Mandarin 6-7 

see also standardization; Taiwan; written 

Mandarin 

máo ‘ten cents’ 252, 277, 279 

market numbers 265 

mass nouns 249, 309 
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me ~ mo, authoritative statement 211, 350 
transcription 63-64, 105 
meaning 80 
measure word see classifier 
medial 31 
méi ~ méi you ‘not to be there’ 162, 204-208 
existential auxiliary 207, 233 
perfective auxiliary 205-206, 214, 223, 
229, 314 
with yiqián ‘before’ 208 181 
méi ‘each’ 106-107 
méi far ^ méi fázi ‘nothing can be done 
about it' 300 
méi yóu see méi 
méi you fázi ‘nothing can be done about 
it’ 300 
-men, collective 249, 301-303 
-mer, groups and individuals 129, 303 
-miàn ~ -miàr 310 
mid vowel 39 
Middle Chinese 108, 112, 167 
Mín 1-2, 93, 260, 375 
mo see me 
modal meaning, modality 220, 227, 240 
Model Script 361-364 
modifier see adjunct 
morpheme 291-297, 372 
bound 93, 292-292 
free 291-293 
morphology 48, 118, 290-291 
movable adverb 190 
Mullie, Jozef 9 
adverbial predicate 196 
adjective 320 
classifier 267 
small and large units 279 
ba, suggestion 241-242 
bá, pretransitive 129, 154 
bei, limited commitment 245 
de, past participle 239 
tou, nominal suffix 306-307 
zámen ‘you and!’ 102 


Index 


N 


nd ‘grasp, take; by means of’ 133, 154, 232 
ná'which' 107, 109, 310 
nà 'that, in that case' 107-110, 247, 310 
náli ‘where, somewhere’ 110-111 
‘why’ 115 
name 90-93 
Chinese names internationally 93-94 
double surname 91-92 
sandhi 92-93 
nán 'south' 310 
Nanjing 4 
nar ‘where, somewhere’ 110-111 
‘why’ 115 
narrated time 207, 221, 228, 234 
nasal, nasalization 33, 35, 38, 39, 51-52, 56, 
71 
ne, relevance 245-247 
né ‘that’ 107-110 
negation 201 
categorical 217-218 
néi ‘which’ 107-110, 310 
nèi ‘that’ 107-110, 310 
néiyàng ‘such, like that’ 113-114 
nàme ‘like that, in that case’ 113-114, 247 
néng ‘can, be able to’ 162, 165-166 
nénggou ‘can, be able to’ 162, 165-166 
ner ‘there’ 111 
neutral tone 14, 16-21, 55-56, 230, 321 
neutralization 27, 323 
consonants 67 
tones 27, 202, 239, 317 
vowels 41, 59, 68, 239-240 
ni'you' 101, 107 
nidn ‘year’ 280-282, 377 
nimen ‘you’ 101, 107 
nín *you' 101, 107 
‘nobody’ 217-218 
nominal phrase 87-88 
nominal predicate 88-89 
nominalization 85, 239 


Index 


‘nothing’ 217-218 
noun 80, 86, 87, 274 
now, time of speaking 219, 234 
‘nowhere’ 217-218 
nucleus, head 73, 77-85, 88, 182-183 
(syllabic) 31, 42 
number 249, 271, 301 
Arabic numbers 262, 264-266 
market numbers 265 
number character 264-266 
see also numeral 
numeral 251 
cardinal 250, 257 
interrogative 259-260 
ordinal 257-259 
with classifier 267-268, 270-274 


(0) 


object, direct object 82, 87, 118-530, 144- 
145, 160-161 
compound 126 
implicit 82, 123, 150 
indirect 118, 122, 144-145, 161 
with reduplicated verb 317 
see also indirect object; pretransitive 
object reading 82 
obstruent 38 
occurrence 117 
see also event 
Old Chinese 13, 359, 360 
open vowel 39 
oracle-bone script 358-360, 377, 381-382 
oral 57-58 
ordinal numeral 257-259 


pà ‘be afraid of, fear’ 347 
palatal 30, 32-33, 52 
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part of speech, word class 86, 134, 323 
particle see function word 
passive 142-143, 148-150 
past, relative 230, 234, 235 
patient 119 
‘percent’ 261 
perfect 230 
perfective 205-207, 214, 220-227 
double 226 
see also auxiliary 
person, grammatical 100 
person as place 111-112 
personal name see name 
phoneme 53-67, 412-413 
phonetic alphabet, IPA 11, 18, 27, 409 
phonetic component of a character see 
component of a character 
phonetic transliteration 295 
phonetics 11, 53-55 
phonology 11, 48, 53-67, 385, 412-413 
phrase, nominal 87-88 
pi ‘batch, lot’ 270, 277 
pictogram 379, 380 
pingshéng, ping tone 16-17, 307 
Pinyin 11, 34, 54-55, 311-312, 414-418 
alphabetical order 415-416 
apostrophe 49, 417-418 
Character Pinyin, CP 414 
Linguistic Pinyin, LP 414 
software 403 
syllables 410-411 
pitch level 15, 69 
pivotal construction 142 
place, person as 111-112 
plosive, stop 33, 37, 60 
plural 178, 249, 290, 301 
polar question 208 
politeness 100, 210 
polysemy 226, 237, 241, 318 
potential 170, 197-198, 214, 313-316 
double 315 
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predicate 88-89, 117 
adjectival 181 
adverbial 193-199 
nominal 88-89 
prefix 298-300 
preposition 131 
presentative 108, 127-130, 169, 233, 253, 
307 
pretransitive 153-159 
double 158 
price 
discount 261-262 
per unit 273-274 
progressive aspect see zai 
pronoun 99-116 
adjunct 105, 108-109 
demonstrative 107-114, 267, 271 
entities 108-110 
indefinite 107, 271 
interrogative 214-218 
manner 112-114 
nominal 109 
personal 100-107 
place 110-112 
property 81,181 
comparison and gradation 182-189 
prosody 13, 68-70, 77, 213, 240, 245, 350 
declarative 68-69, 173, 230 
interrogative 68-69, 209 
reduplication 317-318 
writing 70 
see also endearment tones 
punctuation 370-371 
Putonghua 5,8 


Q 


qi ‘seven’ 26, 29, 253, 262 
qi lái ‘rise’ 316-317 

qián ‘before’ 208, 284, 310 
Qié yun 381,385 


qilai, inchoative 316-317 
qing ‘request’ 142, 144-146 
qingsheng see neutral tone 
quan ~ quar ‘round’ 269, 277 
question 208-209, 215 
particle see ma 
pronoun 214-218 
rhetorical 203-204 
sentence see prosody 
qushéng, qutone 16-17 


R 


Index 


-r , rhotacism, rhoticity 48-53, 56, 57-58, 


251, 303-305 
days 284 
names 93 
places 310 

radical 386-392 


combinatory form 386, 390-391 


rang ‘let’ 139-144, 149-150 


ránhóu ‘next, afterwards; well, now, so’ 238, 


247 


reading pronunciation 309, 419 


see also citation form 
reading, direction of 365 


reconstruction 13, 375-377, 385 


reduplication 95, 317-320 
adjective 319-320 
classifier 271, 320 
epizeuxis 319 
kinship terms 321-322 
multiple 318 
verb 254, 317-319 


reduplication-type question 209, 212-214 


potential 214 
reduced 214 
referent 80 
regular adverb 190 
relative past see past 
relevance see ne 


Index 


restricted adjective 186 
resultative 198-199, 312-317 
retroflex 33, 36, 42-43, 57, 59-60 
rhetorical question 203-204 
rhotacism, rhoticity see -r 
rhyme 31, 385, 412 

ri ‘day’ 280, 284 

rizi ‘day’ 280, 283 


Roman alphabet, Roman script 11, 369-371, 


403 
rounded 39 
rounding off decimals 260-261 
Running Script 363-364 
rushéng, rù tone 17-18, 418-419 
Russian 115, 151, 220, 226, 290 


sa ‘three items’ 256-257 
sandhi 67 
kinship terms 283-284 
lexical 27-29 
names 92 
tones 23-30 
yi‘a’ 255-256 
schwa 40-41, 49, 46, 52, 105, 211, 254, 308 
script 371 
brush 362-364, 367-369 
Clerical Script 363-364 
Cursive Script 363-364 
digitalization 402-406 
Draft Script 363-364 
handwriting 365-369, 383-397, 405-406 
language and script 371, 377-378 
Large Seal script 362 
Latin script 11, 330-332, 360 
lit shü ‘the Six Categories of the 
Script’ 378-380 
Model Script 363-364 
oracle-bone script 358-360, 377, 381-382 
productivity 362-373 
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script (cont.) 
reforms 394-401 
Roman script 11, 330-332, 360 
Small Seal script 360-362 
spread 3-4 
standardization 360-362, 394-401 
Taiwan 399, 402 
see also character; graphical distinction; 
written Mandarin 
Seal Script 
Large Seal script 362 
Small Seal Script 360-362 
second clause 190-191 
without conjunction 192-193 
second object see indirect object 
second person 100-102 
second tone 14-19, 21-22, 55-56 
semantic component of a character see 
component of a character 
semantic transliteration 295 
semivowel 30-31, 33, 35, 36, 38, 48, 51, 60 
sentence 118, 289 
declarative, interrogative see prosody 
sexagenary cycle 257, 262-263, 266, 360 
shang ‘up’ 258, 310 
shángsheng, sháng tone 16-17 
shéi *who, someone' 104, 107, 254 
shéme *what, something' 104-105, 107, 253 
‘how come’ 115-116 
no 'shénme or ’shénmo 105 
shi ^ shi ~ -r ‘be’ 89, 173-177 
adverb 311-312 
infix 'sure, but' 176 
indicating reason 175 
shi bu shi ~ shi bu shi ~ shi bu ~ shi bu ‘is 
it?’ 173 
shi ‘be’ see shi 
shi ma? 'really?' 211 
shuángxing ‘double surname’ 91-92 
shuí see shéi 
Shuó wén jié zi 378-380, 381, 382 
sisheng 16 
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signe, linguistic sign 54 
simplified script see character 
Singapore 1, 92, 94, 395 
singular 249, 253, 271, 290, 301 
Sinitic 1-3, 360 
Sino-Tibetan 3 
situational see de 
Small Seal script 360-362 
software 402-406 
Sóng Style, Songti 363-364 
sounds of speech 11 
Spanish 1, 71, 131, 249 
speaker 100 
speech situation 100, 219, 234 
spelling see transcription 
spread 39 
standardisation 
language xxii, 4-6 
script 360-362, 394-401 
state 81, 181 
stative verb 181 
stop, plosive 33, 37, 60 
stopgap, filler 292-293, 332, 335, 343-344, 
354-355 
stroke, stroke order see character 
stubbornness 157 
sub-standard Beijing pronunciation 70-71 
subject 87, 118-122, 126, 253 
subject complement 161, 174 
implicit 174 
subject reading 82 
subordination 73, 75-77, 239 
suffix 298, 300-311 
suggestion see ba 
sul'year of age' 280-282 
suirán ~ suírán ‘although’ 190 
suó, object pronoun 153 
suóyi ~ sudyt ‘therefore’ 190, 247 
surprise 227 
Süzhou má(zi), market numbers 265 


Index 


syllable 31, 42, 293-297, 417-418 
inventories: 
- phonemic 412-413 
- Pinyin 410-411 
- Wade Giles 418-420 
- Zhüyin Fühào 420-421 
syntax 118, 134, 289-291 


T 


tà ^ ta ~ te ~ de ‘he, she, it, they’ 102-104, 
107, 376-377 
Taiwan, language and standard 1-2 
Taiwan Mandarin: 
- speech sounds 15-16, 41, 46, 48, 55, 230, 
285, 304, 325 
- morphology 113, 168 
- lexicon 95, 97-98, 132-133, 142, 170, 
192, 240, 245, 258, 260, 279, 281, 287- 
288 
- script 365, 399, 402 
- syntax 137,162, 165, 206, 214 
see also Mín 
tamen 'they' 103-104, 107 
táng- for cousins 95 
tao ‘set’ 270, 277 
tempo see prosody 
thesaurus 385 
third person 100, 102-104 
third tone 14-19, 21-22, 55-56, 321 
half third tone 23 
tì ‘replace; instead of’ 133 
tian ‘day’ 280, 283 
tian gan ‘heavenly stems’ 230 
Tibeto-Burman 3 
time 117, 191-192, 219-220 
event time 207, 219-220, 228 
measuring time 280-286 
narrated time 207, 221, 228, 234 
relative past 230, 234, 235 


Index 


time of speaking, now 219, 234 
tone 12-30, 42, 55-56 
emergence 13 
transcription 21-22 
tone language 12-13 
tone letter 18-19 
tone sandhi see sandhi 
tone symbol 21 
placement 22 
toneme 55-56 
tong- ‘fellow, co-’ 299-300 
tonogenesis 13 
topic 119-122, 127, 174-175, 243, 253 
topic-comment inversion see afterthought 


construction 

topic-comment structure 120-121, 174-175 
-tou, nominal suffix 305-307, 310 
tóu ‘head’ 266, 278, 305 

as prefix 258 
trademark see brand name 
traditional script see character 
transcription 

Gwoyeu Romatzyh 12 

hyphen 91, 292, 417, 418 

Mandarin 11-12, 414-42 

phonemic 54 

phonetic 11, 541 

Wade-Giles 12, 22, 34, 45, 418-420, 422- 

428 

Yale 12 

Zhüyin Fuhdo 12, 420-421, 422-428 

see also IPA; Pinyin 
transitive verb 122-127, 130, 161 
transliteration 

phonetic 295 

semantic 295 
triphthong 39 
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U 


unaspirated 33-34, 58, 67 
Unicode 403 
uvular 33, 40 


V 


valence, valency 118, 193, 315 

velar 33, 37, 59, 63 

verb 80, 86, 117, 130-131, 196 
adjectival 181 
copular 140-141, 174 
coverb 130-139 
intransitive 122 
main verb 130-131, 134, 161, 213 
of existence, appearance, disappear- 

ance 128 

of displacement 128, 233 
reduplication 317-319 
transitive 122-127, 129-130, 160-161 
see also auxiliary 

Vietnamese 3, 403 

vocabulary see lexicon 

voice see active, passive 

voiced 32-34, 58 

voiceless 32-34, 58 

volume see prosody 

vowel 50, 38, 61-67 
central 39 
height 39 


WwW 


Wade-Giles 12, 22, 34, 45, 418-420, 422-428 
wai ‘outside’ 310 

wang ~ wang ‘go toward; toward’ 133, 232 
wányingr ‘toy; thing’ 52 
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wei ‘act for the sake of; for the sake of’ 133, xiáng ‘want to, feel like, plan to’ 162, 167 
232 xiang ‘resemble; like, such as’ 101, 133 

wéi zhe ‘with a view to’ 232 xiang xing ‘pictogram’ 379, 380 
wéile ‘for the sake of’ 133 

wen ‘ask’ 144-146 

wó T' 101, 107 xiángydo *want to' 162, 167-169 

women ‘we’ 101-102, 107 xido ‘small’ 258, 299 

word 296 xidojie ‘Miss’ 321, 416 
formation 290-291 xidozhuàn see Small Seal script 
sociological 296 xiaqu, continuative aspect 317 

word class, part of speech 86, 134, 323 

writing brush 362-364, 367-369 

writing, direction of 366-367 sound' 379 


xiangldi ‘up till now, always’ 330-331 
xiangxing see xiang xing 


xié ~ xie ‘several, some’ 270, 278 
xié shéng, xiéshéng ‘harmonizing with the 


written Mandarin 293, 304, 322, 375 
nominal predicate 89 
numeral without classifier 268 
pretransitive 158-159 
rhotacism 304-305 
bu ‘not’ 213 
bu ‘not to be’ 204 
de, situational 236, 239 
guo ~ gud, experiential aspect 230 
hudnxt ‘glad; like to’ 172 
shi ‘be’ 176 
ta ‘he’ 90, 376-377 
yi ‘one item’ 256 
zai, progressive 138-139, 159-160 
Wü 1-2, 93, 169 
wü ‘noon hour’ 266, 286 
wu ‘object, thing’ 89, 105, 112, 211 
Wubi 405 
wulun ‘regardless’ 190, 327-328 


X 


xi'west' 310 

xià 'down, bottom' 259,310 
'go, turn, while' 269, 278 

xia qu ‘go down’ 317 

Xiàndài Hànyá 8 

Xiang 1-2 


xihuan ‘like, be fond of’ 162, 172 

xing shéng ‘shape and sound’ 379, 388 
xingqi ^ xingqi ~ xingqí ‘week’ 282-283 
xíngsheng see xíng sheng 

xíngshü see Running Script 

xüyào ‘need to’ 162, 170 


Y 


Yale transcription 12, 49 


yang ‘appearance, type, way’ 113-114, 255, 


299 
yángpíngsheng 15-17 
ydo ‘one’ 253, 262 
yao ‘want, will, have to’ 162, 166-167 
‘bound to’ 167, 187 
‘if? 167 
yao shi ‘if’ 167 
yaobu ‘if not; else’ 167 
yé ‘also’ 190, 327, 329 
yes-no question 208 
yi'a, a certain’ 253-256 
‘a (bit), once’ 255-256, 318 
yi ‘one’ 28, 218, 253-256 
yí'one item' 256-257 
yí ~ yi ‘whole, the same’ 254, 251-353 


‘once, as soon as’ 190, 223, 254, 352-353 


Index 


yi ‘take, use; by means of’ 134 
object marker 158 
(yi) diár ~ (yi) didn ‘a bit’ 185 
yi diár ~ yi didn 217-218 
yide see laide 
yinggai ‘should, ought to’ 162, 169 
yinpingshéng 15, 17 
yinwei ~ yinwéi ~ yinwéi ‘be because; be- 
cause' 131, 133 
ylqián ‘before’ 208 
yiwai ‘apart from’ 192, 329 
yiwéi ‘thought that’ 168 
yiyàng ~ yang ‘the same’ 255, 339 
yizht ‘all the time, continuously’ 331 
yong ‘use; by means of’ 133 
you ‘be there’ 128, 162, 177-179, 253, 341 
adverb 311-312 
existential auxiliary 207 
perfective auxiliary 205-207, 214, 223, 
229, 314 
with bú ‘not to be’ 203 
you ‘right’ 310 
you de ‘some’, group or plural whole 178, 
253 
you de shi ‘plenty’ 179 
you (yi) diár ~ you (yi) didn ‘there is a bit; 
somewhat’ 185 
yuánlái ‘original, originally’ 353-354 
yuanyi ‘be willing to, be prepared to’ 162, 
169 
yué ‘month’ 280, 282 
Yue 1-2 
see also Cantonese 
yuéfen ‘month’ 280, 282 


zai ‘again, further’ 160, 329 
zai ‘be at; at’ 133, 136, 240 
distinct from durative 159-160, 235 
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zai (cont.) 
in titles of publications 138-139 
progressive aspect 159-160, 231 
zámen, zán ‘we’, inclusive 101-102, 107 
zéme ‘how’ 112-113 
‘how come’ 115 
zémeyang ‘how’ 112-114 
Zhao Yuánrén see Chao 
zhe, durative 231-233 
distinct from progressive 159-160, 235 
zhé ‘'/19’ in discount prices 261-262, 278 
zhé ~ zhéi ‘this’ 50, 107-110, 256, 310 
zhé ge ^ zhéi ge ‘this’ 108 
‘eh, er, um’ 354-355 
zheli ‘here’ 111 
zhéme ‘like this’ 113, 114 
zhenshü see Model Script 
zhér ‘here’ 50,111 
zhéyang ‘such, like this’ 113-114 
zhi, subordination 261 
zhi shi ‘indicating a matter’ 379 
zhíhdo ‘cannot but’ 355-356 
zhijia ‘(finger-, toe-) nail’ 307 
zhishi see zhi shi 
zhitou ‘finger, toe’ 307 
zhiwai ‘apart from, besides’ 192, 247, 329 
zhóng ‘sort’ 270, 278 
Zhongguóhuà 8 
Zhongwén 8 
zhou ‘week’ 280, 282-283 
zhuán zhu, zhudnzhu ‘transferring and 
pouring’ 379 
Zhüyin Fúhào 12, 404-405, 420-428 
-zi, nominal suffix 307-309 
zi as a free morpheme 307 
zigér, zijt ‘self, oneself’ 105, 107 
ziw6 ‘self’ 106-107 
zóng ~ zóng shi ‘always’ 327, 356-357 
zui hdo ‘the best’ 356 
zuó ‘left’ 310 
zud ‘sit; by (passive conveyance)’ 133, 232 


